bonnie KGinger, Wells tastings, .$ 15 CENTS 
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Every puff 
of P. A. is 
a wallop! 


Get that punched into 
your system! 


Never was such 
jimmy pipe tobacco, 
because no_ other 
tobacco but P. A. ever 
was made by the 
patented process that 
cuts out the bite and 
the parch! 


You, and every other 
man, can smoke a 
pipe all you want if 
youll only get wise 
and stick to 





It's true blue sport to 
open the A. M. with a 
jimmy pipe packed full 
of P. A. So fresh and 
pleasing and so fragrant 
that the songs of little 
birds and puffs of joy 
smoke just puts the music 
of the early sunshine 
right into your system! 


Get the idea? 
R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 














Puy Prince Albert 

like this: toppy red 

bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; also hand- 
some pound and half- 
pound humidors. You 
can get it all over the 
world! 
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Harry Lauder singing to himself 
“They adore me when I’ve ect my trousers 
J on, but they love me in my kil 
; “Rob Roy Mac! ntosh”—Victor a No. 70004, 

When the famous Scotch comedian wants to “hear him- 
self as ithers hear him’’, he becomes his own audience of one 
before the Victrola. 
te And he hears himself just as his vast audiences hear him 
all over the world, just as thousands hear him on the Victor 
in their own homes, just as you too can hear him, 

Hearing Harry Lauder on the Victrola is really hearing 
him in person his de ‘lightful droll Scottish dialect and 
humorous personality are all there in Victor Records, and 


x»? 


Lauder himself has pronounced them ‘simply ‘to the life’”’, 







~ SS 






















Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 


play any of the 39 Lauder records, or Victor Records by 
such other well-known artists as Christie MacDonald, 
a Blanche Ring, Elsie Janis, Al Jolson, Montgomery & 


Stone, Nat Wills, Nora Bayes, Robert Hilliard, George M. 
Cohan. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200. 
Victor telling ¢ Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berl ntreal, Canadian Distribute es 






“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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How Old Is Annpr 


She is the newest, freshest thing in 
fiction. 


EDGAR JEPSON, 


“The Admirable Tinker” man, has never 
created a more sprightly, fascinating hero- 
ine than the unconventional young lady 
from whom the complete novel for April 
AINSLEE’s takes its title. Don’t miss meeting 








Ten or a dozen short stories in the 
same number include the best work of 
such writers as 


Charles Saxby 
Neith Boyce 
William Slavens McNutt 
Wells Hastings 
I. A. R. Wylie 
Ralph Stock 








AINSLEE’S for APRIL 


On sale March 13th. Fifteen cents the copy 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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) | Hartman Will Trust You 


- Requires No References 
Asks No Advance Payment 
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No, 0£712—Warswick 
Brussels Rug Bargain 





closely 

sted he f 

standard 9 

bination ¢ 8, green, red 
and ta guaranteed to 
wear. 


9,7 5 C Per 
Frice $9.75 75 Month 
No. 7D286—Hartman’s 





corners, 
lift outice 
hamber, 
splendid 
drain, best 
cooli 


radiation. 
Best bard 











16 ins. deep. 

fee $12.75 Monthly 

No. 3F714—Complete 
Bed Outtit Bargain 


Consistin 
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Per Month 









Refrigerator Bargain 




















| Remarkable ..|\rFe= 
Bargain Sale ' 


Now is the time to furnish—to get the rug, rocker, refrig- 
erator or any of those other home-furnishings you’ve been 
meeding so long. Never is great House of Hartman 
or anyone else, been able to equal these truly remark- 
able values. The importance of this great Price- 
Smashing Sale of Guaranteed Dependable Quality Home 
Furnishings, cannot be over estimated, 


No Need of Meagerly Furnished Homes 


Not only the necessities of home-furnishing, but the comforts and even 
the luxuries, found here-to-fore only in the homes of therich and prosperous 
have been brought within the reach of even those of very limited means by 
the remarkably low prices and most libera] Easy Payment Plan offered by the 
=J/ famous House of Hartman, You should send today for the Big, Special, 
FREE Hartman Credit Bargain Book and find out for yourself. It shows 
everything in home-furnishings, including a marvelous assortment of care 
ts, rugs and draperies in color, patterns and designs photographed frome 











































gin t’s like bringing into your own home an enormous stock 
of bome-f: shings, many times the size of largest city store, including 
Furniture Stoves, Ranges Dishes Jewelry 
Carpets Refrigerators Clocks C 

page Silverware 
Bedding Mattresses 


Your Credit Good at Hartman’s, 


To the millions of honest home-lovers, everywhere, Hartman say 

will trust you—just as I am trusting over a million of other home-lovers 

who are now buying their househeld needs from Hartman.” Hartman's 

transactions with you are strictly confidential, no references are asked 

—no embarrassment. Your neighbors need not know your business— 
you'll like the Hartman plan when you know all about it. 


Hartman Makes Easiest Terms 


No matter who you are or where you live, your credit is good at Hartman's. 

No matter how small your income Hartman meets your requirements. We 

trust home-lovers everywhere on an open charge account without any red tape only 

whatever, There are no extra charges, no mortgages to sign, nointer- $7 65 

est to pay—nor do we ask for anysecurity. The Hartman modern . 

credit systent is free from ALL objectionable features, With longe 

time credit as easy to get as it is from Hartman 

there is no reason for anyone, even 0: ved + 
income, to live in a meagerly furnished home, ae 

During this big sale you can ore made of selected cypress, 

der any of these special advere known to withstand effect of 

tised bargains without sending 

us any advance payment. 

9 ED - + * 

= 30 Days’ Free Examination 

— Every Hartman Bargain must actually sell itself 
onitsown merit, after you see it in your own 

home. Atthe end of a month return anything 

. ‘you do not find to be perfectly satisfactory. Harte 
man refunds your money—including freight. 


Send Address On Postal NOW For Hartman's Big 


‘FREE Bargain Catalo 


You must see this Mammoth Hartman Credit Special Bate 
gain Book—so send name and address on today to 


HARTMAN 


Furniture & CarpetCo.¢ 
3942 Wentworth Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


































































e, comfortable rocker, selected 
»0d finished American quarter- 
oak Ist 1p 










¢ un- 
deep 3 unique 
« Back af . mely 
ru‘ied all around edge. Scat set over 
ull strong construction, handsom 
ruffied front. Our bargain price for 
this remarkable rocker only 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells | 


of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of yvacan- 
cies every year. ‘There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- | 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 
GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y.1 Roc he ster, N. Y. 





Dress 
after- 


AGENTS — Bandkerchi fs, 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one 





noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two |} 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp | 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brookly n,N.Y, ° 
MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 


for new “Lists of 
Patent Buyers 


ability should write 
Needed Inventions,” 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Pate a, Attor neys, Dept. 
46, Washington, dD. 





GOVERNMENT jobs open to men 








—women. Big pay. Write forlist of 
positions now rit ull ible. Franklin | 
Institute, Dept. 7, Rochester, N. 


AGENTS — SOMETHING NEW — 
Fastest sellers and quickest repeater 
onearth. Permanent profits ible busi- | 
ness. Good for $50 to $75 a week. 
Write for particulars. American Pro- 
ducts’ Co., om Sycamore Street, 
Cc incinnati, ¢ 


A MONTH SALARY 
and furnish rig and all expenses to | 
introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler 
« Company, X Spring fie Id, Illinois. 


WE PAY $80 








WE will start you in the cleaning 
and dyeing business; little capital, big 
profits. Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde 
System, Dept. M, Charlotte, N. (C. 


SONG WRITERS 
music to your 
verses, publish, advertise, copyright 
in your name and pay you 50 per 
cent of profits if successful. We pay | 
hundreds of dollars a year to ama- | 
teur writers. Send us your poems 
or melodies today. Acceptance guar- 


AND 


com pose 


POETS 
We will 


anteed if available. Examination 
and advice Free. Dugdale (Co., 
256 ae oe suilding, Washing- 
ton, D. C 





AGENTS—W ould you take asteady 
job where you can clear $20 to &30 
weekly tostart and work up to yearly 
profits of $8,000 or more? No expe ri- 
ence required. Great crew managers’ 
proposition. We manufacture, Mid- 
dlemen profits saved. Cet posted on 
our 1914exclusive territory—business 
building selling pl: uns. Act quick. h.M, 
Davis, Pres., R52 Davis Bik., Chicago. 








$42.50 IN 8 Hours. FEngessor made 
this with his Plateless Daydark. You 
can earn $75 weekly without experi- 
ence, making post card photos at 
fairs, houses, on streets. 3 finished 
pictures a minute the Daydark way. 
Shipped prepaid on 10 days free trial. 
Write for Free catalog and sample 
today. Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. 
A, St. Louis, Mo. 





Please mention 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 





75% COMMISSIONS, Prizes, ete. 
open for not more than 2 Sz ulespeople. 
*Noexperience. We train you. Work in 
your own town. Write quick Tolax 
Chemical Company, Utica, N. Y. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 





to ¥2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


1000 WAYS AND SECRE TSto make 


money sent for 25 cents, Postpaid. 
J. IF. Sheridan Co., 417 East 151st 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

WILL Pay Reliable Manor Wom: un 
£12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs, 


Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required, R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute PL, Chicago, 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


£2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10e at 
once for New lIllust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 





tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 
COINS: I PAY $1 TO $1500 FOR 


thousands of rare coins, mint marks, 


paper money, books, stamps to 1901, 
Giet posted. Don’t sell a $2000 coin 
for $20. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. Von Bergen, The Coin 
Dealer, Dept. K, Boston, Mass, 

£100.00 FOR $1.00 Gold piece 1854 C, 
mint; *50 for 22.50 plece 1854 S, mint, 
We pay highest cash prices for rare 
mone 1909. Many of reat value 

circulation, Get posted, Send 
Stamp for large Illustrated Coin 
Circular, rhe Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 


















logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Joke Recitations, Tab- 
leauX, Drills, Entertainments, Make 
{ e. Goods, ‘atalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & ( oO. 4s 1), Chicago, 
. 
Typewriters 
THIS MONTIIT—100 No, 3 Oliver 
Visible Typewriters at a sensational 
price. Terms 3 a month— days 
Free Trial—completely equipped. 


as if regularcatalog 
price were paid. United States Ty pe- 
writer Exchange, Dept. 153, Federal 
Life Bldg., Chicago. 


(juaranteed same 








Telegraphy 





Telegraphy—Wire and Wireless and 


Railway Accounting taught. Grad- 
uates assisted. Catalog free. Dodge's 
Institute, Owen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


this magazine when answering 








Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary ; details free, 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, ¢ ‘incinnatl Mt1,0, 








M. AKE money writing photoplaya, 
$25 to $100each. Big demand. Free 
booklet tells how. American Authors 
Ass'n, 1541 Broadway, New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 


THAT PROTECT 

Advice and books free, 
Highest references, Best results, 
Promptness assured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson 
ki. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
Street, Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS 
AND PAY. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned, Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D, C 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND' 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents « 
will be sent free on request. 
patents secured through us are 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Washington Office, 625 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 








AS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. | get patent or no fee, R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





Personal 





horo- 
by the 
Maud 


HOROSCOPI 
»pe for the 
famous 
Lindon, 
and birthdate 
don, Dept. Y, 
Chicago, IIL 


Have your 
(1914) cast 
astrologer, 
Reading send 10c 
to Mrs. Maud Lin 
1233 KE. 50th Street, 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED: 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, or write for valuable Free 
Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
proposition offered, Absolute protec- 
tion, Est. 16 years. Numerous suc- 
cesses. John T. Hall, Pres. 100 
Columbus Circle, New York, 





I’ve paid 





Miscellaneous 


TITE HAIR LUXURIANT Without 
Drugs. 1914 Copyright Edition 2% 
comtg ative r. Einer Holm, 213 Howard 

» Detroit. 





SE X Secrets and. Marriage Guide 
for married or to be married. 276 


| pages of secrets you want to know. 





advertisements. 


The Famous Co., 


Price 0c Postpaid. 
New York, N. Y. 


417 East 11st St., 
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EARN $1,000 TO $5,000 A YEAR 


We will teach you to be a high grade 
Salesman in eight weeks by mail and 
assure you definite propositions from a 
large number of reliable firms offering opportu- 
nities to earn good wages while you are learning. 
No former experience required. Write today for 
particulars, large list of good openings and testi- 
monials from hundreds of our students who are 
now earning $100 to $500 a month. 

Address negrest office. Dept.16 


F National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas cite San a 


| PERE: 


Let me teach YOU Ragtime Piano 
Playing by mail. You learn 

. quickly—easily in 20 lessons, 

: Even if you can’t play a 

. note I'll teach you to play 

any piecein Real Ragtime 
“‘Money-back’”’ Guarantee 
Write me now for special low terms and 
testimonials from hundreds of happy students, 
Axel Christensen (Czar of Rag- Time ) Director 
Christensen School of Popular Music 
861 Christensen Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr.d. 
Berg Esenwein. itor Lippincott’s Magazine, Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 


Short-Story Writing 














COPY THIS SHETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
eurn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal ¢ 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
lifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
agazines qualifies me to teach you. ‘ : 

end me your sketch of President W ilson with 6c in 
stamps and I willsend you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYUU « 


THE LANDON SCHOOL sta ¥tssting 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No ‘‘positions’’ 
—no *‘ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs’’—no “‘cold notes,"* 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study 

utilizing sparetime, For fall descriptive matter, free, address Chicago 
(Correspondence Sehoola, 975 Chicago Opera Hoase Block, Chicago, Ll. 
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The 


Little Riding School 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. VICTOR GRIMWOOD 


124-130 West 56th Street, New York 


r 





Large Arena, Excellent Horses, 
Skilled and Efficient Instructors, 
, Commodious Stabling, Comfort- | 
fp ation > | 
1] able Dressing Rooms. 


Kates 





Export Department under the personal 
supervision of Mr, H, M. Fuller 

vc | 9880 

TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 4 5976 


Summer Branch: Tuxedo Park, New York 
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“IN ONE HOUR 


I Learned to Play 
the Piano at Home” 


Without Lessons or Knowledge 
of Music You Can Play the 
Piano or Organ in One Hour. 





















Wonderful New System That Even a 


Child Can Use. 











































I Never 
Touched a 
Piano Before.” 


Impossible, you say? Letus prove it at our ex- 


pense. We will teach you to play the piano or 

organ and will not ask one cent until you can play. i 
A musical genius from Chicago has invented a : 

wonderful system whereby anyone can learn to f 


play the Piano or Organ in one hour. With this 
new method you don’t have to know one note 
from another, yet in an hour of practice you can 
be playing your favorite music with all the fingers 
of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a child can 4 
now master music without costly instruction. h 
Anyone can have this new method on a free trial 
merely by asking. Simply write saying, ‘‘Send 
me the Easy Form Music Method as announced 


in AINSLEE’S. 

FREE TRIAL 
The complete system together with 100 pieces of 
music will then be sent to you Free, all charges 
prepaid and absolutely not one cent to pay. You 
keep it seven days to thoroughly prove it is all 
that is claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until $6.50 in 
all is paid. If you are not delighted with it, send 
it back in seven days and you will have risked 
nothing and will be under no obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on your 
piano or organ, also post office and express office. 
Address Easy Method Music Company, 584 
Clarkson Building, Chicago, III. 






Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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The Half Pound Can of 


BAKER’S COCOA 


contains one full half pound, eight ounces net 
weight of absolutely pure, delicious and wholesome 
cocoa, made by a purely mechanical process, having 
no added ingredients whatever. Pure cocoa is 
an ideal food beverage. 
Choice Recipe Book sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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SILVERWARE 


ss 
In buying Gorham Silverware 
one secures the benefit of nearlt 
a century of experience in the 
manufacture of all that's best in. 
silverware. 


Gorham Silverware 











. 4 \ is known the world over for its 
a artistically beautiful designs 
SNe and superior workmanship ~ 
ayy R() and what is perhaps less obvious 
Ap its practical utility. In form, 


balance and distribution of weight 
each article of Gorham man~ 


ale 


= 
& 
CO _£f 





Ke : ufacture conforms to require~ 
pes ments of the use for which it 
A VLA is intended. 

Q 


Gorham Silverware may be 
identified in the shops of the’ best 
Jewelers in every community palaces 

by the trade-mark 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH=THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL BE 
CLOSED AT THE END OF MAY 


End of the Sale, Direct to the Public, of the 


New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Prices to be from $29 to $50 more 
Discontinuance of Monthly Payments 











: THERE IS STILL TIME FOR YOU TO DECIDE 


OU must have a general idea of the characteristics of the new 
/ KEneyclopaedia Britannica, for it has been so much used and quoted 
and talked about that it is definitely classed as one of the greatest 


achievements of our day. But what you probably do not know is that it 
is a “different” kind of utility book from any that has ever been published; 
different in get-up, different in contents, different in style, different in 
method of construction, different and better suited to your needs in the 








| fact that it was built for service—for your service. 
' YOU CAN DECIDE How muchthe book SEND FORTHE PRO- You will then be 
will mean to you. §PECTUS TODAY in @ position to 
or to your family, only after you have seen settle the matter 
the prospectus (sent free by mail) or have — once forall, Any argument in favor of wait 
called at one of our five offices to see the ing until tomorrow is also an argument in favor 
books themselves, their beautiful bindings in — of waiting until the price has been increased in 
leather, and the wonderful, thin, strong India America, as it was in England in December 
paper (described as an “inspiration of genius”), last, and that is surely the wrong course to 
upon which the 28,150 pages of text are take. For an inquiry form see the last page of 

printed, this notice. 

58,000 SETS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD It is “the most successful book of our 
time,” and has been bought by all 





classes. The photographs of its owners on this and the following pages show some of the fields 
in which the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is performing its usual function of furthering the 





world Ss work 














A Great Author A Great Inventor A Great Statesman A Great Emperor 


Everyone who has the book is glad that he has it. 


_ Everyone who buys it now will be glad that he did not wait until 
it cost more—$29 to $50 more, according to binding. 











NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


120 West 32d Street 945 Drexel Building Peoples Gas Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
(Sixth Floor) 
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L THE PRICE fictia Britannica A FEW WEEKS HENCE 


$29 to $50 more than at present—will not be an extravagant 
price for the book; but it would be an extravagance for you to pay 
it needlessly, after neglecting this opportunity to pay less. 


ON BEING “ALERT” 


O be “alert” of mind does not mean that 
one must jump to a conclusion, but that 
when a conclusion has been formed, one 
must be in readiness to give instant effect to it. 
The word, indeed, comes from the old Italian 


s 9°? ’ 9° 
“all’ erta!’”—“Go to the watch-tower!”, the 
warning which, in the eventful Middle Ages, sent 
lookouts to their post to see when rapid action 
would be necessary. 

The public have shown alertness in recognizing the merits of the 
new Eneyclopaedia Britannica. Those who are alert enough to ob- 
tan it now will be just in time to avoid the higher price which is 
about to be charged for it. That alertness has already been dis- 
played by more than fifty-eight thousand purchasers. 

If you become aware, today, for the first time, of the existence 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, you could not decide whether 
or not to purchase it without previously considering its merits. But 
you are not in that position. The desirability of the book has been 
demonstrated, as the pictures on these pages amply prove. 





rHE INEVITABLE CHANGE that cannot much longer be said. It will 
not tx there In its present nece ble 
Phe impending increase in the price position. It will be where you can get 
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payment system are, of course, regret 
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practicable to continue indefinitely the 
sule on the present terms, no change 
would have been made. But the change 
is Inevitable, because the low price does 
not Yield a profit commensurate with the 
large investment ($1,500,000) which the 
preduction of an entirely new inventory 
of all human knowledge necessitated 

























Those who most wish to see the book in 
universal use must accept the inevitable, 
and it is satisfactory to reflect that within 
the next few weeks thousands of persons 
will buy it and begin to make use of it who 
might otherwise have remained irresolute 


WHY MANY HAVE WAITED 





It has been easy to say “the book will 
still be there, if I find IT want it Sut 











all you need pay in cash today. 


The new price will not be prohibitive, 
It will, on the contrary, be considerably 
less than the price $7.50 per volume) at 
which former editions were published; it 
will be a low price as compared with the 
price of other books and other articles 
which can be compared with the Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica in respect of their 
intrinsic value based upon their cost of 
production, and of their usefulness and 
the pleasure which they afford Sut, 
from another point of view, a price is 
relatively high or low according to who 
pays it; and the new price will be a high 
one for you to pay, because you now 
have the opportunity fo pay so much Le 
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HO’S WHO among the 58,000 Buyers of an indispensable Book 
W of Universal Utility. 


T may safely be said that no buyer of the new 
Eneyelopaedia Britannica has purchased the work 
without first having asked himself: “Js this a good 
hook? and then, “Js it a book that I ought to buy either 


for myself or my family? 


An analysis of several thousand orders for the new Encyclo- 
paecdia Britannica shows in a rough way the proportion of 
buyers in different classes. 

Far the largest class, amounting to more than one-third of 
the total (just above 34 per cent), is made up of members of 
the professions—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, authors, ete. A 
small part of this class is wealthy; the great majority of its 
numbers are in moderate circumstances 

The next largest class, constituting more than one-sixth 
(over 17 per cent), is manufacturcrs and traders, large and 
small, wholesale and retail. In this class the small manufact- 
i urers far outnumber the large, and there are, of course, many 
A Civil Service Clerk more retail than wholesale merchants 

Next in’ size and constituting nearly one-serenth (14 per 
cent), are persons in small businesses, or workers with com- 





paratively small incomes—clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
sulesmen, agents, artisans, farmers, ete 

Very nearly as large (neariy 1) per cent of the total) is the 
class of universities, colleges, schools and libraries, many being 
institutions with small appropriations for books. 

One-ninth (AL per cent of the total is made up of women— 
mothers of families, women in’ business, or the professions now 
sO generally followed by women. 

About one-fwenticth (5 per cent) of the total of this classified 
subscription list is officials of government and public institutions, 
of these the greater part are, of course, on small salaries. 

4 Foreman Bookbinder One-lwenty-fourth (44% per cent) are bankers and financiers. 
It is evident that the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
>, tannica is being sold, not merely to ‘bookish * peo- 

ple, nor to men who have already achieved success 
or fame, but principally to people who have their 
way to make in the world, and who cannot afford to 
do without it, even though their incomes are small, 
because they recognize in it an aid to advancement. 


To the Man—or Woman—Who May Say: 


What will be your loss if you should thus altogether refrain 
| from purchasing it? 
First, the loss of available knowledge. 
It is im possible by the use of any number of other bools, or 
by any othe r method of acquiring information, to gain the knowledge 
on any one of a thousand subjects—of which the need arises 


from day lo day. 


A Newsman Second, the loss of available pleasure. 

Occasion may suggest your reading an article or answering a 
questo dealing with seience, port, art, industry, politic .. finance, biogra phy, history, 
CL Plo on, naval or military operations, or any other branch of human achivily; and in 
( ji a writer of the highest authority tells you a delightfully clear story. 


Third, the loss of available efficiency. 


Whaterer you are dot ng whether it is worl: or the pursuit of pleas ure you will do it 
bett « satisfactorily and more confidently if you have the assistance that the neu Eney- 
./ » 
clopacdia Britannica is already giving to more than fifty-cight thousand other peo} le 


You will be sure of making these gains, and of avoiding these losses, 
by signing and mailing now the inquiry form found on the last page. 
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THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER EDITION 
Each volume (1000 pages) but 1 inch thick, Bound in Full Flexible Sheepskin 


HETHER you are a business man, a farmer, a miner, or a projessional man; 
whether you are a manager or a worker in a factory, store, office or bank, 
you would certainly be interested 


(1) in the story that is told in the prospectus most elaborate and accurate card index systems 
of the preparation of this wonderful new work of ever installed: 
universal knowledge; (6) the effort and success of editors and con- 
tributors to secure lucidity and sim plic uly of style; 
(7) the bold but successful idea to make the 
encyclopaedia é asily and comfortably used by means 
om ’ P of light, handy India paper volumes; 
mn (4) the writing of the 40,000 articles by the (8) the plan to sell on installments and at 
different experts all over the world best qualified in low prices to ensure a rapid and large sale while 
each branch of knowledge hy the work was new: 


the organization of its editorial staff; 
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the distribution of the work among 28 


departments; 


5) the editorial supervision and co-ordination 9) the Auman interest and practical ralue of 
of these contributions by means of one of the the work to all classes 





There are three questions to consider: 
1. “Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in my home?” 
2. “Shall I order it now while I can get it for $5 a month?” 

3. “Shall I wait, knowing that if I do purchase it later, it will cost me $29 
more and be sold for cash payment only?”’ 


LET THE PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 








44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 28,150 


Ipplication for the Prospectus pages of text written by 1,500 contributors, 
é : seaman dealing with “everything under the sun 
Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA with 8,000 full page plates fae’ dilshendi ine 


120 West 32d Street, New York 
and maps, cannot be described in a few 
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paragraphs, nor in a magazine advertise- 


ment We have, therefore, prepared a 





large prospectus which will enable you to 





learn as much as you will need to know 
about the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 


case you wish to subscribe. | 
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CHAPTER I. 


wT was a woman who sent Clyde 

) Allan careering off to the 

British West Indies. Having 

done that, she, though he him- 

self did not as yet suspect it, 

disappeared not only from his life, but 
almost from his memory as well. 

It had been an affair of white-hot, 
utterly youthful foolishness; the inev- 
itable result of his having been thrown 
too soon on the world, with too much 
money, too much attractiveness, and 
too little sense of balance. When the 
end came, his first impulse was to get 
away somewhere, to go to some place 
where he would be surrounded by 
strange scenes and strange society, with 
nothing to remind him of what had 
passed. A chance sight of a poster in 
a steamship office, a flash of remem- 
brance of what he had heard of those 
brilliant, jade-green islands _ strung 
along the Caribbean, had decided his 
destination. 

He was there now, and it was just as 
it had been described. It was all true; 
he could find no fault with that part of 
it—the sunshine and the palms and the 
lavish gorgeousness of the tropics; the 
swarms of negroes, lazy, ragged, and 
happy; the thousands of Hindu coolies, 
with their suggestion of the mystery 


and glamour of Asia amidst the half- 
touched fecundity of these western 
isles, 

And the society was there, too; a life 
of a certain charm and graciousness, of 
a set formality of manners and an un- 
derlying freedom of everything else, 
that floated above the black and brown 
masses with an air of utter detachment. 
He thought of the dinner that had just 
passed, of the softly lit dining room of 
the Victoria, of the perfect service, of 
the people at the tables—dark, viva- 
cious Creoles, French and Spanish, 
touched with the subtle grace of the 
tropical Latin; English men and wom- 
en, cool-eyed, gestureless, poised, and 
authoritative; a splash of color from an 
occasional uniform, a gaitered bishop, a 
constant hum of offhandedly intimate 
conversation and greeting. 

And then he thought of himself, din- 
ing in solitary state at a lonely table. 
He was perfectly welcome to come to 
St. George, to stay in the most expen- 
sive suite of the best hotel, to hire 
horses or sailboats, to ride and fish. He 
could spend his money, watch the after- 
noon procession of carriages round the 
Savannah, listen to the laughter of the 
tennis players, or, in the evenings, tq 
the swing of that wonderful West In. 
dian waltz music. He could look all he 
liked, but he must not attempt to min- 
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gle. Blank stares that ignored even the 
necessity for ignoring, an adamantine 
wall of utter indifference, such had been 
his portion since landing in Felicidad. 
The British West Indies, he found, 
was a closed corporation that opened its 
doors only to the magic “open sesame” 
of an introduction, and he had neg- 
lected to bring evén a single letter. That 
a man was young, good looking, well 
bred, with a large letter of credit and 
a stock of good clothes did not seem to 
impress these people at all. He could 
not quite understand it, for he had 
never before been questioned. The iso- 
lation stung him at times to an unrea- 
soning anger. Then again, as a natural 
reaction from his first impulse toward 
solitude, there was springing up in him 
a tremendous need for healthy compan- 
ionship with some one of his own order 
—a man, if you please; no more wom- 
en for him, thank you. But, so far, in 
the ten days he had been in Felicidad, 
his only acquaintances had been a few 
of the nondescript persons who lounged 


habitually round the bars of the Vic- 
toria and the Ice House. 

He jumped up in an access of irrita- 
tion and flung his cigarette over the 
gallery rail, and a curse after it. Damn 


the people! What did they think he 
was? A moral leper of some kind? 
Allan was no hero of romance, merely 
a very human being, held, just as you 
and I are, in the grasp of a mysterious 
something that, in spite of his own 
ideals and those of his friends—oh, 
heavens, yes, especially his friends !—as 
to what he should be, kept. him inex- 
orably just as he was. And just then 
he was very lonely, very tragic, very 
sore, and enforcedly very insignificant. 

Well, there were other places on the 
map besides Felicidad, places where he 
could go and be welcome. There was a 
steamer for New York in the morning, 
and he would pack that night and take 
it, he decided, as he strolled toward the 
smoking room in search of that sooth- 
ing West Indian institution known as a 
“green swizzle.”’ 

Now it is remarkable that a genuine 
decision, especially when accompanied 
by a good stiff “I won’t!’’ often seems 


to precipitate circumstances that con- 
spire to defeat it. As usual, no one no- 
ticed Allan’s entry into the smoking 
room, and his swizzle was consumed in 
silence and that added loneliness that 
comes only in the midst of a throng of 
people, all of whom know one another. 
But within ten minutes, without much 
idea of exactly how it came about, he 
found himself seated at a table with 
four others, playing baccarat. 

As a general rule, cards bored Allan, 
and it was merely that insistent need 
for companionship of some kind that 
made him join the game, even though 
he saw at a glance that none of those at 
the table would be capable of satisfying 
that need. They were of the kind that: 
he described to himself as “just men,” 
and the only one who interested him at 
all did so because he aroused an instan- 
taneous dislike. He was acting as 
banker, and had been introduced by the 
name of Welles; a tall, loosely built 
man, somewhere over thirty, with a fine 
forehead and an ascetic face that dwin- 
dled down to a drawn and petulant 
mouth. He was plainly of a higher or- 
der, both by birth and intellect, than 
any of the others, and Allan suspected 
him of belonging to that type that fre- 
quents the society of its inferiors be- 
cause it can wring from them a defer- 
ence denied by its equals.. To Allan he 
gave the impression of being a man 
constantly at outs with both himself and 
his surroundings; a man consumed by 
some inward dissatisfaction that came 
to his lips in a stream of perverse, sav- 
age cynicism. 

In less than an hour Allan was weary 
of it and would gladly have withdrawn 
but that he was winning as heavily as 
the modest stakes allowed, and there- 
fore could hardly be the first to sug- 
gest quitting. Welles, especially, 
seemed a poor loser, but he was a keen 
player, also, and Allan’s attempts to 
throw away his advantages, that he 
might change his wearisome run of 
luck, were met with a glance of keen 
suspicion. 

The room was beginning to fill up 
with groups of men, all arrayed, regard- 
less of their varying figures, in the trop- 
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ical evening dress of black trousers, 
black silk cummerbund, and white mess 
jacket that ended sharply at the waist. 
Among them Allan noted a young fel- 
low he had often seen about the town, 
sometimes in company with a girl who, 
from the fact that she was his feminine 
counterpart, he suspected must be a 
sister. They seemed to know every- 
body, and, as he had also seen them one 
evening in a motor car en grande tenue, 
turning in at the gates of Government 
House, they were evidently quite some- 
bodies in the island world. 

He had passed them that very after- 
noon, riding up the steep Maraccas 
Road. Before him there flashed a pic- 
ture of the girl as she had come can- 
tering round a clump of giant bam- 
boos, a trim little figure in a white linen 
habit, swaying in perfect unison to her 
pony, her live, vivid, irregular face 
flushed with the joy of youth and ac- 
tion. He could see, also, the glance she 
had given him, a glance that, in its chal- 
lenging question, sliding off into a blank 
indifference, seemed to sum up the at- 
titude of the whole island. <A _ con- 
ceited little snip, thought Allan irritably, 
and probably the brother was just as 
bad. 

As the young fellow came in, a 
drink-driven wreck of a man, Hastings 
by name, at whose invitation Allan had 
joined the game, looked round the table 
with a covert grin. 

“The aristocracy is out to-night,” he 
said softly. “What is the matter? Is 
Government House closed up, or 
what ?” 

“Perhaps Sir Claude is dining at 
said one of the other players, 
difficulty with his 

social class. He 


‘ome,” 
whose occasional 
aitches' denoted his 
seemed inclined to enlarge on his re- 
mark, but Hastings, in whom the re- 
mains of breeding still showed, checked 
him with a curt, “Shut up, Bascom! 
We all know that there is nothing of 
that sort.” 

“Ow! Do we, indeed?” the other re- 
torted, apparently convinced that he 
was being almost cruelly crushing. 
“Ask Mr. Welles ’ere. He knows if 
anybody does.” 


“My official position forbids my even 
discussing such matters,” said Welles, 
with that disagreeable suspicion of a 
sneer that seemed characteristic of him. 

“Oh, come off! You aren’t the gov- 
ernor,” Bascom protested. “Besides, 
we are friends here.” 

“Then I'll say this much,” Welles 
went on: “A colonial governor’s wife 
is, de jure, as respectable as the British 
Museum—and most of them are very 
nearly as dull.” 

“Better be a bit careful, ’adn’t you?” 
said Bascom, with a jocoseness that was 
meant to be flattering. “May have a 
governor’s wife in your own family one 
of these days, you know.” 

“If you are alluding to my sister, 
Mrs. Soltau, I'll thank you to keep her 
name out of it!’ Welles answered 
loftily. “If you hadn’t been squiffed 
for the past week, Hastings, you would 
know that Sir Claude and Lady La- 
mont are on tour. They are at Arouca 
to-day.” 

He stopped abruptly, and Bascom, 
with an air of quotation and of finishing 
for him, put in: 

“Yes—and, as everybody knows, her 
ladyship ’as left her first youth behind 
her. I suppose that’s why he’s here,” 
he added, with a sidewise nod in the 
direction of the young fellow who had 
just come in. 


CHAPTER II. 

There was a moment of silence after 
Bascom spoke, and he himself glanced 
around, as if wondering whether he had 
not perhaps gone a little too far. 

Then Hastings broke in with a weary, 
“Oh, all right, Bascom! You needn’t 
rub it in so. We can see a joke even if 
it is a rotten one.” 

“Shut up and play the game!” Welles 
commanded. “Anybody want cards?” 

“Ves; I do,” said Hastings. “And 
for Heaven’s sake, give me some luck!” 

Welles dealt. “It is our—er—un- 
known American friend, here, who 
seems to be getting all the luck,” he 
said, and there was something in his 
tone that caused Allan to flash out: “It 
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is you who are doing the dealing, aren’t 
you?” 

“Certainly. Otherwise I should not 
be playing,” the other replied; but Al- 
lan’s retort was checked by an exclama- 
tion from Hastings and a silent stir, an 
invisible chilling of the atmosphere, 
that seemed to go through the room. 

So strong was the impression that 
Allan involuntarily glanced around, but 
all he could see was a short, stoutish 
man, in a blue serge suit and rather 
gorgeous patent-leather shoes, walking 
up to the bar. Then, as the man turned 
his head, he thought he understood. 
The fellow was unmistakably a mulatto, 
and in the British West Indies, for all 
the official show of equality between the 
races, the color line is strictly drawn. 

“Abadie, by Jove!” Hastings ex- 
claimed. “What infernal cheek, his 
coming here! First drops of the deluge 
—eh?” 

Allan caught at the name. He had 
heard it ever since coming to the island 
—the D’Abadie estates, the D’Abadie 
cocoa groves, the D’Abadie Shipping 
Company. They seemed to own halt 
the place. 

“Is that D’Abadie?” he asked, 
prise. “Why—he’s a nigger!” 

“D’Abadie! Lord, no!” Hastings re- 
plied. “That's D’Abadie over there.” 
He nodded at the young fellow who 
had first attracted .Allan’s attention. 
“This one is Abadie, without the ‘de.’ 
Quite a different thing, 
if they are—er—cousins 

“Cousins? iow ; that \lla de 


in sur- 


ou know 


manded. 

“Mr. Allan understand the 
underlying romance of the West In- 
dies,’ Welles put in. “Out here all the 
old Creole families have their—what 
shall I say ?—their darker counterpart 
across the color line. The relationship 
is unrecognized and on the male side 


doesnt 


only.” 

“I see—a 
shadow,” laughed Allan 

“It is a question as to which is the 
shadow, just now,” said Hastings 
gloomily. “Emile Abadie is about the 
most powerful man on the whole island 


substance and 


sort ot 


to-day.” 


“What—a nigger? How so?” 

Welles raised his sandy eyebrows in 
a tired surprise. “You haven’t heard 
that the altruistic and all-wise colonial 
office has lately granted Felicidad a con- 
stitution all its own? It contains, 
among other curiosities, a clause giving 
enfranchisement to the niggers. There 
are now, against some eight hundred 
white voters, ten thousand enlightened 
black brethren, and, behold!—Mr. 
Emile Abadie—la Illah il Allah—is 
their prophet.” 

“He'll smash the ole island if he 
puts through his Anti-Hindu Immigra- 
tion Ordinance,” Bascom piped up. 
“How are we to work the estates with- 
out coolies, when the niggers won’t turn 
a ’and?” 

“He'll smash his cousin, anyhow,” 
said Hastings. “And I believe that is 
what he is really after.” 

“The governor has the power of 
veto,” Bascom replied, with a glance at 
Welles, who, however, remained elab- 
orately unconscious of it. 


“He’ll have a rising on his hands if 


“And he’ll 
Oh, it’s a 


he uses it,” said Hastings. 
ruin the island if he doesn’t. 
pretty mess!” 

Allan looked across to where the un- 
acknowledged relatives were standing, 
almost side by side. Though they were 
totally dissimilar, he fancied that he 
could still detect a certain resemblance. 
It was probably that trickle of white 
blood that made the mulatto dangerous, 
while the black taint showed in his ego- 
tistic, half-childish insolence and in the 
sullenness of the he bent on the 
other, who returned it with a nod of in- 
different recognition, suchas he might 


vaZze 


have given to a servant. 

\s he looked, the white D’Abadie 
turned, and their eyes met for an in- 
stant; then Allan, annoyed at having 
been caught staring, bent his attention 
on the game. The deal was over, he 
had won again, and Welles was push- 
ing toward him a half a sovereign and 
two shillings, in payment for*the six 
blue chips that lay before him, appar- 
ently overlooking the single red one 
among them. It was the second time 
it had occurred, and Allan felt some- 
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how that it was not so accidental as it 
appeared. He cared nothing for the 
money, but he did not propose to sub- 
mit to what was either trickery or an 
insult. 

“Excuse me; there is another ten 
shillings due on that red,” he said; but 
he was met by a stare and an unpleas- 
ant, twisted smile. 

“Oh, I hardly think so. I wouldn't 
press the matter—really, I wouldn't, if 
I were you, Mr.—er—Mr. 

“My name is Allan, and you know it. 
And why should I> not insist, Mr. 
Welles? Tell me that—and at once!” 

Welles’ manner had been so unpleas- 
ant that, in spite of his efforts at self- 
control, Allan felt his temper giving 
way, and the last words rang out in a 
tone that caused a turning of heads 
throughout the room. Their table sud- 
denly became the focal point of interest. 

“T mean this,” Welles answered, lean- 
ing forward and speaking with a grat- 
ing distinctness. ‘That counter was 
not there when the bets were made. 


You pushed it forward after the cards 
were declared and you knew you had 


won. I suspected it before, and 

That was as far as he got. The next 
instant he went backward, chair and all, 
with an ugly crash, and Allan, white 
and quivering with fury, found himself 
struggling with Hastings, who held him 
i! a practiced grip, and Bascom, who 
clung violently to his coat tails. 

There was an outburst of exclama- 
tions, a general move to the table, that 
instinctive sorting out into groups that 
always follows a disturbance. Then 
the inborn British instinct for decorum 
seized the situation. Allan was forced 
back, while Welles, the blood streaming 
from his nose and dripping from his 
mustache, was picked up and propped 
again in his chair. 

“He did! He did!” he was sputter- 
ing, as he dabbed at his face with his 
hand. “I saw him—damned Yankee 
adventurer who thinks he can——” 

“Oh, for God’s sake shut up, 
Welles!” said Hastings, as he snatched 
a napkin from a waiter and handed it 
to the other. “Here! Wipe your face, 


and then let us go into this thing like 
gentlemen.” 

“What’s the trouble—eh? What’s 
the trouble?” said a voice whose au- 
thoritative bark seemed to produce a 
stillness, and the throng about the table 
fell back before a stout, purple-faced, 
explosive old gentleman. 

“Welles—eh?” he went on, glancing 
around. ‘H’m—lI always thought that 
temper of his would get him into trou- 
ble. People won’t stand it, you know. 
What is it—card dispute? The time to 
settle them is at the table, and I think 
we are all interested in getting at the 
truth—eh—what? Now, then, Welles 
—what is your charge?” 

“It is Sir John Bary, the chief jus- 
tice,’ Hastings whispered to Allan. 

“He increased his bet after the cards 
were declared,” Welles answered, 
through the napkin he held to his nose. 
“I saw him flip a red counter % 

“It’s a damned lie!” cried Allan. “Let 
me go! I’m not going to hit him again. 
There is my card, sir. Ask the bank 
manager what is the extent of my letter 
of credit. Cable to New York, at my 
expense, and find out who Iam. Then 
decide if I have to come down here and 
cheat at cards for a miserable two dol- 
lars and a half.” 

“You shall be given every oppor- 
tunity to prove your innocence, Mr. 
Allan,” said Sir John courteously, as he 
took the card. Then came a surpris- 
ing interjection of, ““Hum—hah—hot- 
headed young fool! Nice-lookin’ boy, 
though.” And Hastings whispered 
again to Allan: “Mustn’t mind him— 
he does his thinking out loud and don’t 
know it. Fine old chap, really. You 
are in luck.” 

“Of course, you are not in any way 
bound to submit to this very informal 
inquiry,” Sir John went on. “I am 
merely offering my services as an ac- 
commodation to both parties. Demmed 
noosance—but can’t allow this sort of 
thing. Never do.” 

“IT demand the inquiry, sir,” Allan 
replied. “I have nothing to conceal.” 

“Very well, then. I will proceed. 
Now, Mr. Welles—state your charges 
exactly.” 
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“He has been winning all the even- 
ing ” Welles began, but the chief 
justice checked him instantly. 

“One moment. Do I understand that 
you include improper manipulation of 
the cards, as well as of the counters?” 

“No. I was dealing, myself.” 

“Then the fact of this gentleman’s 
winning has nothing to do with the 
case. Entirely irrelevant. Rather point 
in his favor as tending to lessen tempta- 
tion to surreptitiously increase his bet. 
Usual muddle-headed witness style, 
though. Go on.” 

“Allow me one moment, Sir John.” 
Young D’Abadie stood at the chief jus- 
tice’s elbow. “I think I can settle this 
if you will permit.” 

Sir John turned to him with an air of 
relief. “Oh, Frank—is that you? By 
all means, go on, if you know anything 
of this. Most unpleasant business alto- 
gether. Might be serious, too, for this 
gentleman. Must be settled at once. 


No business to come here really. Amer- 
icans always make trouble. Seems to 
be some sort of a gentleman, though. 


Go on, Frank. I think we can all ac- 
cept your word. Impident young 
hound !—but don’t lie—no.” 

“Thank you, Sir John,” - said 
D’Abadie, manfully concealing his 
amusement at the other’s unconsciously 
audible cerebrations, which in no way 
detracted from his keenness when on 
the bench. “I think Mr. Welles must 
be mistaken in his charges. I was 
watching the game in that mirror there 

—if you stand where I was standing, 
you will see that I had a clear reflec- 
tion of the table—and this gentleman 
cannot very well have been changing 
his counters as he had his hands under 
the table at the time. Besides—he was 
looking rather fixedly in my direction.” 

“You must have been watching the 
game pretty closely, Frank, to have no- 
ticed these details.” 

D’Abadie shrugged his shoulders. “I 
was, Sir John. [ had overheard my 
own name being spoken at the table and 
was naturally a littie interested.” 

“Hah—hum! Mr. Hastings,” and 
Sir John turned to him with a sort of 
arm’s-length courtesy, “dic vou notice 


” 


anything suspicious on the part of Mr. 
Allan?” 

“Nothing, Sir John, and I was sitting 
opposite.” 

Sir John wiped his forehead with an 
air of relief. “Hum—hah! I think 
that settles it.” And he coolly passed 
over Bascom and the fourth man, who 
were visibly bursting to impart infor- 
mation. “Mr. Welles was no doubt sin- 
cere, but he was also mistaken. If Mr. 
Allan will withdraw the word ‘lie’ he 
used to Mr. Welles, we will consider 
the matter entirely settled. Mr, Allan, 
I feel as if I must apologize personally 
for such unpleasantness occurring to a 
stranger.” 

“I am really rather glad of it, sir,” 
laughed Allan, shaking the hand the 
old gentleman extended. “It has shown 
me how you English stand by your na- 
tional reputation for fair play.” 

“Eh—what—what?” And Sir John’s 
keen eyes twinkled a trifle grimly. 
“Hum! Very kind of you—very kind. 
Polite young devil! Wonder who he 
is? Can never place these Americans, 
though. , But a national reputation is 
not always the safest thing to rely on, 
Mr. Allan. Better be more careful in 
future—more__ careful. Won't _ be, 
though—hot-headed young fool! Seen 
too many of ’em in the dock. Er—hah 
—good night—good night.” 

And as Sir Jahn stumped breathily 
back to his cribbage at another table, 
everybody followed his example, leav- 
ing Allan face to face with his witness 
for the defense. 


CHAPTER III 

There was an instant’s direct, meas- 
uring glance as they sized each other 
up. Allan meant to be dignified, coolly 
courteous, to touch just the right note 
of gratitude while casting the burden of 
any further advances upon the other. 
As a matter of fact, as they shook 
hands, he found himself, much to his 
own disgust, stammering a boyish apol- 
ogy that had nothing to do with the 
main matter. 

“T hope you didn’t think | was gos- 
siping about you with those fellows,” he 
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burst out impulsively. “It was simply 
that I was interested and got you mixed 
up with—with ” Then he stopped 
abruptly, as he realized the abyss he had 
nearly fallen into. 

D’Abadie frankly grinned at the 
other’s confusion. “Don’t mention it. 
I did not connect you with it at all.” 
Then, as Allan began a more formal 
thanks, he checked him with: “Please 
don’t. No one ever suspected you at 
all. I was glad to be able to settle it. 
If you feel at all indebted to me, you 
can easily repay me—just give me the 
name of the man who made those gray- 
cord riding breeches you were wearing 
this afternoon.” 

He spoke English with that purity 
that comes from being taught it, and 
only the rising lilt of his sentences be- 
trayed the French Creole. He seemed 
a very charming young man, perfectly 
sure of himself and of his position. A 
bit of a dandy, perhaps, as witness the 
black pearls in his shirt front, and the 
crimson silk cummerbund wound flat 
about his waist. But Allan liked a fel- 


low to have sufficient respect for his 
own body to treat it well and to adorn 
it artistically ; he did the same himself. 

“Would you care for a stroll in the 
gardens?” D’Abadie was saying. “Now 
that I have met you, I warn you that 


I shall not let you go. Outside, we 
should be alone—while here 

He finished with a lift of an eyebrow, 
an utterly Latin ripple of his shoulders, 
and Allan, glancing around, saw that 
the attention of the whole room was 
covertly divided between themselves 
and Welles, who was being taken off by 
Hastings to repair damages. 

They moved toward the garden. As 
they crossed the gallery outside, a man 
approached them with a quick, rather 
breathless, ““Mr. d’Abadie.” And Allan 
saw that it was the mulatto who had 
been pointed out to him inside. 

He seemed in no hurry to speak, once 
he had gained the Creole’s attention. 
He hung back, cleared his throat loudly, 
and raised one hand, holding a hand- 
kerchief as if in signal, and from out- 
side came the twang of banjos and a 
throaty negro tenor. 


Allan recognized the air the man was 
singing; one of those tinkling, impu- 
dent little island tunes to which the ne- 
groes loved to set impudent little verses 
concerning people and current events. 
But the way in which D’Abadie paled 
and stiffened as he heard it caused 
Allan to try to sift some meaning from 
the “Gumbo” French: 

“Vini li_a moin secou’; 

La jounesse e presk’ couru. 

Vini li, ah moin doux-doux, 

La cai’'—la cai’—la cai’ Laventi’.” 

To Allan it seemed a mere trashy 
doggerel. As far as he could make out, 
with his smattering of patois, it ran: 
“Come to my help; youth is nearly 
gone. Come, then, my love, to the 
house at Laventille.” There was an in- 
stant of silence, in which none of them 
stirred, held by D’Abadie’s white rigid- 
ity. Then the voice went on again: 

“Premé’ jounesse e tem’ joyou’, 
Premé jounesse e toujou’ doux. 
Ka vini done a moin secou’? 
Aba-daba-aba-daba-abadie.” 

As the voice stopped, there was an 
oath from the white man, a strangled 
gasp of fear from the mulatto, and Al- 
lan, obeying a swift instinct, flung his 
arms about the Creole, catching him 
literally in mid-air as he launched him- 
self at the other. 

The impact drove them both back 
against the wall, but Allan hung on. 
The mulatto, trembling, with a yellow- 
white face, was standing his ground in 
a sort of desperation of fear. 

“Strike me _ if 
D’Abadie,” he dramatically. 
“Strike me—strike your cousin—yes! 
I am willing—I submit—I call on this 
gentleman to witness that I do not offer 
any resistance to your assault—I x 

“All right. Let me_ go,” said 
D’Abadie curtly, and Allan felt the tense 
muscles under his grasp relax. “I'll 
thank you for that later on. You need 
not be afraid, Mr. Abadie. I am not 
going to strike you. J am too well 
aware that that is precisely what you 
want me to do—what you got up this 
little scene for. You will pay me for 
this, but I can wait. Come, Mr. Allan 
—shall we go on?” 


wish, Mr. 


you 


gurgled 
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Without another glance at the mu- 
latto, he went down the steps, and Al- 
lan followed, trying to figure it out. 
That second verse had plainly meant: 
“First youth is the time of joy—is al- 
ways sweet. Who, then, will come to 
my help?” And then had followed the 
obvious play upon the names of the 
two men. He remembered suddenly, 
also, that Government House was 
known to the negroes as “the big house 
at Laventille.” He could not under- 
stand it, but it was plain that there were 
many things hidden beneath the smiling 
surface that Felicidad turned to the 
casual visitor. 

“Are you superstitious, Mr. Allan?” 
asked D’Abadie, as he lit a cigarette 
with fingers that still trembled from his 
unrelieved anger. 

“As the very devil!” laughed Allan. 

“That is good,” and D’Abadie nodded 
in satisfaction. “So am I—and I have 


a superstition that somehow you are 
going to be lucky for me.” 
“JT think I am the one to feel that. 


If it hadn’t been for you 

“The thanks are mine,” the other in- 
terrupted. “You have been lucky for 
me twice to-night. That brute—oh, 
yes, he is my—my ‘cousin’; I know 
Welles told you that—he wanted me to 
strike him that he might have me ar- 
rested, make a scandal—and get those 
verses quoted in open court.” 

“T don’t think I understand——” Al- 
lan began. 

“And I must not bore you with my 
affairs. It is simply that that song was 
an attack on the name of the best and 
greatest lady it has been my fortune to 
meet.” 

Allan’s mind was working rapidly, 
running over half-remembered words 
heard at the card table. He loved the 
unexpected, and to him there was some- 
thing fascinating in the way he had 
been suddenly projected into this 
stranger's affairs. 

“T don’t want to butt in,” he said, 
‘“but—I’ll confess to being a little curi- 
ous. You spoke of my having been 
lucky for you twice to-night. Was the 
other when $ 

“When you Arthur 


knocked down 


Welles,” D’Abadie finished. “It was he 
who started all that ‘first youth’ talk— 
he or the horse leech’s daughter.” 

“The what?” 

D’Abadie laughed. “I mean his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Soltau—that is what we call 
her. She is the wife of the colonial sec- 
retary. But enough of me. Tell me 
something of yourself. You will let me 
see something of you, will you not? Let 
us make some plans.” 

“Tt is hardly worth while, I’m afraid. 
I return to New York to-morrow.” 

“Why, man!”—and D’Abadie laid his 
hands on Allan’s shoulders; when he 
accepted people, he seemed to begin just 
where he meant to leave off, with no 
time wasted in getting acquainted 
“you mustn’t go yet; you must let me 
show you the island. Have you seen 
the Crater Lakes—the Mud Volcanoes 
—the High Woods? Have you met the 
governor and Lady Lamont?” 

“T haven’t seen much of anything,” 
Allan replied, chilling with a recollec- 
tion of his prolonged isolation. “As to 
meeting anybody, you are practically 
the first person I have spoken to.” 

“Was it as bad as that?” asked 
D’Abadie sympathetically. “I am so 
sorry. But you mustn’t blame us; we 
daren’t accept people just now unless 
we know something of them. Please 
stay and let me make up for our seem- 
ing inhospitality.” 

Allan really wanted to stay. That 
sensuous, scented air, which seemed to 
throb with its tropical vitality, the rus 
tling palms overhead, the dancing trac 
ery of the fireflies, the bars of odor 
from strange, unseen flowers—it was 
all so strange, so intensely foreign, with 
such a sense of startling, unethical 
things back of it all. And here was an 
entry into the very heart of it being of- 
fered to him by a man who interested 
him as much as did the place itself. 

“Very well.” He turned impulsively 
to the other. “I'll stay a while longer 
—and thank you.” 

“T am glad,” said D’Abadie simply. 
“They call Felicidad the West Indies 
of the West Indies, and I will show you 
everything. It may be your last chance 
to see it, too. If Emile Abadie has his 
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way, there will be a second Haiti here 
in a few years.” 

“But surely England 

“England!” D’Abadie shrugged his 
shoulders with the inescapable bitter- 
ness of the French Creole for the ruling 
country. “The West Indies have ceased 
to pay, and England has troubles of her 
own. They have withdrawn the troops 
and handed us a constitution that places 
us all at the mercy of the niggers.” 

“But this is a crown colony still, isn’t 
it?” Allan objected. “The governor is 
the supreme authority.” 

D’Abadie was silent for a minute, as 
if deciding how much to say. 

“Yes, the governor is the supreme au- 
thority,” he said, at last. “And I am 
the principal representative of the 
planters, the largest property holder. 
That song just now—that attempt to 
provoke me to assault that mulatto man 
-it is all part of a scheme to make it 
impossible for the governor to use his 
authority in any way that would bene- 
fit me. Perhaps you had better go, 
after all, Mr. Allan,” he continued. 
‘No one knows what may be going to 
happen here. I advise you to get 
away.” 

Allan wheeled around with a more 
vital interest than he had felt before. 

“If there is going to be a scrap, I 
want to be in it!” he cried. “I’m simply 
spoiling for one. And—lI’d rather be in 
it on your side than that of anybody 
else I’ve seen down here so far.” 

“Good! We will take what 
nd I know you will bring me luck,” an- 
swered D’Abadie. ‘Now, tell me—nave 
you any engagements ? 

“Not the ghost of one.” 

“Then come with me to Toco—that 
is one of my cocoa plantations on the 
north coast.. A rough place, and there 
will be no one there but ourselves and 
the servants, but I think you will find 
it interesting. Will you come?” 

“Just watch me!” laughed Allan. 

“Good! I shall start at two o’clock, 
and ride all night to avoid the sun; the 
moon will be up by then. I will send a 
horse for you at one-thirty. You need 
only bring a toothbrush and a razor; I 


comes, 


keep a stock of everything up there, and 
we are much the same size.” 

So it was settled, and to Allan that 
night ride seemed his first genuine in- 
troduction to the tropics. 

Like experienced travelers, they went 
slowly and in silence, husbanding their 
own and their ponies’ strength; first out 
through the suburbs of St. George, past 
the great stretch of the Savannah, the 
villas of Laventille, and the sentried 
gate, with the glimpse of a flagstaffed 
tower that told of Government House; 
then on through a little valley, where 
guitars still sounded from gay cottages, 
and women, in the full bloom of the 
wonderful beauty of their mixed blood, 
called softly to them from the galleries 
hung with lanterns; then down a long, 
yellow road between miles of rustling 
sugar cane, endless levels of opalescent 
green, alive with myriads of fireflies. 

They began to ascend, and there came 
a constantly increasing wildness; a 
scrub growth of bamboos, a wood of 
groogroo palms, like tall, gray ghosts, 
a fresher air, a sense of being on the 
edge of things, a vision of the sleeping 
city spread out beneath them. Dawn 
found them following a “trace” through 
woods matted together with an impen- 
etrable tangle of creepers. There was a 
sudden gray in the narrow strip of sky 
overhead, the blundering flight of be- 
lated bats seeking the shadows, the 
sleepy chirp of awaking birds, and then, 
all at once, that strident chorus with 
which the High Woods hail the day— 
the hum of millions of cicadas, the 
screech of the parrakeets, which seemed 
perpetually aghast about something, the 
chatter of a band of solemn-faced lit- 
tle “kinkajous,” who swung by their 
tails, and scolded, and pelted the trav- 
elers with twigs and nuts. 

Soon they reached a little thatched 
hut in a clearing, where bananas and 
coffee, manioc and corn scrambled for 
life amidst the burned stumps. A ne- 
gro couple—“Antoine” and “Palmyre” 
—with their uncounted, half-naked, 
pot-bellied progeny, came thronging 
round to greet “Miché Fanqua,” as they 
called D’Abadie. 

There they offsaddled, and Palmyre, 
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from three rusty iron pots and a smol- 
dering fire of green wood, produced a 
breakfast of agouti stew, johnnycake, 
wild honey, and coffee fresh from the 
shrubs, the smell of its roasting still in 
the air. 

Suddenly the scented freshness fled 
from the morning; the sun blazed down 
into the clearing and back again into the 
eyes from every polished leaf, until 
they were glad to push on again into 
the shade of the woods. An ever-in- 
creasing heat that drained every pore; 
an endless winding in and out among 
trees, trees, trees—Allan felt that he 
had always been on that journey and 
always would be, never getting any far- 
ther than the middle. 

At last there came a breath of fresher 
air along the green tunnel of the 
“trace,” accompanied by a faint noise 
like that from a distant bowling alley. 
The forest ceased as abruptly as a wall, 
and they emerged into cleared land, 
starred with the fresh green of young 
arrowroot. Overhead was a wide arch 
of sky, beyond a vista of billowing blue 
ranges, falling away to the glitter of the 
ocean a thousand feet below. 

““See—there is Toco!” cried 
D’Abadie, laughing as the strong sweep 
of the wind tore his hat from his head. 
“Five minutes more.” 

To Allan it hardly seemed the same 
island. Here were no great -expanses 
of sugar with the white mills 
looming up in their midst like stranded 
ships. It was a world of sharp angles 
covered with pink, 
and gold, and green, of slopes ablaze 
with the blossoming “cocoa mothers” ; 
and in its midst, perched on the shoul- 
der of a mountain, five hundred feet 
above the ocean, was a_ long, 
gray, weather-beaten bungalow, which 
seemed to cling to the ground lest it be 
blown away by the salt rush of the 
trade wind. 

“T hope you'll like it,” said D’Abadie, 
as they dismounted and handed the 
reins to the coolie grooms, who sprang 
up, apparently from the ground, to re- 
ceive them. “I can’t offer you any 
feminine society up here. As far as I 


cane, 


masses OT! foliage, 


know, there isn’t even a decent-looking 
nigger woman on the whole place.” 

“So much the better,” laughed Allan, 
stamping the stiffness out of his legs. 
“I’m distinctly off the whole female sex 
just now. I don’t give a cuss if I 
never see a girl again in my whole 
life.” 

The next moment he snatched off his 
hat and clutched hastily at the wide- 
open breast of his shirt, flushing to the 
tips of his ears as he realized that he 
was looking right at one that very in- 
stant. 

CHAPTER IV. 

She was looking, straight over his 
head, at D’Abadie, her vivid, irregular 
little face alive with delighted mischief 
at his surprise. As Allan spoke, she 
turned and swept him with a glance that 
he remembered having encountered be- 
fore; one of challenging question that 
slid off from him with a stinging indif- 
ference. 

“Laurette!” exclaimed D’Abadie, then 
dropped, in his astonishment, into Hin- 
du profanity. ‘“Aali mai—how on earth 
did you get here?” 

“My dear Fanqua, you might say you 
are glad to see me—and I didn’t get 
here on earth at all,” she answered mu- 
tinously. “The captain of the Tabuga 
mail boat kindly stopped at the embar- 
cadére to let me off.” 

Her voice was a contralto edition of 
her brother’s, but her intonation held 
far more of the Creole lilt and swit 
and an at once 
had been brought up more exclusively 
on the island. 

“What? You held up the Tabug: 
mail boat and took her twenty miles out 
of her course just because you had a 
notion to come to Toco!” exclaimed 
D’Abadie. “Oh, Laurette, when will 
you get sense ?”’ 

“The captain seemed quite willing— 
yes.” And she spread out her hands as 
if launching the whole matter into an 
abyss of nonimportance. 
what does it matter if the Tabuga boat 
is late? It was you yourself who said 
that all they had enough of over there 
was time.” 
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“But what was Tante Marie think- 
ing of to let you come?” 

Laurette swung herself up on the rail, 
and sat there, her feet stuck impudently 
out before her. “Tante Marie cried— 
of course. She even threatened to ap- 
peal to the archbishop, but I said I 
was surely coming, and I got her an 
eau sucrée and her beads, and she said 
she would pray for me all day.” 

“Very well.” Frank tore off his hat 
and flung it down on the ground in ex- 
asperation. “I shall get Lady Lamont 
to talk to you.” 

“Tt is because of Lady Lamont that I 
am here,” she retorted triumphantly. 
“T had a message from her last night, 
from Arouca. They are coming here 
to stay two days on their way back, and 
[ came up to get things ready. There!” 

“The  governor’s party—coming 
here?” Frank exclaimed. Then, as if 
the news recalled him to his guest’s 
presence, he turned to Allan. “My dear 
fellow, excuse me. I was so angry that 
[ forgot you for the moment. Mr. Al- 


lan—my sister, Miss d’Abadie.” 


“Mr. Allan.” 

The girl vouchsafed him the eighth 
of a nod that convinced Allan she had 
heard his unthinking remark as he dis- 
mounted. He could not decide whether 
she was more child or woman, as she 
sat there on the rail, swinging her feet 
and regarding him through half-closed 
eyes. But whichever she might be, she 
had evidently no intention of unbend- 
ing just then, and he was glad when 
Frank, who seemed to appreciate the 
situation, hurried him off for a bath 
ind a change. He found himself in a 
dim, cool room, delivered into the hands 
of a slim, brown coolie lad, Gunraj by 
name, who knelt and took off his boots 
and leggings,-and then piloted him out- 
side to the bathroom, a_latticework 
over a natural pool, where a little water- 
fall made a perpetually renewed com- 
bination of shower and tub. 

Back in his room, arraying himself in 
fresh flannels brought by the coolie boy, 
he could hear the brother and sister 
talking somewhere on the gallery out- 
side. In speaking to each other, they 
seemed to drop more into the Creole 


accent, and their voices rose and fell in 
lazy, swinging cadences with an in- 
tensely tropical effect. So absorbed 
was Allan in listening to the tones, that 
it was not until it was too late that he 
realized they were speaking about him. 

“Who is he, then—this creature? 
Eh? Tell me that!” 

“Who is it, then, of whom you speak 
in such a manner?” 

“That American, of course. Why 
have you brought him here?” 

“Because I like him. Now what?’ 

“You had no business to bring him 
here, not when I was coming.” 

“Oh, you are cr-r-razee—yes ! 
was I to know it?” 

“Then you should 
him!” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh—because—— 
is ugly.” 

“He is not.” 

“He is—great, 


How 


have. I hate 


For one thing, he 


long, white-faced, 
blue-eyed, yellow head. He cannot stay 
here to meet the Lamonts. He has 
never been presented to them, never 
even written his name at Government 
House. How can he meet them? It 
is not etiquette.” 

“That will be all right. When Sir 
Claude hears something about him, he 
will be glad to meet him.” 

“Oh, Fanqua—what is it?” 

“Something you don’t know. But 
everybody in St. George knows it by 
now.” 

“Oh, was that what the men were all 
laughing at on the boat? Fanqua—tell 
me—at And there came the 
sound of an impatiently stamped foot. 

“You would like him, too, if you 
only knew it.” 

“Fanqua—tell me!” 

“I won't—just to punish you.” 

“Very well. I warn you, you 
regret it—yes!”’ 

“Laurette, be good, now. 
guest.” 

“He is no guest of mine. 
better tell me.” 

“If you are rude, I will send you 
home.” 

“You can’t—not when Lady Lamont 
is coming.” 
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“Then I will tell Lady Lamont, if 
you are rude, and she will talk to you 
and make you cry.” 

“It is not true! She never made me 
cry. No one can, except that I cry be- 
cause I am angry. You can tell the 
archbishop and all the fathers—I don’t 
care. And—oh—I will be the very 
devil—yes !” 

A few moments later, D’Abadie came 
into Allan’s room, and, after potter- 
ing aimlessly about, began, in that apol- 
ogetic manner that men assume when 
about to explain the shortcomings of 
their female relations: 

“You—you mustn’t mind Laurette if 
she seems—queer. She is a good girl, 
really, but she has been spoiled. You 
see, our mother died when she was ten, 
and our father two years after, and 
poor old Tante Marie never could man- 
age her, so she has always done.as she 
pleased. She would not even go to 
Paris to school, she would remain here. 
She thinks because she is Miss d’Abadie 
she can run the whole island—even to 


holding up the Tabuga mail boat.” 
“I’m sure | hadn't noticed anything,” 
said Allan politely. 
“Well, you probably will,’ was the 


grim rejoinder. “But it has nothing to 
do with you. It is simply that we have 
had a row, she and I. I will get Lady 
Lamont to talk to her. She can do 
anything she likes with Laurette.” 

“That reminds me,” said Allan. 
“Are you sure it is all right for me to 
be here when the governor's party ar- 
rive? I’m not up in the correct thing 
down here. If it would be easier for 
you to have me get out——” 

“No—no! You must not think of it. 
Of course, as a rule, when the gov- 
ernor pays a visit, we submit a list of 
the other guests for his approval. But 
you are different—you are a foreigner, 
and have no connection with local af- 
fairs. I am glad that it happens this 
way. We will send down for our even- 
ing things and it will be all right.” 

It was not until dinner that dgaurette 
condescended to appear again. Remem- 
bering Frank’s description of Toco as 
“a rough little place,” Allan smiled 
when he noted the heavy damask and 


silver, and the rows of silent-footed 
coolie servants, one of whom had noth- 
ing else to do but relight the lamps, 
which constantly went out in the strong 
rush of the trade wind that, at Toco, 
made mosquito screens a superfluity. 
Laurette, very dignified in an evening 
gown, sailed in and took her place, as 
cool, as maddeningly remote, as if they 
had been two naughty boys under pun- 
ishment. 

Behind her stood her former nurse, 
Madam Cudjoe, now her maid; an 
enormous, jet-black negress, incased in 
white, topped with a crimson shawl and 
turban. In comparison to her, Lau- 
rette looked like a child playing at be- 
ing grown up, all the more so because 
madam, immensely important as offi- 
cial chaperon, was faithfully imitating 
her mistress’ behavior. Did Laurette 
drop a chilly monosyllable, the negress’ 
great, yellow-black eyes rolled in flash- 
ing scorn; a tilt of Laurette’s nose, and 
up went the three black chins with a 
breathy snort. Allan manfully strug- 
gled with his amusement, but there was 
a twinkle in his eyes that was plainly 
infuriating to the little lady; and as she 
grew more dignified, so the uncon- 
scious burlesque behind her back in- 
creased, and, with it, the laughter in 
Allan’s eyes. 

“Frank,” Laurette exclaimed, seizing 
on one of her brother’s gibes as an out- 
let for her exasperation, “if you can- 
not behave to me properly, I will leave 
the room—yes. Now—be quiet!” 

And the negress, folding her arms 
across her broad bosom, raked D’Abadie 
with a fiery glance, and boomed out, in 
a mixture of three tongues: 

“Miché Fanqua—you choop!” 

Not the best training could have 
stood it, and Allan found himself gaz- 
ing into his plate, emitting strangled, 
choking sounds. 

Laurette sprang up, overturning the 
chair behind her. 

“Oh—this is too much!” she cried 
furiously. ‘To be insulted—laughed at 
at my own table!” 

“But—Miss d’Abadie—really—I was 
not laughing at you,’ Allan protested. 
“Tt was simply _ 
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“You were—you shall not deny it!” 
she stormed at him, like a little tropical 
fury. “What else is there here to laugh 
at? Oh, I hate you both—I hate you— 
hate you! I will go home to-night! 
Frank—do you hear me?” She stamped 
at him, but all Frank could produce was 
ridiculous noises. ‘Very well—if they 
cannot behave like gentlemen, we will 
go. Come, Madam Cudjoe.” 

She moved to the wide-open doors 
with a genuine, womanly dignity that 
brought Allan to his feet. Then, in as 
sudden a change to an utterly childish 
rage, she ran back, snatched a plate 
from the table, crashed it down on the 
floor, and ran from the room in a storm 
of sobs. 

“We've done it, now!” ejaculated Al- 
lan, in dismay. In the society he was 
accustomed to, it was accounted serious 
when ladies broke crockery; but Frank 
merely grinned unconcernedly. 

“IT warned you there might be ruc- 
tions—yes. Don’t worry. IT’ soon 
settle it. She will be all right, now she 
has got it out of her system.” 

He followed his sister out onto the 
gallery, leaving Allan at the table, try- 
ing to appear unconcerned under the 
incurious, unwavering stares of the 
coolie servants. 

From the gallery came the sounds of 
Madam Cudjoe’s deep-toned crooning, 
of Laurette’s and Frank’s sen- 
tences of reconciliation. Then a pause, 
a sharp: “That Welles—did he, really 

really?” from Laurette, and Frank 
called: “Come out, Allan. All is well 

aon 

Laurette was sitting in a hammock, 
smiling brilliantly, the tears on her 
cheeks sparkling like dew, and Allan 
wondered again if she were child or 
woman. She seemed to be an epitome 
of her own lovely island, just as charm- 
ing, just as passionate, just as given to 
sudden storms and the equally sudden 
radiances that followed them. 

“T was rude.” She smiled, as Allan 
bent and kissed the hand she extended 
to him. “If you say I was not, | shall 
quarrel again. I knew you were laugh- 
ing at Nanna all the time, but—oh, well 

—I wanted trouble—lots of it! Frank, 


sobs. 


if you tell Lady Lamont, I will break 
the next plate on your head—yes! Now 
we are good friends, Mr. Allan—no? 
And you shall go riding with me at 
dawn to-morrow, if you dare to after 
to-night ?” 

All that night Allari tossed on his 
bed, unable to sleep. His body was 
chained by fatigue, but his mind seemed 
to have taken fire. Turning over, he 
propped his chin on his hands, staring 
out at the wind-driven darkness. He 
had spent such nights before, lying 
through them in a mental whirl, as if 
the gearing of his brain had slipped and 
the engines were running wild. There 
had been many of them in the days 
that had preceded his affair in New 
York, and he groaned out in a half 
terror lest he was about to go through 
another such period of torment. 

When Gunraj brought his coffee, in 
the first gray of the dawn, he was still 
lying there, wide-eyed and tense. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was on the third day of Allan’s 
stay that the governor’s party arrived at 
Toco. They came in about sunset, ob- 
viously jaded by a long day’s traveling, 
which had included the “opening” of a 
village pump and the giving of prizes at 
two negro schools. 

There were several white men, whom 
he had not time to sort out, then a 
woman in a crushed habit of gray silk, 
her face hidden by a mushroom hat and 
the white linen mask wore as a 
protection from the sun. Laughingly 
disregarding Frank’s proffered hand, 
she sprang lightly from her saddle. 

“My dear boy, I have been on and 
off this poor beast at least six hundred 
times in the last week. How are you?” 
And as D’Abadie raised to his lips the 
hand in the loose, gray gauntlet, Allan 
noted the reverence, the boyish adora- 
tion, in his eyes. “Ah, Laurette! So 
good of you to have us! Mr, Allan— 
how d’ye do?” as he was presented. 
“We will meet face to face at dinner. 
I refuse to take off my mask except in 
private. The heat was frightful.” 

Then, with Laurette at her side, and 


she 
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Madam Cudjoe, in an ecstasy of impor- 
tance, backing before her, Lady La- 
mont passed in. 

The dinner that night was intensely 
interesting to Allan as his first glimpse 
of the official society of a British col- 
ony. Opposite*him was a_ bookish 
young man, who seemed to be the pri- 
vate secretary; next him was a Lieu- 
tenant Gaussen, the governor’s aid-de- 
camp, evidently chosen, as aids must be, 
for his good manners and invincible 
good humor. At the foot of the table 
sat Laurette, a stately, high-bred little 
lady, at least five years older than the 
tomboyish companion of the early- 
morning rides which had come to be 
an institution between them; a change 
that he attributed directly to the pres- 
ence of Lady Lamont. At her right 
was Sir Claude, a man of nearly sixty, 
slender, grizzled, his thin, gray face 
stamped with the deep lines of an en- 
during fatigue. Allan regarded him 
with interest as a man who, for nearly 
thirty years, had administered imperial 


power from the Fijis to Felicidad. No 
wonder he looked tired; the very bur- 
den of knowledge he must carry would 
account for that. 

But it was to Lady Lamont that most 
of his veiled attention was given, and 
he found her at once satisfactory and 


disappointing. At first sight of her 
perfect figure, her smooth face, luxuri- 
ant brown hair, and exquisite shoulders, 
he placed her age at twenty-five. Then, 
with a glance at the settled, rather 
statuelike expression of her eyes and 
profile, he shifted the date ten years. 
Her appearance of freshness, he 
thought, was due rather to a sort of ar- 
resting of both body and mind in a mys- 
terious kind of mental cold storage. 
Then he remembered what he had 
heard, that Lady Lamont had married 
Sir Claude at eighteen, and for sixteen 
years had been a governor's lady. It 
almost seemed as if she had forgotten 
how to be anything else; as if her life, 
her very sex, had all been absorbed in 
the task of being an “excellency” in- 
stead of a woman. ; 
“Queen’s representative” was 
stamped on her. Even her gown of 


black silk and net was plainly modeled 
on the rather conservative taste of her 
majesty. It had, as a matter of fact, 
received the compliments of that lady 
herself, having been expressly made for 
a “dine and sleep” at Windsor during 
Sir Claude’s last leave of absence at 
home. To Allan she was pleasant in a 
sort of trainedly perfect way that made 
him feel he might know her for ten 
years and not be any farther forward 
or back. 

And yet, beneath her gracious im- 
personality, at times there came, like 
wandering scents from some hidden 
garden, hints of a real charm that might 
have been; passing suggestions of Ma- 
donna beneath the British matron; sug- 
gestions, too, of something besides Ma- 
donna, of something probably unsus- 
pected even by herself, something really 
human. 

“The woman might be fascinating if 
she ever got really wakened up,” he 
thought. ‘“But—who on earth would 
have the nerve to tackle the job of 
waking her?” 

With Laurette he had only a few 
words, and those not until he bade her 
good night. 

“T shall miss our ride to-morrow 
morning,” he said. 

“Ah! But—why so?” 

“Why? Because I have begun to 
look forward to it—to count upon it.” 

They had lowered their voices to a 
laughing half confidence, and Laurette 
considered him with mocking gravity. 

“Well—even so—l 
why you should miss it.” 

“You mean id 

“Lady Lamont will remain in her 
room till lunch, at least. If you desire 
it so very—very much—perhaps I can 
go—yes.” Then, as she turned away, 
she added impudently: “One must al- 
ways try to please one’s guests, you 
know.” 

It was still dark, the Southern Cross 
just sinking behind the black ridge of 
mountains when Gunraj woke Allan 
with a whispered: “The manzelle sa- 
hiba, she say ‘chello, ” and Allan, hastily 
flinging on his clothes and gulping «the 


don’t quite see 
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scalding coffee, ran out to find Laurette 
already mounted and waiting. 

“Quick!” she cried. “We must hur- 
ry. I want to see the sun rise from 
Morne Rouge—and, see !—there is al- 
ready the dawn that arrives.” 

The gray was spreading rapidly over 
the sky, as sharply defined as if a black 
lid were swinging back on a pivot. They 
reached the summit just in time to 
watch, across the tumbled foreground 
of forested mountains, the swift glory 
as the sun bounded over the eastern rim 
of the ocean, 

To Allan there was something stu- 
pendous in that instantaneous revela- 
tion of the enormous, turquoise dis- 
tance of sky and sea. It was like a cre- 
ation in itself, the immediate emergence 
of a world of flashing color from the 
flat tones of the gray dawn. And 
Laurette, in her transparent pink and 
pallor, her freshness, and utter girlish- 
ness, seemed to be the summing up of 
it all. Like the day itself, she might 


have been just that moment created, 
complete, perfect, full of untried poten- 


tialities. 

Something leaped in Allan’s breast, 
something that swelled at the base of 
his throat, choking back the words that 
struggled for utterance. Then Lau- 
rette, with a touch of her heel, wheeled 
her pony. 

“Come—let us go, now. We have 
seen—and, besides—I have something 
more to show you.” 

“Now, your eyes until I tell 
you to look,” she commanded a little 
later, as they entered the shade of a 
ravine. “This is my fairyland to which 
| take you—and you are the first to 
enter it with me. I hope you feel prop- 
erly complimented. Every year I 
come here, once, at this hour, at the 
time when the cocoa mothers are in 
bloom. Now—you may look!” 

Allan opened his eyes, and gave a cry 
of amazement. 

They were in the midst of one of the 
All about them were the 
trees, with their burnished leaves of 
intense green, their warm, brown 
trunks, and their limbs hung thickly 
with pods, purple and dull gold. But it 


close 


cocoa groves. 


was the light that dazzled him—a rose- 
pink radiance that seemed to stream 
around and actually through him in its 
searching brilliance. Then, with a 
glance upward, he understood. 

In place of the sky, there was a cloud 
of bright coral, the flowers of the great 
“cocoa mothers” which had dropped 
their foliage almost in a night and as 
quickly replaced it with those millions 
on millions of pink petals, all quivering 
and glowing in the white-hot rays of 
the level sun. The ground, too, was 
simply a carpet of the same petals. 
Laurette was seated among them, tum- 
bling handfuls of them in her lap, show- 
ering them about her in delight. 

Allan dismounted slowly and in si- 
lence, tied the ponies to a tree, and then, 
still in silence, approached Laurette. He 
could not have spoken just then, could 
not haye hurried, could not have done 
anything but just what he was doing. 
Even so, there seemed to be a part of 
him that was holding back, struggling 
for escape, but that which had him in 
its grip was the stronger, and there was 
an absolute compulsion upon him. 

“You like this place?” she asked, 
smiling up at him and throwing a pink 
spray of the petals about her shoulders. 
“T am so glad—lI Then her voice 
died in her throat, as she met his eyes. 

“Laurette.” ‘ 

She dragged herself to her feet, trem- 
bling violently. “Mr. Allan—lI 
No—no! Goaway! Please go away!” 

“Laurette,” he repeated simply. He 
held out his arms to her as she stood 
there, quivering with an impulse of 
flight that her limbs would not obey. 

But though her body seemed chained, 
her spirit still fought against his; it 
leaped into her eyes, and they blazed 
back at him as they stood there, in that 
unreal world of marvelous light, 
stripped of manners and civilizations, 
just a man and a woman. 

“Laurette, I love you!” 

“Go away from me! I hate you!” 

“You do not! You love me, Lau- 
rette. Your eyes tell me that. You 
love me. Just as I love you, so you 
love me.” 

Her eyes shifted uneasily under his 
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gaze, her hands relaxed, letting a little 
shower of pink petals fall down over 
her white habit. With a dry, gasping 
sob, she stumbled forward toward him, 
and would have fallen had not his arms 
been already about her. 

“Oh—how did you know it?” she 
asked, a few moments later. “How 
could you tell? Did—did I, then, show 
it so plainly that I loved you?” 

“T didn’t know it,” he answered. “I 
was hoping—fearing—longing—doing 
everything but knowing. But that mo- 
ment when you looked at me—then I 
knew.” 

“Ah, I loved you the first time I saw 
you—on the Maraccas Road one after- 
noon. And then—when I saw you here 
—you stood there with the sun on your 
hair—lI could see the blood rise in your 
throat as you looked at me—and 

“Was that why 3 

“T behaved so badly? 


Yes. I hated 


you because I could not help loving you, 
and I hated myself for hating you when 
I loved you so—you know how it is? 


And—oh—I wanted to make you suf- 
fer—torments—and then soothe you 
and ease you—and make you suffer 
again—that you might turn to me once 
more to be soothed. And that night— 
when you laughed Oh!” 

“But I wasn’t laughing at you.” 

“T knew it. But you must never 
laugh at me, not even when you are not. 
And—tell me quickly! What did you 
mean by saying that you were ‘dis- 
tinctly off the female sex’? Eh? Tell 
me!” 

“T meant that I was waiting for you, 
and as I had no idea you were there 
when 

“No—you 
than that.” 
him again. 
you have done? 
you have loved?” 

“T never loved before. I thought I 
did, but now I know better.” 

“T hate those women you thought you 
loved! I am afraid lest you think you 
love me because I remind you of them.” 

“T love you because you are you— 
because you are like no one else in 


meant something more 
And she sprang away from 
“Oh, how do I know what 
Or how many times 


God’s world. There are none to com- 
pare with you even.” 

“Ah—that’s better! You may kiss 
me now, Clyde—such a funny name, 
that—Kellyde—ha, ha, ha! Do you 
know—no one ever kissed me—that 
way—before ?” 

“T knew that.” 

“But how?” 

“Oh—you need such a lot of teaching 
—that is why.” 

“Well, you may give me one lesson. 
Clyde, don’t let us tell any one of this. 
Let us keep it a secret just between us 
two.” 

“How can I keep it a secret? Every- 
body will know when they see me look 
at you.” 

“Oh, well—that does not matter so 
much. I mean my part of it. I shall 
be quite unconscious. Oh, it will be 
such fun! I shall not tell even Lady 
Lamont.” 

“You think a great deal of her, don’t 
you? I am jealous.” 

“T love her—yes; but this is differ- 
ent. But she is my ideal of a woman— 
so stately and cold. Don’t you wish I 
were more like her?” 

“You? God forbid!” 

“Naughty! But it is all right. Don’t 
you like her, then?” 

“She is all right, but she doesn’t ‘at- 
tract me, somehow.” 

“Well, that is all right, too. But you 
must be very, very nice to her—but just 
a little distant- 

“There will be no trouble about that 
part of it. I shall have all I can attend 
to in you—in you—in you!” 

As his arms tightened about her, she 
flung her own about his neck, bending 
his head down until their lips met. 

“Oh, Clyde—what have you done to 
me?” she cried. “You have made me 
shameless—yes. Is this /—Laurette 
d’Abadie? I don’t know myself. Oh, 
what should I do if anything came be- 
tween us?” 

They sank down, side by side, upon 
the carpet of dry, rustling petals. Allan 
felt a wonderful peace as he drew Lau- 
rette closer and rested her head on his 
shoulder. He wished they could al- 


\ es.” 
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ways stay thus, lapped in that wonder- 
ful warmth and wealth of roseate light. 

“Nothing can ever come between us,” 
he said, pressing his lips to her hair. 
“We love each other; what can come 
between us?” 

Once they had left that place of 
beautiful light, the rest of the day was 
just a torment to him. Lady Lamont 
kept her room, so Laurette did not ap- 
pear again until dinner, and he spent the 
hours in a flame of impatience that the 
necessity for concealment only aug- 
mented. Then the dinner dragged on 
interminably as he sat there, going 
through the motions of eating, smiling, 
and talking, his eyes full of that tanta- 
lizing vision at the foot of the table. 

Either in imitation of her ladyship, 
or in an attempt to tone down that in- 
ner radiance that streamed from her, 
Laurette had put on black. It had the 
effect of making her look smaller, more 
girlish, than ever, and Allan gazed 
until a warning flash from her eyes 
recalled him. She evidently had no in- 
tention of assuaging his impatient tor- 
ture. Even after they were all gath- 
ered on the dim gallery and there were 
countless opportunities, not a_ single 
handclasp, not the touch of a foot, re- 
warded him as she drifted lightly about, 
maddeningly just out of reach, 

The party broke up early, for the 
governor's party were leaving next day. 
\llan’s heart sank as he heard that 
Laurette was to accompany them. But 
not until him good night did 
Laurette relax the cords of her nega- 
tive rack, with a quick whisper of, 
“Wait! I will come out—for a mo- 
ment.” 

Never before had Allan realized how 
much aimless puttering around men 
must do before they can finally make up 
their minds to cart their ungraceful car- 
casses off to bed. But at last they were 
all gone, and, after a little, he stole 
softly out of his room again. The 
lights were all out, and the dark, empty 
gallery stretched before him, echoing 
with the voices of the tearing, tepid 
wind, 

She was there, waiting for him at 
the far end, a dim figure against the 


° 
~ 


she bade 


gray of the starlight outside. He crept 
softly forward, thinking to surprise her.” 
There was a flame inside him that beat 
against the walls of his chest; a suffo- 
cating pulse that throbbed in the well 
of his throat. With a whispered, “You 
darling !”’ and a surge of the half-brutal 
strength that swept over him, he seized 
her, lifting her off her feet, crushing 
his lips to hers until he could taste the 
blood from his own. 

For an instant she lay there in his 
arms, inert and passive. Then her 
whole body grew rigid and cold, as if it 
had been suddenly frozen, and Allan 
released her, stepping back with an in- 
stinct he could not explain. From be- 
hind him somewhere’he heard a gasp 
and the click of a jalousie. Then, as 
the woman before him turned her face, 
he realized, with a sickening chill that 
sent the blood sweeping back upon his 
heart, that he had kissed Lady Lamont. 


CHAPTER. VI. 

Seven o’clock of the morning after 
his encounter with Allan found Arthur 
Welles—‘“ Bitter” Welles, as he was 
known on the _ island—taking first 
breakfast with his sister on the gallery 
of her bungalow. 

She was a tall, slim woman of forty, 
intensely blond and still quite a beauty 
by night. Even in the morning she was 
remarkable, though the trying green 
light that filtered through the vines ac- 
centuated the bony structure of her 
face, the tight set of the lips over the 
large, white teeth, and the restless, hun- 
gry look in her eyes. It was that in- 
ward hunger, the impression she always 
gave of an insistent, clutching demand, 
that had earned for her her subtitle of 
“the horse leech’s daughter.” One felt 
that, once those long, thin hands had 
fastened on anything, they would not 
easily relax their grip. 

“Well?” she asked, as he stopped his 
savagely colored account of the night 
before. “They kicked him out, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Kicked him out!” sneered Welles, 
fingering the blue swelling that marked 
the impact of Allan’s fist. “I should 
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say not! It was too good an oppor- 
tunity to lose. That footling old ass 
ary barged in, and then our precious 
‘first youth’ came and helped white- 
wash the brute!” 

“What? When he had been caught 
cheating at cards?” 

“They saw a chance to get me. Any 
stick is good enough to beat us with 
He and D’Abadie went off together, 
thick as thieves. Things didn’t go so 
smoothly, though. D’Abadie had a row 
with his cousin on the gallery after- 
ward.” 

“With 
there ?” 


“Yes. 


Emile Abadie? Was he 
lirst signs of the times—eh? 
‘The chocolate councilor’-—not bad, 
that. | can claim some credit for their 
set-to. It came on through some nig- 
gers singing those patois verses | wrote 
to fit the air to ‘La Kalinda.’ ”’ 

“Arthur! You don’t mean that you 
gave -’ 

“My dear girl, what do you suppose | 


am? I left the verses on my office desk ; 
| 


if one of the nigger clerks stole them, | 
am not to blame, am I?” 

Mrs. Soltau propped her long 
arms on the table, looking across at him 
with a slightly perplexed air 

“Took here, Arthur, why are 
harping so on that ‘first youth’ busi- 


W hite 


you 
ness? You can’t do anything with that 
The woman is the very incarnation of 
the whole mid-Victorian era Now— 
let us What are 

He glanced around 


leaned over and spoke Phe vyover4ri 


you iter 


cautiousl then 


orship.” 

“For yourself is 

*“(;o0od heavens, no! There’s no 
chance of that. For Bob.” 

They both glanced out through the 
vines to where Mr. Soltau_ pottered 
among the orchids that were his hobby, 
a pleasant, bald, little man, immensely 
admiring of his wife and his brother- 
in-law; in his office a routine man, 
thoroughly safe under guidance, but ut- 
terly incapable of responsibility or in- 
itiative. 

“Bob as governor?’ she 
“What do you mean, Arthur?” 

“Tt is only a chance, of course, but 1t 


asked 


is worth trying,” Welles went on. “If 
Lamont vetoes Abadie’s ordinance, 
there will be nigger riots; that is cer- 
tain. Why, the brutes actually believe 
that it means that the sugar estates are 
to be divided up among them, so many 
acres to each nigger, with a few coolies 
thrown in to work them.” 
“What?> Did Abadie tell them that?” 
“Who knows what he has told them? 
I doubt if he knows himself. He is a 
nigger, too, and when he gets to talking, 
he gets hypnotized by his own voice. 
If there is trouble, it means that La- 
mont’s official head will be served up 
on a charger as a sop to the people at 
home. Give ’em a victim—you know 
how it always is.” 
“Well—even so? 
“Now, suppose he does not veto. 
Chere will be a year of absolute hell. 
Niggers cock-a-hoop, then disappointed. 
Abadie the virtual ruler of the island, 
and losing his head with conceit. Such 
a howl from the Royal Mail that the 
government will have to take action. 
Again—serve them up Lamont as a 
sacrifice; the governor always gets it. 
And ‘in either case, it won't help La- 
mont if his wife is being sung about in 
the streets,” he concluded savagely. 
For a few moments Mrs. Soltau re- 
garded her brother with impartial judg- 
ment 
‘I’m not sure whether you are a cad, 
statesman,” she said, at last 
are point of resemblance to 


is that Hindu proverb?” he 
asked ‘When the kings fall out, the 
princes come to the thrones.’ ” 

‘I think you mean, ‘When the ele- 
phant and the tiger fight, the jackal 
goes off with the prey.’ ” 

“! think I prefer the other, thank 
you, 

“Bah! Let us be frank. What are 
we but jackals, you and I? What 
have we ever had to be any- 
If things had been differ- 


chance 
thing else? 
ent “ 

“Seven o'clock in the morning—eh ?” 
he laughed. “It’s funny, but a woman 
is always ethical up to about three p. m. 
Anyhow, it looks to me as if there is 
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bound to be a new governnor soon, es- 
pecially as Lamont is known to be out 
of sympathy with the present ministry. 
And here is Bob, eight years in the 
island as colonial secretary, fairly pop- 
ular with the whites. If he can get 
Abadie’s support, too——” 

“\Vould he give it?” 

“He is getting frightened. He finds 
he has started more than he can con- 
trol and stands a good chance of being 
squeezed between white and black. He 
can't stop now; he is being driven for- 
ward by his own momentum, and he’d 
give an arm for some sort of alliance to 
save his skin with later on. Not an 
open one, necessarily—just an unspoken 
understanding would be enough. Oh, 
of course, it is the merest chance—but 
anything that helps make the Lamonts 
unpopular will help—and—it’s a 
chance.” 

Mrs. Soltau rose and moved to the 
railings. She was accustomed to fac- 
ing things in her own mind, and just 
then she was looking at her position 
with cool eyes. Usually a colonial sec- 
retaryship was the initial step to a gov- 
ernorship; but they had been eight 
years in Felicidad and there was still 
no sign of one. If anything, they were 
farther back. The previous governor 
had been a widower, and during his 
term Mrs. Soltau, by virtue of her po- 
sition, had been the official hostess 


of Government House. Remembering 


that time of social dominance, she had 


to forgive the woman 
egated her to sec- 
That- had been the begin- 
her antagonism to Lady La- 
mont, and that policy of pin pricks 
which had recently culminated in the 
bitter gibe about Frank d’Abadie be- 
ing her ladyship’s newly recovered 
“first youth.” 

She knew all that her brother’s prop- 
osition would mean, all that would nec- 
essarily lie behind it, but—— She tried 
to be content, tried to subdue the arro- 
gant passion for power that consumed 
her, but it flamed up again, driving her 
even against her will. 

“Do you mean to consult Bob?” she 
asked. 


ning of 


I will drop 


” 


“Bob! Good Lord, no! 
a word in a certain quarter 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she said sharply. “With your temper, 
you are sure to make a mess of it. If 
anything is done, I will do it. Let me 
see. Isn’t there some American wom- 
an ia 

“Yes. Down on Coffee Street. Some 
sort of a missionary, or prophetess, or 
something. Abadie is one of her con- 
verts.” 

“The very thing. I can go down 
there without any suspicion. It’s time 
some one looked into that place, any- 
how. Tell Coublal I shall want the mo- 
tor at eight o'clock.” 

An hour later, she alighted from her 
car before a little cottage set in a gar- 
den which had been trimmed and cut 
into a surprising neatness. Even the 
areca-nut palms on either side of the 
gate had been clipped into exact sym- 
metry, and one of them bore a neat lit- 
tle sign: 


HOME OF THE SAVING THOUGHT. 
Mrs. Minnie Brax, 
Christian Healing and Teaching. 
Non-Institutional, All Are Welcome. 

At the door, Mrs. Soltau was re- 
ceived by a neat littlke woman with 
large, faded, dreamy eyes and elabo- 
rately arranged gray hair. She smiled 
continuously with a certain deliberate 
sprightliness. 

“You wished to see me?” she asked. 
“IT am Mrs. Brax.” 

“Ah, morning, Mrs. Brax. 
Frightfully hot, isn’t it? Iam Mrs. Sol- 
tau,” drawled the other, in her most 
charming tones. She paused, expec- 
tantly waiting the usual effect of her 
name when pronounced in the island, 
but Mrs. Brax merely smiled more in- 
tensely. 

“Solto—well, I don’t know as I ever 
heard that name before. You must be 
some kind of a foreigner, I expect. Are 
you a seeker?” 

“T suppose you could call me that. I 
came to inquire what it is you are teach- 
ing here.” 


ood 
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“T am spreading the light of the sav- 
ing thought, Mrs. Solto. The blessed 
truth: ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.’ ” 

“Very interesting, I’m sure,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Soltau. “Let me sec. It 
was Solomon said that, didn’t he?” 

“Ve-es,”’ Mrs. Brax admitted, with a 
shade of reluctance. “To tell the truth, 
I’d as soon it had been any of the others 
—except maybe David. But then— 
there’s so many things— And her 
eyes clouded with an expression of puz- 
zlement. ‘Maybe I see in a glass darkly 
as yet But there! I know it’s true 
—and that’s enough.” 

“Are you a Christian Scientist, then?” 

“I’m a Christian, and I’m scientific, 
too!” said Mrs. Brax, with an unex- 
pected decision. “But I’m no Eddyite 
—no, ma’am! I ain’t going to bow 
down to no earthly personality. Then 
I’m voluntary, too.” 

She nodded to a basket that hung on 
the wall beneath another sign—the 
“truth” seemed to run to signs—which 
read: “Ireely ye have received; freely 
give.” 

“I’ve had a wonderful leading,” she 
went on. “It was three years ago in 
St. Joe, Missouri, that the light come to 
me, and I went right into the work. 
Then the word came to me in the si- 
lence to come down here and give an 
uplift to all these poor black souls un- 
der the heel of the oppressor.” 

Mrs. Soltau glanced outside, 
group of those same downtrodden black 








where a 


souls lounged past, gorgeously lazy, 
their faces shining with health and fat- 
ness. Compared to them, the pallid lit- 
tle uplifter seemed like a ghost. Yet 
she was evidently sincere; perhaps that 
was what was the matter with her, Mrs. 
Soltau thought. 

“They take the message like the bread 
of life itself,” she was saying. “Of 
course’—and again that troubled ex- 
pression crept into her eyes—*they get 
some mighty queer 7-deas about it. But 
then one must just love them and be 
patient. fHlere’s one of my students, 
right now.” 

Without the formality of knocking, 
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a large, bouncing young negress strode 
in, carefully deposited the market bas- 
ket she carried, and flopped down be- 
side it on the floor. Drawing a ciga- 
rette from behind her ear, she lighted 
it, then gave vent to the rather discon- 
certing bit of personal information: 
‘Me belly hurt too bad.” 

Mrs. Brax flushed faintly and was 
about to expostulate, but the negress 
went on threateningly : 

“Whaffor you do so like to me—eh— 
eh? Why you put bad t’inks on me?” 

“Why, Zeefer—you don’t imagine I 
am doing it, do you?’ 

“You say eveht’ing jus’ what you 
t'ink—yes!” Zéphyre retorted. “Den 
if | hab pain, you mus’ be t’inking him 
fo’ me. Doan’ you go put no obeah 
on dis gal! Doan’ you do it! I’s dan- 
gerous—me!” 

“But, Zeefer, it isn’t that way,” flut- 
tered the little thinkist. “It isn’t what / 
think; it is what you think yourself. 
You know that—you have had lots of 
demonstrations.” 

Zéphyre suddenly broke into a 
chuckle that displayed every tooth. 
“Yes, | shuah been do dat t’ing. On’y 
las’ night I do him. Dat niggah wench 
Calypso, what lib fo’ some yahd as me, 
she been mek badness wid me, an’ las’ 
night I smile an’ I say: ‘Calypso, come. 
I go mek cup choc’late. Come drink 
wid me.’ An’ all time she drink, I sit 
dere an’ smile an’ tink: ‘Dat choc’late, 
he mek you haid go bus’, girl—he jus’ 
mek you haid go bus’.’ An’ dis mornin’ 
she no can lif’ she haid offen she pil- 
low no.” 

“But, Zeefer, you mustn’t think those 
things,” protested Mrs. Brax, almost in 
tears. “You must think only the good.” 

“De good?” inquired Zéphyre. “Yas- 
sum, dat the good—yas. Dat good fo’ 
me—to hab she haid go bus’.” She 
sprang up, twirled around on one foot, 
her arms above her head. “Glory! 
Alleluia!” she shouted. “I know de 
troof—de troof—de troof!” 

“Stop that noise, woman,” said Mrs. 
Soltau, advancing out of the shadow 
into which she had withdrawn, and the 
negress subsided with a_ toe-scraping 




















curtsy and a muttered: “’Scuse me, 
madam. I no been see dey was a lady 
hyah.” 

“How much manchineel did you put 
in that woman’s chocolate?” demanded 
Mrs. Soltau. “If I hear anything of a 
nigger woman called Calypso dying, I 
will have you arrested at once. Now 
go—and don’t let me hear any more of 
this nonsense.” 

“No—no, madam! Hab mercy!” 
cried the negress, snatching up her bas- 
ket. ‘“No—I ain’t put no bush in dat 





choc’late. No—it all dis white wom- 
an’s fault. She tell me 

“Go!” said Mrs. Soltau, and the ne- 
gress fled. 

“Oh, Mrs. Solto! How can you 
speak to a fellow human so?” asked 


Mrs. Brax. “We ought to treat them 
with Jove. But I notice Emmel speaks 
to them the same way and they seem to 
like it.” 

“Emmel?” asked Mrs. 
ing a lead. “Who is he?” 

“Mr. Emmel Abaddy—one of my 
students. A great soul, that—just 
a-popping right along since he took hold 


” 


Soltau, scent- 


of this. He says it has been the mak- 
ing of him. I must ask him to speak to 
Zeefer. He knows her. She is one of 


Lady Lamont’s cooks.” 

Mrs. Soltau understood, now; she 
saw the tremendous hold on the super- 
stitious negroes that Abadie could ob- 
tain by this mysterious doctrine. 

“He’s going xr to be a mighty power for 


Mrs. | 


free 


srax was saying. “He’s 
going to those poor Hindu 
heathens out on the estates. He 
they treat them like slaves.” 
“Indeed? I hadn't noticed that,” 
Mrs. Soltau replied, gathering up ‘her 
parasol. ‘But I’m afraid he is doomed 
to disappointment about his ordinance. 
I ought not to say so, but I hear that 
Sir Claude has quite decided to veto it. 


freed om, 


says 


We are so sorry, Mr. Soltau and I. 
Personally, we think it rather a good 
thing for the island. Mr. Abadie will 
understand if you tell him that. Good 
morning, Mrs. Brax. So delighted!’ 
And ignoring Mrs. Brax’s involun- 


tary glance at the voluntary basket, 
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Mrs. Soltau drifted lazily and grace- 
fully out again to her waiting motor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was well into the small hours when 
Allan dragged himself back to his bed- 
room. Where he had been meanwhile 
he could not have said, except for a 
confused recollection of a long period 
of tormented wandering through the 
dark, which was corroborated by his 
dew-drenched clothes. 

After that instant when he had real- 
ized his mistake, they had stood there 
in absolute silence, their faces glimmer- 
ing whitely at each other through the 
darkness. Allan’s tongue seemed par- 
alyzed at the roots, his mind a babbling 
of incoherencies, racing ahead in a 
horrified expectation of the conse- 
quences of what he had done. It was 
only a moment really; then Lady La- 
mont, with a little, stricken, moaning 
cry, turned and fled, her face in her 
hands. 

Her action released Allan from the 
spell of dismay that was upon him, and 
he followed her, a stream of apologies 
and entreaties crowding to his lips. But 
all her self-possession, all the poise and 
training had been shocked from her, 
and she ran from him in as unthinking, 
unhearing a terror as any raw girl. He 
saw that there was nothing to be done 
just then, and he leaned against a pil- 
lar, trying to decide on a course of ac- 
tion. 

Laurette? No. Frank and Sir 

laude; they were the ones to whom he 
must go, and at once, his host and the 
husband of the woman he had so irre- 
trievably, though so mistakenly, in- 
sulted. They would see how absolutely 
innocent he had really been. What a 
fool he was not to have made sure first! 
Then, with a rush of angry resentment, 
hang the woman! What did she want, 


fooling around out there, anyhow? 
Then again—what must she _ have 
thought? She, the great lady of the 


island, a woman hedged about by every 
safeguard of great position, to be 


grabbed and kissed by a chance stranger 
light creature, 


like a the natural prey 
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of every marauding male. Probably 
even the possibility of such a thing had 
never occurred to her—and especially 
from a guest in the same house. 

Frank—he was the one to go to 
first; and he must do it at once, before 
there was any chance of Laurette’s 
hearing anything of the affair from any 
one else. He would go at once, and 
get it settled—oh, yes, get it settled. 

As he turned, a little dark figure stole 
out from one of the doors. It was 
Laurette this time, he was sure of that, 
but he was taking no more chances. 
Then, again, he had become conscious 
of a psychic emanation in Laurette’s 
atmosphere that seemed to hammer at 
his heart with almost the force of a 
physical blow. 

“Laurette?” he said softly. 

“Never call me that again!” came the 
furious answer. “Never speak to me 
again. I saw—that—just now.” 

“But, Laurette—it was all a mistake 
——” he stammered. 

“Hush! Not so loud, if you please. 
If you have any remnants of a gentle- 
man left in you, you will at least spare 
me the humiliation of being discovered 
speaking to you at this hour. But this 
is my turn to speak. This morning— 
ah-h’”—and she seemed to writhe at the 
recollection—"this morning you had it 
all your own way. Probably you are 
practiced in such matters. That was 
your hour, and you used it well. You 
dominated me—broke my pride—forced 
me to confess my—my love. You had 
it then; I will confess it—you had it 
You forced me—Laurette d’Abadie—to 
admit that I loved you, a _ chance 
stranger from nowhere, an adventurer 
—suspected of cheating at cards—now 
convicted of insulting my guests in my 
own house!” 

At the moment when he had discov- 
ered his ghastly mistake, Allan had 
thought that he had reached the limit 
of possibility. But now, facing this 
tropical, icy little fury, he seemed to 
have passed beyond possibility. 

“But, Laurette,” he pleaded, “it was 
all a mistake. I thought it was you. 
Don’t you understand ?” 


For a moment, she was silent. If he 
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could only see her face! It was hor- 
rible, this groping amidst the double 
darkness of night and misunderstand- 
ing. 

“You thought that Lady Lamont was 
1? she repeated incredulously. “Why 
—she is years and years older than I 
am!” 

“But it was dark—and-I was ex- 
pecting you!” he said eagerly. “Can’t 
you see how it all came about? There 
she stood—and how was I to know it 
was she and not you?” 

“If you had really loved me, you 
would have known. I—I should have 
known you. Among a thousand men 
standing in the dark, I should have gone 
straight to you—yes. And you-—— 
Oh, how can I tell? What do I know 
of you? All I know is that you saw a 
woman, and you kissed her. Perhaps 
any woman is good enough for you at 
any moment. How am I to know but 
that this morning was just such a mo- 
ment—a woman to kiss?” 

\llan snatched at her wrists in anger 
at her unreasonableness. “Look here,” 
he began, but she stood perfectly still in 
his grasp. 

“You can hold my wrists—you can 
kiss me, if you wish to. I shall not 
resist. I shall merely accept it as part 
of my punishment.” 


“My dear girl—punishment for 
what?” he cried, in angry appeal. 
*Come—Laurette—listen to me! It 
can all be settled in two minutes. All | 
have to do is to go to Frank and Sir 
Clau le —- 

“Yes. Men stand by each other in 
these things, I have been told. No 


doubt they would both be glad to hush 
it up. But if you have—if you ever 
had=any real regard for me, you will 
prove it by saying nothing to any one.” 

‘*But—good heavens! What am I to 
say to Lady Lamont?” 

“T have nothing to do with that. All 
I know is that—after this morning- , 

Her voice broke for the first time, 
and Allan, with a little cry of triumph, 
seized her hands again. 

“You love me!” he said eagerly. 
“Every word—even your very bitter- 
ness proves that—you love me.” 

















“T confess it. That is my shame, my 
humiliation—that after even this I can- 
not drive you out of my heart. But I 
thank the good God that I still have 
pride enough to drive you from my life. 
All I ask is to be spared the public hu- 
miliation of having it known that Lau- 





rette d’Abadie threw herself into a 
man’s arms—and was thrown out 
again.” 


“Laurette, how can you say such 
things? It was all a mistake.” 

“Some mistakes are fatal, and this is 
one of them. I will accept it as a bitter, 
bitter lesson. 
prove yourself anything of a gentleman 
is to keep my name entirely secret. That 
I demand absolutely.” 

With that she left him implacably, 
and Allan, seeing the uselessness of fur- 
ther protest, torn by a dozen conflicting 
emotions, flung out into the night. He 
was furious at her; it could all have 
been over and done with by now if she 
had had an atom of coolness and com- 
mon sense. Dut then, as men do not 
fall in love with women for their cool- 
ness and common sense, that did not 
help him much. 
desire to take and tame her. 

At last he fell into a troubled sleep 
from which Gunraj woke him with the 
information that the “burra_ sahiba” 
wished to see him, and he hastily threw 
on his clothes, for by the term “great 
lady” he knew the boy meant Lady La- 
mont. 

She was already dressed for her jour- 
ney, her face hidden by a gray veil. 
With a silent bend of her head, she 
turned and led the way down the steps, 
Allan following. A little way from the 
house she stopped, under a young pal- 
miste tree, raised her veil, and faced 
him. There was no flashing sunrise 
that morning; a thick fog had swept in, 
wrapping everything in a gray drift of 
obscurity. To Allan it seemed as if the 
chill of exhausted depression that was 
upon him had reached out over earth 
and sky, gathering both him and the 
woman before him into its grasp as 


they stood there, shut off by the va- 
pors, with the heavy plumes of the 
palmiste overhead shaking down great 





The only way you can. 


It only increased his 
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drops of moisture, as if trembling in the 
cold sweat of an ague. 

Lady Lamont plunged at once into 
the midst of things, her voice as bleak 
as her face. 

“T wished to speak with you about— 
last night. As yet, I have said nothing 
to any one. It seemed to me that there 
must be some explanation for your con- 
duct.” Then, as Allan still stood silent, 
with bent head, she added sharply: “I 
am giving you a great opportunity, Mr. 
Allan. Have you nothing to answer?” 

This was the beginning of it, Allan 
thought miserably. Her ladyship was 
behaving splendidly, and at consider- 
able cost to herself; he could see that. 
He longed to square himself with her, 
to prove himself worthy of this gra- 
ciousness, but he knew that he would 
obey Laurette. She had entered irrev- 
ocably into his life, while this woman 
would be only an incident. 

“All I can say, Lady Lamont, is that 
I offer my most humble, abject apolo- 
gies.” 

“A mere apology seems hardly 
enough, Mr. Allan. I was hoping that 
you would, for both our sakes, be able 
to offer an explanation. It occurred to 
me”’—a faint flush rose in her cheeks, 
but she went bravely on—‘'I know these 
things sometimes happen with young 
men—that perhaps you had mistaken 
me for—for—one of the servants.” 

For a moment he was tempted to 
take the way out she so courageously 
offered. Then he remembered the 
crushing passion of that embrace. He 
marveled at the training of the woman 
that enabled her to wipe all traces of 
recollection from her own face and 
eyes. He had msulted her enough 
without adding the affront she herself 
proposed. She, Lady Lamont, to be 
mistaken for a negro wench! 

“All I can say is this,” he went on 
deliberately: “I could not help myself 
at that moment.” 

“And what am I to understand by 
that, Mr. Allan?” 

“That is all I can say,” he repeated, 
with a half-sulky doggedness. “I sim- 
ply could not help it.” 

> 
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But—what am I to understand by 
that? Such a thing never happened to 
me before For the first time, as 
their eyes met, her composure broke. A 
wave of red flowed over her cheeks, 
and Allan, to his dismay, felt an an- 
swering tide in his own. “I cannot let 
the matter rest like this,’ she went on. 
“Tt is—Serious : 

“Lady Lamont,” said Allan, “any- 
thing you command, | will do. [ will 
prove my repentance in any way I can, 
but—though they tortured me—all | 
can say is I could not help it.” 

The red flamed again in her cheeks, 
and with it, all unconsciously to her- 
self, came a little, quick-breathed ex- 
clamation. Whether it was an “ali!” 
or an “oh!” Allan could not tell; pos- 
sibly she could not have told herself, 
in spite of the infinite distances be- 
tween the inner meaning of those two 
sounds. To a woman of her training, 
his excuse was, of course, an additional 
insult. Yet she could not have said 
which it was that caused the added 
harshness in her voice—whether a re- 
sentment of that insult, or the sense of 
an involuntary forgiveness of it that 
she felt dawning within her. 

After all, his excuse somehow ap- 
pealed to her with a sense of its ade- 
quacy. Perhaps it was comprehensible 
that 

“Tf I made this offense known, you 
could never again be received in the so- 











y British possession,” she 
said severely. ‘Putting myself, per- 
sonally, out of the question, you must 
remember that in insulting me you have, 
in fact, insulted the queen consort her- 
self. And yet”—she stopped, her eyes 
sweeping over Allan’s face and figure— 
“you are very young. I doubt if I have 
the—the right even—to brand any one 
of your age because of what they did 
in a foolish—mad moment. But—I 
must have some assurance that the of- 
fense will not be repeated, either to me 
or any one else.” 

“Whatever you say | will do, Lady 
Lamont,” he said earnestly. “Any- 


ciety of any 


thing, no matter how hard—except,” he 
added quickly, “I beg of your mercy 


that you do not bid me leave the island. 
I will promise never to see you again, 
if you wish it—not even at a distance.” 

If the last words were spoken with 
an appearance of effort, it was due to 
mixed causes. At that moment Allan 
felt as if he would never again be ca- 
pable of a clean-cut idea on any sub- 
ject. He was furious at his false po- 
sition; young enough to like the repu- 
tation of being a devil of a fellow, old 
enough to repudiate having it plastered 
on him because of a mistake that he 
could not explain. Laurette he could 
have cheerfully shaken for her folly, 
but leave the island that contained her, - 
he would not. Then, again, he must 
do his best to save the self-respect of 
this woman before him, that higher 
self-respect that is above conventions. 

Whether she saw that or not, Lady 
Lamont seemed to incline more to neu- 
trality, at least. 

“| shall reserve my judgment, and it 
will be largely dependent on your fu- 
ture conduct. Meanwhile, you must 
carry out whatever arrangements you 
have made with Mr. d’Abadie, and | 
shall rely upon your—your honor—to 
keep silence on this matter.” 

“I thank you for that,” Allan re- 
plied. “And—believe me, Lady La- 
mont, the offense | gave to you will al- 
ways be my deepest regret—and the 
cause of my highest respect for your- 
self ” 

She looked at him for an instant in- 
quiringly ‘That sentence sounds a lit 
tle ambiguous,” she said severely. “‘! 
am not sure y et W hether you are merely 
very young—or merely very intolerable 
Kindly remain here for a moment. | 
will return to the house alone.” And 
she disappeared into the fog, leaving 
Allan wondering, but hopeful. 

The good-bys were mercifully hur- 
ried as the party rode away. The early 
hour, the chill of the fog seemed to de- 
press every one, and in the bustle of 
departure the cold bows that fell to 
Allan from the two ladies passed. un- 
noticed. But, left alone with D’Abadie, 
Allan’s state of mind could no longer 
be concealed, and the other, after fruit- 
less attempts at rallying him, finally 














came out with a direct, “What in Jehan- 
num is the matter?” 

“Oh, just a grouch,” replied Allan 
uneasily. “Don’t mind me.” 

D’Abadie grasped his wrist, running 
a practiced finger over the inside of the 
arm, 

“H’m—cool and moist. I thought 
maybe it was a touch of fever. Look 
here! Just as her brother, you know— 
has Laurette been up to some of her 
tricks ?” 

“It concerns your sister—yes,” said 
\llen; then, it seeming to come out 
without his own volition: “Man—lI love 
her!” 

D’Abadie’s mobile face expressed all 
the mingled amusement, astonishment, 
and incredulity of a brother for his sis- 
ter’s love affairs. 

“What! Laurette?’ Then, more 
gravely: ‘Well, as head of the family, 
you have my consent. Of course, you 
will have to have an interview with our 
attorney, Monsieur André, Laurette’s 
guardian, but I expect you can come 
through that all right.” 

“It’s no use,’* Allan replied wearily 
“The thing is hopeless now.” 

“Did you quarrel ?” 

“Yes; it was ghastly. 
speak to her again.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” laughed 
the other. “Half the time I am never 
speaking to her again—but she always 
round in the end.” 


] am never to 


comes 
“Tt was all my fau 
‘Of course. That goes without say- 
ing—with Laurette. | When ] 
get back to St. George, | will get Lady 
l_amont to talk to her.” 
\llan started up in surprise. “No, 
no! For Heaven's sake, man, don’t butt 


know 


in! And that, especially, would be fa- 
tal. Laurette wouldn't stand for it, I 
know. Oh, I shall just stick around, 


and stick around, for ten years, if nec- 
essary—but—I won't leave this island 
except as your brother-in-law.” 

“Well, I’m willing,” said D’Abadie. 
“But”—and his face crinkled with sup- 


pressed amusement—"if you get Lau- 
rette, you'll get a handful. I warn 
you.” 
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“That’s what I want,” said 


Allan. 


just 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Four days later, Allan returned to 
St. George and took up his former 
quarters at the Victoria; and then en- 
sued nearly a month of a curious, bar- 
ren sort of existence, one of those pe- 
riods of marking time that are so try- 
ing to the patience. He seemed to hang 
suspended in a web of time and space, 
incapable of any decisive action, or, in- 
deed, of any particular action at all. 

Part of the time he spent with Frank 
at “Garden Grove,” the great D’Abadie 
sugar estate, some eighteen miles south 
of St. George. Here, in the miles of 
level cane fields, in the rows of neat 
barracks, and the hospital for the two 
thousand coolies, in the enormous sugar 
mill he realized something of the cease- 
less toil and executive ability needed to 


support this exotic civilization. If 
Emile <Abadie’s political stroke were 
really aimed at his “cousin,” he had 


chosen his time well. D’Abadie’s re- 
cent improvements had strained his for- 
tune to the tune of nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars, and the next two 
crops were of paramount importance to 
him. 

Seeing all this, Allan ceased to won- 
der at the bitterness on both sides. On 
the sugar estates rested the prosperity 
of the entire island, and they, in turn, 
rested on a reliable supply of labor. He 
could understand, too, how \badie, 
brilliantly half educated, endowed with 
all the abnormal sensitiveness and ego- 
tism of his mixed blood, must feel when 
he regarded the luxury and circum- 
stance of the younger man, whose blood 
ran in his own veins. By Frank and 
the Creoles he was regarded as a vil- 
lain; but then about all there is to a 
villain anywhere is that he wants some- 
thing that some one else does not want 
him to have, and his villainy is in di- 
rect ratio to his chance of getting it. No 
one troubles to apply the term to one 
whom he does not fear. 

It was to Sir Claude that the whole 
island was looking for salvation. That 
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the legislative council would pass 
Abadie’s ordinance was expected; the 
members had too much inflammable 
property, too many women and chil- 
dren on lonely estates to run the risk 
of incurring the personal animosity of 
the negroes, inflamed by Abadie’s elo- 
quence. Sir Claude, it was expected, 
would quietly make preparations, veto 
the ordinance, and then smilingly point 
to a couple of grim little gunboats sud- 
denly anchored in the bay, bristlingly 
ready for trouble. 

But if the warp of Allan’s life in 
those weeks was one of intense inter- 
est, the woof of it was a constant pain. 
Laurette was the inevitable refrain to 
every halting verse of it, and many 
were the nights when he lay wide-eyed 
and fevered, his mind a torment of 
longing and recollection. 

Laurette seemed to be living in a 
strict retirement with her Tante Marie, 
and only once had he seen her face to 
face, one afternoon when he was riding 
in the hills. He had dismounted, and 
was sitting disconsolately smoking 
when she burst upon him, riding alone 
with a coolie groom. It happened so 
quickly that he had barely time to 
spring aside, landing in the midst of a 
thorny young cocorite palm. 

In those wakeful nights he could see 
the picture she had made, outlined 
against the dark, glittering foliage of 


the wild-orange trees, swaying in uni- 


son to the startled, pawing pony. As 
she saw him, her face had gone as white 
as her habit, and she had trembled so 


that Allan had stretched out his arms 
to her lest she fall from the saddle. 
Then she had recovered herself, there 
had been a cut of the whip, and the 
pony had dropped on all four hoofs 
once more and trotted swiftly past. And 
Allan, tearing himself from the thorny 
embrace of the cocorite, had found his 
own limbs shaking so that he had flung 
himself down on the thick carpet of 
Para grass, prone between sky and 
earth. 

Laurette loved him; he knew that. 
It was simply that cursed, perverted 
Creole pride that stood between them. 
Then, with all a lover’s unfairness, he 
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heartily wished that Lady Lamont was 
in Kamchatka, in spite of the fact that 
she was the only genuinely injured 
party’ in the whole transaction. She 
was behaving magnificently to him, too; 
he was forced to admit that, even 
though the very perfection of her atti- 
tude was forcing him more and more 
into a false position to her and to 
Laurette. 

To Lady Lamont herself her attitude 
was entirely plain. She was being dis- 
tantly gracious to him, on the rare oc- 
casions when they met, solely in the ca- 
pacity of governor’s wife. Just then 
everything in lelicidad was hanging on 
the political situation. Since Allan was 
so identified with D’Abadie, any refusal 
to recognize him would have been con- 
strued as a rebuff to the Creole party. 
Moreover, since his very connection 
with them came through his having 
knocked down Arthur \Welles, it might 
also have been taken as a catering to 
the Soltau faction, whose unadmitted 
breach with Government House was be- 
coming wider every day; especially 
since Iemile Abadie’s paper, The Voice 
of I'reedom, was beginning to play up 
the colonial secretary against Sir 
Claude. 

Then, again, Allan had really behaved 
very well that morning. He had looked 
so genuinely contrite—had expressed 
so much concern and regret for—for— 
If she 


re | 1 » 9? 
the offense he had given her. 


sometimes mdered exactly what he 
had meant by that expression, and by 
his tacit refusal to be sorry for any- 
thing else—well, all that was a matter 
for Lady Lamont, the woman. And 


Lady Lamont, the woman, was a per- 
son whom she had been trained to set 
severely aside in favor of Lady Lamont, 
the queen’s representative. That she 
had learned, as a girl of eighteen, with- 
in a month after she had married Sir 
Claude, already forty, already tired, al- 
ready a governor. 

The task of making over the pretty, 
frightened, untried schoolgirl into a 
woman of great position had fallen to 
Sir Claude’s elder sister, Miss Ernes- 
tine Lamont, who for ten years had ac- 
companied her brother to his various 

















posts as his official hostess. That she 
had done her work well required no 
further testimony than Lady Lamont 
herself as she was now, at thirty-four, 
or as she had been at twenty-four, or 
even at twenty. There was but little 
difference; Miss Ernestine had been 
very thorough. 

But there are some experiences— 
and these not always the externally 
greatest—that are cataclysmic. Lady 
Lamont could have, indeed had, passed 
through both earthquake and epidemic 
with no other result than a strengthen- 
inz of her belief that. though like other 
mortals, she was subject to the hand of 
Cod, she was, by virtue of her position, 
immune from the hands of men, Even 
such devotions as she had aroused—like 
Fran': d'’Abadie’s boyishly idealistic 
adoration—had only more convinced 
her of that. 

At first, on that, to her, horrible 
night, had come a feeling of shame, of 
being unutterably degraded. But with 
it, too, had come a strange curiosity as 
to just what it was in her that had made 
him imagine he could do such a thing. 

Then, to her own distress, she began 
to remember that crushing embrace, the 
lithe contact of Allan’s body, the subtle 
odors of his clean, young flesh. Kept 
rigidly from her mind by day, they 
would steal into her dreams at night, 
and she would wake, flooded with a hot 
\nger at what, she could hardly 


anger, 5 
have said. At him—of course. But 
what was it besides that aroused that 
rebellion? As far as she could analyze 


it, it was a feeling that she had some- 
how been robbed—cheated—and of 
something that was her very birthright. 
And, for all she knew, she was perhaps 
the only woman in the whole world 
who had been so cheated. 


There was an ecstasy about that 
anger, too. Waking thus, finding it 


impossible to sleep again, she would lie 
there and mount, on the pinions of her 
mind, into a region of waking dreams. 

Once before, sixteen years ago, she 
had done the same, just before her mar- 
riage. She had risen early and stolen 
from the house and spent the day wan- 
dering alone in the woods of her na- 
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tive Devon. It had been in the full tide 
of May, a time of bluebells, of white 
and red hawthorn, of primroses and 
golden gorse. Things had spoken to 
her that day; even the rocks had had a 
message for her. There had been a 
sense of unheard music all about her, a 
thin, wild strain that reached only to 
inner ears, that might have been the 
pipes of Pan himself. 

It had brought a terror with it, a 
delicious fear just under her skin, that 
fear of the unknown that is its charm 
as well. She had dreamed that day; 
dreamed of being a queen, in a golden 
coach drawn by prancing horses; 
dreamed of being a great actress, a 
wonderful singer, a glorious saint. 
Space had been her stage that day, the 
stars her jewels, the sun her footlights, 
and the universe her audience. That 
day she had been youth itself, incarnate, 
and the whole cosmos had been merely 
the royal robe of that divinity. 

Five days later she had married 

She sat up in bed, with clenched fists 
and eyes staring out into the darkness. 
That was it.- That was what they 
robbed her of. Her youth. She had 
ever had any, never known any but 
that one glorious day—and even that 
had been spent alone. And now it was 
too late. Perhaps it was as well for 
Miss Ernestine that, at that moment, 
she was safely over the seas in Scot- 
land. 

It had been many years since Lady 
Lamont had there had been no 
reason for it. It had been many years 
since had trembled; there had 
seemed no occasion to do so. But that 
night she did both, and that flood of 
tears, that subtle terror just under the 
skin, seemed to bathe her whole body in 
a dew of refreshment. 

It was the next morning that “Mam- 
zelle” leduc came on her half-yearly 
visit of business of state. She was a 
little Martinique Creole, who concealed 
the soul of an artist in a body, like a 
badly stuffed pillow. Twice a year she 
trotted back and ferth between Paris 
and the West Indies, bringing with her 
great stores of filmy stuffs for the 
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adorning of all the beauties—real and 
official—from St. Thomas to Trinidad. 

Mamzelle knew her trade, and it was 
but a single trunk she had brought to 
Government House. Lady Lamont was 
herself again, as trainedly gracious and 
unapproachable as ever; perhaps even 
a little more so, because of her own dis- 
approval of herself of the night before. 
The occasion of the interview was the 
gown for the birthday ball, which 
marks the culmination of the season in 
St. George. Both she and mamzelle 
knew what it was to be—especially 
mamzelie. 

“Ah, owi—somesing reech—somesing 
expensif—somesing tout au fait comme 
la reine—hein?”’ 

She had just the thing—dove-gray, 
embroidered in dull silver; she could 
have made it interesting, too, but she 
knew she would not be allowed to 
do so. 

“And a full skirt, mamzelle,” her 
ladyship was saying. “Quite a full skirt 
—like this.” And she pointed to the 
latest portrait of her majesty in the 
pages of The Gentlewoman. 

“Just as miladi please,” sighed mam- 
zelle. “But—I beg—no—xnot ze berthe.” 
Then, encouraged by a sense of some- 
thing hidden beneath the other’s gra- 
cious impassivity, she went on: “But— 
if miladi would—just zis once—allow 
me to show somesing tes 

She dived headfirst into her trunk, 
her insufficiently secured waist bursting 
down the back like a chrysalis Chen 
she emerged again with an explosive 
“Pouf!” and an armful of rosy glory. 

“Jus’ try—jus’ zis once,” she cajoled. 

Even as she spoke, her fingers were 
busy, and, before she realized it, Lady 
Lamont found her morning gown spir- 
ited off her. Then a wave of mam- 
zelle’s fat hands and she was enveloped 
in a cloud of the color of the very heart 
of a rose, spangled here and there with 
gold. Like the fabled shirt of Nessus, 
it seemed to root into her flesh, clinch- 
ing there with pangs of longing. Any 
woman would have hungered for it, 
even one who could not wear it—and 
Lady Lamont could—and gloriously, 
too! The mirror showed her that. 
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“Oh—Leduc—impossible ! What 
would people say?” she quavered. 

Then she glanced again at the mirror. 
It almost seemed as if that pale flame 
had entered her skin, lighting it from 
within. 

In the mirror was a vision of pink 
and gold. And the pink was the pink 
of the hawthorn, and the gold the gold 
of the gorse. And above it were two 
eyes, as mistily blue as the May sky of 
Devon. Was that the room reflected 
there, or was it the moor above Lyd- 
ford? Was she alone in that mirror, 
or was she wandering with the dreams 
of that wonderful day? The nonexist- 
ent space behind the glass was sud- 
denly people with shapes: girls—all 
the girls that have ever been—rosy, 
laughing, and silken; youths, sun- 
burned, merry, or with faces pallid in 
the throes of delicious suffering. And 
in the midst of them was herself, as 
lovely, and—almost—as young. ‘There 
was still time, it seemed. And why 
should she be cheated always? 

“Very well, Leduc,” she heard her- 
self saying, her voice hard and dry with 
excitement. “‘Just this once—you shall 
have your way—and—you can make it 
just as you please.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
It was at the birthday ball that Allan 


first had speech with Laurette. He 

had danced but little, being content to 
nder about, I I ted t the bri 

liant foreignness of the scene, with its 


mixture of stately ceremonial a 
ease that can come only from every one 
knowing his exact place in it. 

It was Lady Lamont who, to him, as 
well as to every one else, was the cul- 
minating surprise. There had been mis- 
givings, almost at the last moment, -a 
terrified recourse to a last year’s gown. 
But that rose temptation, coupled with 
the strange rebellion within her, had 
triumphed. And that triumph was now 
her own: she saw that as she led off, 
with Mr. Soltau, in the opening quad- 
rille d’honneur; saw it in the eyes of 
the women no less than in those of the 
men. That night she felt she was more 














than a queen’s representative ; she had 
herself entered that royal family of 
women who compel. 

One of Allan’s few dances had been 
with Mrs. Soltau, who was looking her 
best in sea green, which cast little notes 
of its own color into her topaz eyes. 
He thought her an amusing woman, 
and one who would have been agreeable 
had not those same eyes been so hor- 
ribly restless. When one was not with 
her, she seemed to be looking at one all 
the time, but once her partner, and her 
gaze was following some one else with 
that same hungry stare. 

Like everybody with whom he had 
danced, Mrs. Soltau seemed able to talk 
only of Lady Lamont. 

“But what is it all about?” he asked 
“T thought probably she always blos- 
somed out like that for a function.” 

“My dear man—it’s a_ transforma- 
tion!” she laughed. “Or a revelation, 
since this time she seems to have gone 
in for quality, rather than quantity. Let 
me see. Revelations is the very last 
chapter, isn’t it? What a pity! I'd 
like to know what comes next.” 

“If it is the last, there can’t be 
next, can there?” 

“Then I'd like to know what is the 
present one. Or, rather—who.”’ 

“Who?” 

“Well, when a woman of forty—or 
thereabouts—suddenly blooms out as < 


giddy twenty-tive—cherch« Lsonime 
here was a keenness behind the yel- 

low oreel sparkle in her eyes that 

warned Allan, and it was in an attempt 


to shift the ground that he impudently 
remarked: ‘Wasn't it you who said 
something about her having recovered 
her lost first youth?” 

“Perhaps; then, again, perhaps not. 
But I notice she is not paying much at- 
tention to him this evening. Anyhow, 
this looks more like second childhood. 
I do hope she has not been robbing a 
cradle!” 

The eyes were upon him again, and 
Allan, to his intense disgust, felt a boy- 
ish flush rising in his cheeks. He saw, 
too, an added flash in her eyes as she 
noted it. 
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“How charmingly you blush! Do 
tell me how you do it.” 

“One must have cause—and that, I’m 
sure, you could never have.” 

“Thank you, but I’m _ not sure 
whether that is a4 compliment or not. 
And the cause for this especial one—is 
it general—or personal ?” 

“Purely personal,” he laughed, as he 
whirled her more rapidly off. “I sud- 
denly realized that, while dancing with 
one charming woman, I was wasting my 
time talking about another.” 

“That was really very well done.” 
And she rewarded him with a smile a 
trifle too wide, which, whether she in- 
tended it or not, had the effect of re- 
minding Allan that this was the sister 
of the man he had knocked down. He 
wondered why, after that, Mrs. Soltau 
had taken the trouble to be civil to him. 

A little later he came upon her in an 
alcove, talking earnestly to Emile 
Abadie. At first, Allan could not un- 
derstand the mulatto’s presence; then 
he remembered that, as member of the 
legislative council, Abadie had a right 
to be there; and on Mrs. Soltau, as 
second lady of the island, devolved 
some of the task of being polite. Then, 
again, the negro crime of the Southern 
States is absolutely unknown in the 
West Indies. 

Hemmed in by the dancers for a mo- 
ment, Allan could not help overhearing 
some of their conversation, 

“The governor will not have the 
chance to veto my ordinance,” Abadie 
was saying importantly. 

“Indeed? And how are you going to 
prevent it?’ came Mrs. Soltau’s cool, 
sarcastic tones. “By Mrs. Brax’s—er 
—saving thought ?” 

“Exactly that. It is a great power; 
ic can heal—or otherwise—and it is 
above the law. Sir Claude will not 
preside at the next council meeting.” 

“But he must!” said Mrs. Soltau. “1! 
do not want my husband——” 

She turned uneasily, and saw Allan 
at her elbow; but he, avoiding her 
glance, took advantage of a chance 
clearance, and stepped out onto the gal- 
lery through the nearest of the long 
windows. It was a still, clear night, 
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and he was surprised to hear what he 
first thought was distant thunder. But 
as he listened, he detected in it a regu- 
larity of beat, a monotonous repetition, 
like the throbbing of a pulse in his 
brain. 

He knew what is was, now—the 
sound of a tom-tom. He could catch 
the voices of the negroes, too, coming 
in quick yelps. Somewhere out in the 
darkness, another dance was going on, 
and as he listened to those barbaric 
echoes, he caught a glimpse of the 
depths that lay beneath the feet of the 
dancers inside there; five thousand, at 
most, of the whites, and eighty thou- 
sand of the negroes. 

And inside, like a sore spot on the 
corporate white body, was Emile 
Abadie, telling the colonial secretary's 
wife that Sir Claude would not preside 
at the next meeting of the council. Al- 
lan wondered what he ought to do, if 
anything, and finally decided to seek 
Frank, but when he found him, he for- 
got everything else in the news the 
other told. 

“I’ve been hunting for you, man!” 
Frank said. ‘Laurette sent me to find 
you. She says you must dance with 
her. Purely official, I’m afraid. She 
is still furious at you.” 

Allan had seen Laurette in the dis- 
tance all the evening, brilliant, laughing, 
always the center of a throng of eager 
young men. 

“You will dance with me once, Mr. 
Allan,” she said, masking the coldness 
of her voice by a smile meant solely 
for possible onlookers. “I do not care 
to have it known that my brother's 
guest and I are not on speaking terms. 
No—you need not touch me; just look 
as if you were. That is sufficient.” 

Resting one finger on his gloved 
palm, and the other hand an eighth of 
an inch above his shoulder, she swung 
off, dancing in such perfect time to his 
step that it seemed as if he were guid- 
ing her. 

“Talk and smile,” she commanded. 
“T shall not listen, but I shall laugh.” 

“What shall I talk about ?’’ 

“It makes no difference—anything 
you please.” 


“Then I will talk about what pleases 
me!” he said savagely. “Laurette— 
Laurette i 

“The floor is perfect—yes. But then 
it is hung on chains, you know.” 

“Laurette—I love you—I love you!” 

“Lady Lamont is looking charming 
to-night.” 

“And you love me. You cannot deny 





it 

“Ha, ha, ha! Was it not funny? But 
it was he who did it is 

“You love me. Listen! That was 
all a horrible mistake, that night. I 
was mad—mad with my love for you, 
and when I came out and thought I 
saw you standing there i 

“Mr, Allan!” 

“IT am talking about what pleases me, 
and you can’t quit me in the middle of 
the floor. That would make a scandal. 
Laurette—have mercy! Mercy on 
yourself as well as on me. Haven't I 
been punished enough? My life is just 
a torment to me without you—and my 
only fault was that my love blinded 
me 

Her composure broke a trifle, and 
she stopped abruptly. 

“You are taking.a base advantage of 
my trust in you,” she said indignantly. 
“T will not listen. Take me out on the 
gallery and then leave me.” 

But after he had installed her in a 
chair, Allan still lingered. “Give me a 
chance—just one chance!” he begged. 











“Don’t wreck both our lives in this way 
because of a mistake L'il i1dmit any- 
thing—do anything—but give me a 
chance 


“Mr. Allan, go away——” 

“f will not until you have said 
something, Laurette—l love you! 
Why do you do this?” 

“I cannot help it. I cannot say any- 
thing, do anything but just what I am 


doing. It is impossible for me to act 
otherwise. You—you hurt me _ too 
cruelly. But—if——” 

"Yes? 


“That is all, and that is more than I 
thought I should ever say. If you do 
not leave me at once, I shall withdraw 
even that.” 

“Then I will go—I would go to the 











north pole to keep that precious ‘but— 
if is 





Such is the strange power of words, 
even the two most dubious ones in the 
whole language, that Allan seemed to 
tread on air the whole length of the gal- 
lery. He did not notice by which of 
the long windows he reéntered the 
house; they were all alike, with their 
glass doors thrown wide open. He 
found himself in a small room, paneled 
and furnished in cream and gold. Her 
ladyship’s audience room, it was called, 
being used by Lady Lamont for the 
reception of important visitors. 

She was there at that instant, alone, 
standing before one of the long mir- 
rors set in the wall, frankly, almost 
childishly, glorying in her own reflec- 
tion, in that renewed vividness of life 
that ran in her veins like a bubbling 
wine. And to her, seen first in the 
mirror, flushed with the triumph of his 
partial victory over Laurette, came the 
man to whom she knew the change was 
due; the man who had pleaded that 
he “could not help it.” 

For an instant she doubted if he were 
real, he seemed so much one of those 
visions she had seen before. She was 
not in love with Allan at that moment, 
she was in love with the sweeping 
freshness of life itself ; and he, standing 
here in the mirror, a light and a laugh 
in his eyes, looked its very incarnation. 

lor Allan there is no excuse offered; 
perhaps none necessary. It might be 
said that he was carried away by his 
interview with Laurette, as if his hap- 
piness had turned traitor to itself. It 
might be said that he was a man and 
was a beautiful woman, Those 
who know will understand; those who 
do not understand without knowing will 
never do either. He was advancing to 
her reflection, to her he was coming out 
of that fabled Land of the Looking- 
glass; but this time it was no stony, 
horrified creature, but a vital, breathing 
woman who received his kiss—and 
who returned it. 

Then, as they tore 


this 


their lips apart, 


they looked again into the mirror, and 
there, in its reflected depths, stood Mrs. 
Soltau. 
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For a moment they all three looked at 
one another in silence, until, with a 
suave, “Oh, please excuse me!” and a 
little metallic laugh, Mrs. Soltau went 
out, softly closing the door behind her. 


CHAPTER X. 

The room was thick with dismayed 
silence. To Lady Lamont, as she real- 
ized what that gently closed door fore- 
boded for her, it seemed as if a cone of 
transparent darkness had shut down 
over her. 

It was Allan who spoke first: “Lady 
Lamont—quick! Go to Sir Claude. 
Tell him of that night at Toco—of how 
you kept silence for the sake of the 
D’Abadies—and how, to-night, I re- 
peated the offense.” 

She looked at him in a dull astonish- 


ment. ‘But this was not at all the same 
thing.” 
“Yes, it was,’ he urged rapidly. 


“You are too shocked to realize it yet, 
that is all. It was the same thing.” 
“No—it was different,” she said. “I 
myself seem to be different, somehow 
—I don’t understand it yet. I thank 
you for your offer—it is that of a gen- 
tleman—but I cannot Pe 
“Then I shall go to Sir Claude my- 
self,” he cried. “I'll confess the whole 
thing and tell him you are still too 
dazed to take any action. I'll go at 
before that woman has time to 
drop her poison into people’s ears.” 





once, 


\llan stopped as there came a loud 
knock on the door. 
“Quick! Get away—go by the win- 


dow and reénter the house some other 
way. We must keep this in our own 
hands until I have seen Sir Claude.” 

She fled hastily, and as the knock was 
repeated, Allan turned to the mirror, 
settling his tie. 

“Oh—come in!” he called, in a lazy 
irritation, and D’Abadie entered, and 
stopped with a furiously surprised, 
“So it is you, is it?” 

A moment before, D’Abadie had met 
Mrs. Soltau in the hall, coming slowly 
toward him, trailing her green draper- 
ies, smiling triumphantly. 

“Have you seen Lady Lamont?” he 








had asked hastily. “Sir Claude sent me 
to look for her. It is time to lead in 
to supper.” 

“So Sir Claude is looking for his wife 
at last,” she had smiled. ‘Well, he 
has chosen a good messenger. Young 
men seem able to find her when others 
can’t.” 

Frank had scented danger. “I am 
afraid I don’t understand. If you can 
tell me where Lady Lamont is, please 
do so.” 

She had swept her topaz eyes over 
him. She knew the signs—that pallor, 
that feverish brilliance in the eyes. 
Frank had been too frequently to the 
buffet, and the governor’s champagne 
cup was noted. He was just ready for 
any passion one chose to implant in 
him. 

“Well, I'll be merciful,’ she had 
drawled. “I know how anxious you 
must be. Lady Lamont is in the audi- 
ence room, but if I were you, I wouldn’t 
disturb her just now. No—lI really 
wouldn't.” 

It was her tone more than her words 
that had roused him. 

“What do you mean by that, Mrs. 
Soltau ?” 

Her smile had widened until it be- 
came almost a grin, and her face sharp- 
ened as if the skull beneath were com- 
ing through the flesh. 

“T mean the inevitable. 
‘first youth’!”—and_ she 
pityingly 


have waited. 


Poor little 
tapped him 
with her fan should 
It is second youth that is 
always the Any woman 
would have told you that. One knows 
so much more then. In the audience 
room,” she had added, as she had 
trailed past him. **And—please 
knock.” 

Her words burned in Frank’s brain, 
arousing all the jealous pride of the 
Creole. He knew Mrs. Soltau, but he 
knew that not even she would dare to 
assail the governor’s wife unless she 


“vou 


sweetest. 


had good basis. 

“So it is you!” he cried again, as he 
stood in the doorway. 
Lamont ?” 

“Lady Lamont?” 
haven’t seen her.” 


“Where is Lady 


echoed. “I 


Allan 
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It was the most unfortunate thing he 
could have said, since it only confirmed 
Frank’s growing suspicions. 

“You lie!” 

“My dear chap—what is the matter?” 

“I don’t know yet, but I am going to 
find out. I met Mrs. Soltau just now. 
What have you done to Lady Lamont? 
There was something at Toco, too. 
Laurette let drop a hint of it one day 
when she was angry. By God, if you, 
the man I introduced, have insulted 
Lady Lamont, either under her roof or 
mine—l’ll kill you!” 

“I have done neither,” Allan replied, 
intent only on getting away to Sir 
Claude. “I will see you later, but now 
I must go “ 

“You won't leave this room until you 
have told me!” cried Frank, springing 
in front of him, and barring the way to 
the door. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” Al- 
lan shouted back, in rising exaspera- 
tion. “Let me pass. I am in a hurry.” 

“Then if you won't tell me, you'll 
have to fight.” 

“[ don't fight men when they are 
drunk.” 

“You seem to have more excuses 
than courage—you damned coward! 
Perhaps that will make you fight—eh ?” 

He aimed a blow at Allan's mouth, 
but the other ducked, and closed with 
him, sending him spinning until he fell 
across a chair which, under the impact, 
shot’ across the poli hed floor and 
crashed into the mirror, shivering it to 
pieces. With the 
ing glass came a woman’s shrill shriek, 
and the door flew open again, revealing 
Mrs. Soltau, the picture of alarm. With 
another scream, she turned and ran 
down the hall, calling out: 

“Sir Claude—Mr. Gaussen—oh, 
come quickly! They are fighting! 
Come——”’ 

Frank pulled himself together, en- 
tirely sobered by the double shock of 
his fall and Mrs. Soltau’s action. 








sound of the break- 


“I’ve just played right into her 
hands,” he said ruefully. “Damn the 
woman! Listen to that. She’ll raise 


the whole ballroom. I ought to have 
seen she was just out for trouble.” 

















“You’ve certainly made a beautiful 
mess of it!” snapped Allan. “Now, 
what are we going to do?” 

“Leave it to me,” Frank said, as 
rapid footsteps approached. “Back me 
up in all I say. We must head that 
woman off at any cost. What she is 
up to, I don’t know, but she means no 
good to Lady Lamont.” 

He began poking with his foot at the 
pile of shattered glass, exclaiming 
loudly: “TI say, oldman, we have made 
a beef of it!” Then, as Sir Claude en- 
tered, followed by the aid, with Lady 
Lamont and Mrs. Soltau behind them, 
he looked up with a deprecatory grin. 
“So sorry, sir. It was all my fault. 





“What is all this about?” Sir Claude 
interrupted. “And you, Mr. Allan, how 
do you propose to explain this conduct 
as a guest in my—or, rather, in his 
majesty’s house?” 

“It was an accident, Sir Claude,” 
said Frank, advancing with his most 
charming manner. 

“Accident? Mrs. Soltau reports hav- 
ing discovered you two fighting, here 
in Lady Lamont’s private drawing- 
room.” 

“IT will explain, your excellency,” 
Frank went on, more formally. “It 
was due to me entirely. I was—well— 
perhaps I had had a little too much 
champagne, and was a trifle boisterous. 
I began scuffling here with Mr. Allan, 
and he threw me off, and I fell against 
the mirror. At that moment, Mrs. 
Soltau opened the door and was nat- 
urally alarmed.” 

Sir Claude looked keenly at the two 
young men. “I must request you both 
to leave the house at once,” he said 
severely. “In the morning I will see 
you again, and - 

“One moment, Sir Claude,” said Mrs. 
Soltau, advancing with a fixed, tense 
smile. “Do not be too severe. In jus- 
tice to Mr. d’Abadie, I must plead a 
little guilty, too. I am afraid that 
something that I said to him just be- 
fore he entered here may have had a 
little to do with his—his good-natured 
boisterousness.” 

There was an acid in her tones that 
3 
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seemed to leave a taint on the air, and 
Sir Claude looked at her with an evi- 
dent distaste. 

“Really, Mrs. Soltau, except to thank 
you for bringing the affair to our no- 
tice, there seems no necessity to mix 
you in it.” 

Mrs. Soltau’s large teeth came to- 
gether with a click. “I think you had 
better ask Mr. d’Abadie what it was I 
told him,” she said, still smiling. “I 
assure you it will put quite a different 
complexion on the whole matter. In 
fact, I insist that you do so.” 

Sir Claude turned perplexedly to 
Frank, but Allan, with a glance at Lady 
Lamont, who was standing silent and 
pale, broke in: 

“Sir Claude, kindly allow me. I 
was coming to you when Mr. d’Abadie 
interrupted mg I was afraid that Mrs. 
Soltau had a wrong idea * 

“Sir Claude, I demand to speak 
first!” blazed Mrs. Soltau, her anger 
now unconcealable. ‘‘What I have to 
say affects the honor of every woman 
who has the entrée to this house.” 

Sir Claude’s gaze passed over the two 
young men, and then to his wife; the 
invisible mantle of the governor 
seemed to fall on his shoulders, and he 
spoke with authority: 

“Since Mrs. Soltau seems to have in- 
formation to impart, she had _ better 
speak, Mr. Allan. You can explain, 
after. Now, then, Mrs. Soltau?” 

“Then ask Mr. d’Abadie if, when 
he entered this room, he did not find 
Lady Lamont and Mr. Allan locked in 
each other’s arms, exchanging kisses— 
as I myself had left them a few mo- 
ments before.” 

There were indignant gasps from 
Frank and Gaussen, a little choking 
groan from Lady Lamont. Sir 
Claude’s face did not change as he 
turned courteously to his wife. 

“Margaret ?” 

“Sir Claude cried Allan, but 
Lady Lamont checked him with a ges- 
ture. 

“No, Mr. Allan; it is for me to reply 
to that.” 

“Sir Claude,” came another voice 
from the window, and Laurette stood 
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there, -her cheeks scarlet, her eyes wide 
with anger. With clenched hands she 
advanced, walking straight up to Mrs. 
Soltau. 

“You are a bad, wicked woman!” she 
cried. “You are telling stories, and 
you know it. It was I who was in this 
room with Mr. Allan. It was | whom 
he was kissing. And he has a perfect 
right to do so, since we have been en- 
gaged to be married for nearly a month, 
And you, Mrs. Soltau—what were you 
doing talking to Emile Abadie behind 
the palms in the ballroom?” 

Whether in anger or fear, Mrs. Sol- 
tau’s face went white, but she kept her 


poise. 
“So that is it?” She laughed un- 
pleasantly. “If you are going to drag 


politics into what I thought was a 
purely—er—purely domestic affair, I 
understand that I am beaten. Sir 
Claude is too well trained an official to 
fail in his—his duty—especially to his 
wife’s friend.” In the midst of a dead 
silence, she turned and trailed slowly 
out of the room. At the door she 
paused. “I wish you joy of your fu- 
ture husband, Miss d’Abadie. You at 
least seem to have an excellent under- 
standing between you.” 

There was a little sigh of relief as 
the last inch of her sea-green train dis- 
appeared round the door. She was en- 
tirely right; at least three of them 
knew that. She had been beaten by a 
lie, brazenly outfaced with a falsehood, 
and yet each of those three felt a curi- 
ous conviction that somehow it was she 
who was wrong. All of her life Mrs. 
Soltau had been generally right, but 
that fatal, arrogant overreaching, which 
she could not control, turned upon her- 
self until her very rightness became her 
tragedy. 

“Why did you not tell me it was 
Laurette?” cried Frank. 

“You were in no condition to be told 
anything,” Allan retorted. “I think 
you had better apologize to her lady- 
ship for having believed Mrs. Soltau.” 

“T did not believe her. 1 thought it 
was probably the same as—as ts 

Frank stopped in a confusion that 
brought Sir Claude’s gaze upon him 
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again; then it shifted to Allan with a 
sharp suspicion. 

“You said you wished to see me, Mr. 
Allan. What was your object?” 

“It was about this, Sir Claude. I 
was afraid that Mrs. Soltau thought 
that it was Lady Lamont who was with 
me, and se 

“But why should Mrs. Soltau have 
thought such a thing?” 

Allan hated subterfuges, but as Lady 
Lamont had accepted Laurette’s inter- 
vention, he knew that the scene must be 
played out on those lines. Besides, it 
had been innocent—really—all through. 

“The lights were dim, just then, sir, 
and Miss d’Abadie was—was rather 
hidden. Then, as Mrs, Soltau opened 
the door, I heard her exclaim: ‘Lady 
Lamont!’ ” 

“Ah! It is possible that Mrs. Soltau 
imagined that she saw what she really 
wished to see,” said Sir Claude. “And 
you, Laurette? You say you have been 
engaged to Mr. Allan for a month?” 

“Yes. It all happened in three days. 
Then we—we quarreled—up at Toco.” 

“At Toco!” The exclamation was 
Lady Lamont’s, and to Allan the words 
somehow conveyed the sense of a flood 
of understanding, an almost crushing 
enlightenment that lay behind them. 





“Yes,” said Laurette sweetly. “It 
happened the last night you were 
there.” 


“Ah—I see now!” breathed Lady La- 
mont, 

The words were lightly spoken, but 
her face was gray and wan as if the 
spirit had gone from behind it. Then 
she looked at Allan, at the shattered 
mirror, and for some reason the color 
swept again into her cheeks, the light 
into her eyes, and they met those of the 
girl with a little flash of subtle cruelty. 

“And to-night you made it all up 
again?” she asked smilingly. “And in 
this room, too—so different from that 
night at Toco. I am so glad, dear. I 
shall always love this room after this. 
But you ought to have told us long ago.” 
She turned to Sir Clande: ‘We must 
go back and lead in to supper now. The 
ballroom must be simply boiling with 
curiosity, and if we stay away another 

















minute we shall all lose our reputations. 
The Soltaus have probably left. In 
any case, you had better take Lady 
Bary, and I will ask Sir John to give me 
his arm. And our newly engaged cou- 
ple must sit at our table, and we will 
announce the good news for them.” 

As Laurette laid her hand on his 
arm, Allan bent and whispered: “Lau- 
rette—what does this mean?” 

“T saw you enter this room; I saw 
Lady Lamont run from it, and I heard 
Mrs. Soltau scream, and supposed you 
had been making another of your— 
mistakes. I value the good of the island 
more than my own happiness, more, 
even, than my own truth and honor, 
and this was the only way to discredit 
that woman. There must be nothing to 
embarrass Sir Claude until this horrible 
Abadie affair is settled. Until then I 


will be engaged to you—in public. 
After that—we can quarrel again. 


Whatever it costs me, I will go through 
with it till then.” 

All through the supper, with its try- 
ing shower of congratulations and 
laughter, she bore herself in the manner 
of a girl with her accepted lover. It 
was a time of torment to Allan, show- 
ing him what might have been—what, 
in fact, had almost been that very even- 
ing. But Laurette would never forgive 
this second offense; he knew that. 

Two hours later, pacing restlessly in 
his room at the Victoria, he heard an 
excited rumor that ran through the 
hotel to the effect that Sir Claude had 
been suddenly stricken down by a mys- 
terious illness. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Sir Claude’s collapse brought politi- 
cal matters to a focus. In one way, it 
was a relief to Allan, for social affairs 
were at a standstill, and Laurette was 
able, without exciting comment, to re- 
main shut up in the big D’Abadie house 
at Laventille. What the outcome of it 
all was to be, Allan could not imagine, 
could hardly even hope; but of one 
thing he was determined—that he 
would stick and stick and take whatever 
came until it came his way. 
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About ten o’clock of the third night 
after the ball, Frank came into his 
rooms at the Victoria, booted, spurred, 
and dusty. Since the eventful night he 
had been away at the estate, for which 
Allan was devoutly thankful, since it 
would have been impossible to hide 
from Frank the real condition between 
himself and Laurette. 

“T’ve just got in from Garden 
Grove,” Frank explained. ‘Had to 
ride, as the niggers have sprinkled the 
roads with broken glass to put all the 
motors out of commission. We are 
safe there, so far, but the mill at Malgré 
Toute has been burned, and there is 
trouble to the south.” 

Allan sprang up impatiently. “Why 
on earth don’t they do something?” he 
demanded. 

For the last three days he-had been 
marveling at that strange English re- 
liance on the fact that things always 
had come right somehow, and probably 
would again without any one taking the 
responsibility of making them do so. 
Had he known it, it was simply a repe- 
tition of the history of countless such 
situations in numberless British pos- 
sessions. Sometimes they had been 
justified in their purblind optimism; if 
it came to the worst, there would be 
great heroisms, all the bulldog, back-to- 
the-wall resistance and the English ca- 
pacity to make a magnificent finish, fol- 
lowed by a terrible retribution when 
too late. 

“Ask the powers that be,” Frank re- 
plied, with a shrug. “They have done 
something, anyhow. The council had 
a secret meeting this evening, and swore 
in Soltau as acting governor over Sir 
Claude’s head.” 

“That means the ordinance passes, I 
suppose. Well, that eases things for 
the time being, doesn’t it ?” 

Frank shook his head _ gloomily. 
“Hardly now. Things have too 
far. The niggers are out of Abadie’s 
hands, and they will think the council 
is passing it because they are afraid— 
which is the truth, too. And when the 
niggers think we are afraid of them— 
oh, Kali mai—good night! The only 
thing. now would be to make a big show 


o 1é 
gone 














of men and rifles—but Soltau hasn’t 
the nerve for that.” 

“Then what on earth did they stick 
him in for?” 

“Precedent, dear boy. Sacred, holy 
precedent. The colonial sec. always 
takes the governor’s place, and a co- 
lonial council would rather be correct 
than be alive.” 

“TIsn’t there any chance of Sir 
Claude’s being able to appear to-mor- 
row?” : 

“Not the slightest. He is in a bad 
way, I’m afraid. Lady Lamont is sim- 
ply great—so brave, and sweet, and 

” Frank stopped suddenly as he 
remembered that her ladyship was per- 
haps a difficult subject between them 
just at present, then went on hastily: 
“The doctors are puzzled. He has these 
frightful attacks of pain in the head, 
and they think it is some form of acute 
neuralgia. The niggers are openly 
boasting that Abadie has done it with 
his power of obeah.” 

“Obeah? Look here—just what is 
that?” Allan broke in eagerly. 

“Anything that pertains to the super- 
natural, though in practice it generally 
comes down to plain poison. It seems 
that Abadie has been mixed up with 
some American woman who was teach- 
ing spiritualism or something, and has 
caught their superstition that way.” 
“Hold on, there!’ cried Allan. “I 
have something to tell you about that.” 

That morning there had been brought 
to the hotel, under escort of police, a 
little thin, faded woman whom he had 
recognized as being obviously from one 
of the Middle Western States. From 
the chief of police he had learned that 
she was a Mrs. Brax, some kind of a 
faith healer, and that she had just been 
rescued from a mob of negro women 
who were burning her cottage over her 
head. 

“She ought to get away on the Bar- 
bados boat this afternoon,” the chief 
had told Allan. “The niggers are bitter 
against her. They suspect her of using 
obeah on them. I don’t believe there’s 
any harm in her myself, but she has no 
business coming down here and putting 
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that sort of stuff in their heads, espe- 
cially at a time like this.” 

Allan had approached the frightened 
little woman, offering his services, and 
at the sound of his more familiar in- 
tonations she had brightened up and 
become unendingly confidential. 

“How it all come about, I can’t 
think,” she had said, as she had finished 
her account of the attack upon her. “I 
don’t know what thought I have been 
holding to bring this upon me; I just 
declare peace and harmony right along. 
Maybe the blacks aren’t quite ready for 
the thought yet—but then it seems like 
most anybody would be ready for that, 
don’t it? But they get such queer i-deas 
about it, too. There’s that Emmel—Mr. 
Abaddy—he seemed to take right holt, 
and he certainly got some fine demon- 
strations. Yet the other night he gets 
right up in the healing meeting and tells 
those folks that he is going to use the 
thought to make Governor Lamont sick, 
and when they hear of it, they will 
know what a power he has, Ain't that 
awful? 

“I found out some other things about 
him, too. He’s been—well, carrying on 
with that Zeefer. She was another of 
my students, one of the cooks at Gov- 
ernment House. And she herself came 
in one day and boasted to me about 
taking the thought to give another wom- 
an the headache, and when an English 
lady, a Mrs. Solto, who was visiting 
with me just then, said something about 
‘manchineel,’ she jumped up and ran 
out, and I haven’t seen her since. Isn't 
it terrible what they'll do? I don’t see 
how they can go on living, holding 
such thoughts as that.” 

Remembering the chief’s advice, Al- 
lan had bought the little woman a ticket 
to Barbados, given her lunch, and seen 
her off that afternoon, together with a 
crowded shipload of women and chil- 
dren who were being sent away to the 
more peaceful island. 

“Well, this is quite a demonstration,” 
she had said, as she had bidden him 
good-by on the deck of the steamer. “I 
feel free to take it, though. I’ve always 
been voluntary, and freely I give and 
freely I receive.” She had stopped and 














looked up at him, her faded eyes full of 
puzzlement. “Did you ever study the- 
osophy? But there, I guess not. It’s 
funny, but real healthy young folks 
never seem to care for those things. 
The theosophists say that there are dif- 
ferent rounds of development. That 
would surely explain a _ whole lot, 
wouldn’t it? Different rounds of de- 
velopment. I guess I'll take a course of 
lessons when I get to New York.” 

Then the whistle had blown, Allan 
had run for his shore boat, and the lit- 
tle healer had faded away from Felici- 
dad, never dreaming that she had been 
intimately concerned in its political his- 
tory. 

Such, shorn of its more metaphys- 
ical aspects, was the story Allan told to 
Frank, who received it in a sort of in- 
credulous enlightenment. 

“Poison at Government House—the 
thing’s impossible!” he cried. “The 
staff have all been there for years. But 
manchineel does affect the head, I be- 
lieve. Come, let us drive out at once 
and see Lady Lamont.” 

He was silent most of the way to 
Laventille, but once he turned to Allan 
with that boyish charm he could exert 
when he chose. “Do you remember 
how, on that night when we first met, I 
said you would bring me luck?” he 
asked. 

“It has been the other way, so far,” 
Allan replied. 

“Perhaps so—but 
is what I meant.” 


I believe that this 


\t Government House everything 
was as usual. Frank was taken at once 
to Lady Lamont, while Allan was 


shown into a reception room by a rig- 
idly correct English footman. Noting 
the atmosphere of cast-iron formality, 
he wondered if anything could ever 
happen there to break it. It gave a 
wonderful sense of security, and under 
its influence he found himself doubting 
if there was really any cause for alarm 
anywhere. 

It was nearly an hour that he waited, 
and meanwhile Sir John Bary was ush- 
ered in. He greeted Allan with a Brit- 


ish stare and an explosive, ““Eh—what 
Hum—I might have known if 


—what? 
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there was any trouble that you'd be 
in it,” and then subsided into a snorty 
silence until Lady Lamont came down, 
accompanied by Frank, the aid-de- 
camp, and the secretary. 

She had evidently been preparing for 
bed when interrupted, for she wore a 
loose white peignoir, and her hair was 
coiled carelessly about her head. Allan 
found himself looking at her curiously, 
for she was as remote from the woman 
of the audience room as that one had 
been from the woman at Toco. The 
last three days of anxiety seemed to 
have had their effect on her. This was 
no marvelously rejuvenated girl, but a 
genuine woman, just entering on that 
golden period of Indian summer, of 
which some seem to have the secret; a 
woman no longer young, but one who 
had been young and who kept youth’s 
memories in a wonderful fruition of the 
promises of her springtime. 

She wasted little time in greetings, 
but spoke with an almost royal direct- 
ness: 

“T summoned you here, Sir John, to 
listen to some evidence that Mr. Allan 
will lay before you. Mr. Allan, kindly 
tell us all that you have already told 
Mr. d’Abadie.” 

Allan began, repeating his story al- 
most word for word, while Sir John, 
unconsciously assuming his bench man- 
ner, gazed shrewdly at him from under’ 
his thick white eyebrows. 

“Hum—good witness,” he said, as 
Allan stopped. “Like to have him be- 
fore me in the—er—witness box—wit- 
ness box.” 

“Mr. Reed”—and Lady Lamont 
turned to the secretary—“tell Sir John 
about the woman.” 

“There is no such person as a ‘Zeefer’ 
on the pay list, Sir John,” said the sec- 
retary precisely. “But there is a wom- 
an named Zéphyre, who was engaged to 
work in the kitchen. The steward tells 
me that part of her work was to pre- 
pare Sir Claude’s bedtime chocolate.” 

“And it was after taking that that 
my husband became ill,’’ Lady Lamont 
interrupted. “The doctor has made 
blood tests and finds distinct traces of 
vegetable poisoning.” 
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“And the woman?” asked Sir John. 

“It seems that she has not been seen 
since the night of the hall,” she replied. 
“I have communicated with the chief of 
police, ordering him to find this woman 
and arrest her at nine o'clock to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“And why not before?” 

“The council meeting is at ten,” she 
answered, with an enigmatic smile. ‘It 
is possible we may have some surprises 
for them.” 

“Good God, your ladyship!” barked 
Sir John, starting up. “Be careful. The 
situation is dangerous.” 

“The situation is that my husband 
has been struck down by secret poison- 
ers!” she cried. “Am I, then, to sit 
still and not strike a blow when I have 
the weapon in my hands?” 

“I should say, leave the matter in the 
hands of the law, your ladyship. A lit- 
tle delay might be expedient just now, 
and- ‘i 

She rose to her feet with a gesture 
that brought a!l the men up standing. 

“I have done with delay, done with 
expediency—I am not sure but that I 
have done with law, also. I seem to 
have done with almost everything that 
I once relied upon to shape my life. Sir 
John, as the governor's wife to the chief 
justice, I demand to know the exact 
situation in this island to-night.”’ 

‘As the chief justice, your ladyship, 
| can only reply that the situation 1s 
damnable,” he answered. “From the 
south we already have reports of seri- 
ous rioting and burning of sugar mills 
I believe it to be a demonstration to 
force the hand of the council to-mor- 
row. Once they succeed in doing that, 
I do not presume to say what will hap- 
pen, but I wish to God my wife were in 
Barbados! Lut she refused to leave 
me.” 

“Thank you,” said Lady Lamont. 
“Before his illness, Sir Claude informed 
the—then—colonial secretary of his 
plans for the public safety. But none 
of those plans has been carried out. 
Four hours ago, Mr. Soltau was sworn 
in as acting governor, and yet nothing 
has been done.” 

“Soltau is playing for the governor- 
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ship,” Sir John put in bluntly. “He has 
Abadie’s support, and is relying on 
Abadie’s influence with the niggers to 
pass things off peaceably. Personally, 
I believe that the news of their victory 
in the council will simply be a signal for 
a frightful outbreak of rioting.” 

“Were you in Mr. Soltau’s place, 
what would you do, Sir John?” 

“Cable immediately to Barbados for 
the gunboat. She can get here in eight 
hours. Surround the council chamber 
to-morrow with a strong guard, enforce 
the rejection of Abadie’s ordinance, ar- 
rest him on this poisoning charge, make 
a big show of authority, and hold things 
as best I could until the Thetis could 
get here.” 

lady Lamont stepped impulsively to- 
ward him. 

“Then, in the name of every white 
woman and child in this island, I call 
upon you to do it.” 

“1?” Sir John shook his head. “That 
is not for me to do. I am too old; I 
lack the necessary fire and dash. Then, 
again, I am too unpopular. A chief 
justice always is. To carry out a coup 
d'état such as that takes some one who 
can unite all factions.” 

“Then I will do it myself!” cried 
Lady Lamont. 

Sir John sat down suddenly, blinking 
in astonishment. ‘“Gobbless my soul! 
What’s come to the woman?” he ejac- 
ulated. ‘‘But—dammit, if I don’t be- 
lieve she could do it!” Then he rose 
again with a bow. “Whatever your 
ladyship decides to do will have my un- 
failing support, both in the council and 
elsewhere.” 

“Thank you, Sir John.” Lady La- 
mont turned to the secretary. “Now, 
Mr. Reed, you have the code cablegram 
ready? This calls for the Thetis to be 
dispatched at once and for the Barba- 
dian authorities to hold this Mrs. Brax 
as a witness. The out-of-town wires 
are all cut. Frank, you know the island 
as no one else. Take this at once to the 
cable station at Point Icacos, and see 
that it goes. You can make it in two 
hours if you are not stopped. And if 
you are stopped, you must get through. 
At any cost, get through. Mr. Reed, 
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go into the town, find me two dozen 
men—young, good riders. Tell them to 
be here at dawn, mounted and armed 
And—yes, find Mamzelle Leduc 
and bring her back with you. Mr. 
Gaussen, inform the master of the 
stables that he must have the landau 
ready for me to-morrow morning with 
a team of four matched grays or 
blacks.” 

“The landau!” repeated Gaussen, in 
dismay. “I am sorry, your ladyship, 
but Mr. Soltau requisitioned the landau 
as acting governor, and it is no longer 
in the stables.” 

“What!” she cried, with a flush of 
anger. “Oh, the insolence But 
that is Mrs. Soltau’s doing; I know 








that. What else is there left?” 
“The motor cars,” suggested Gaus- 
sen. 


“No; one motor car is just like an- 
other, and I must have something that 
carries authority.” 

“One moment,” said Gaussen eagerly. 
“I believe there is something that will 
do—the old barouche they imported for 
the visit of Prince Ernest twenty years 
ago. It has never been used since.” 

“Ts it in order?” asked Lady Lamont. 
“Come—let us go at once and see it. 
Mr. Allan”—and she turned to him— 
“IT cannot command you as a British 
subject 

“Then please do so as your ladyship’s 
most devoted servant,” he said. 

“Thank you. Then I will ask you to 
be of my to-morrow morning. 
Please remain here to-night.” 
struck a bell, and the footman entered. 
“Close the house, all but the private 
door to the garden, and have Roxford 
stay there on guard, and prepare a room 
for this gentleman. Come, Mr. Gaus- 
sen. Let us go to the stables.” 

Left to himself, Allan knew that sleep 
would be impossible, and wandered out 
through the garden door in search of 
that inevitable West Indian refuge, a 
gallery. From the direction of the 
stables, he could catch the gleam of 
lanterns and the sounds of vigorous 
scrubbing. A little later the private 








escort 
She 


secretary drove up in a motor car with 


a stout little woman, who entered the 
house. 

It must have been about an hour 
later, and Allan was thinking of seek- 
ing his room for a little rest, when one 
of the long windows behind him opened 
softly and Lady Lamont stepped out. 


CHAPTER XH. 

A late moon was just rising over the 
trees, and it shone full upon her as she 
came forward, smiling inscrutably. 
What that smile portended, Allan could 
not imagine. It even gave him some 
uneasiness as he saw it; there was about 
it such an impression of mystery, of 
command, of a new power that was 
hers to use as she chose. 

“T thought you would be here,” she 
said softly, a faint hint of raillery in 


her voice. “You see—I know your 
fondness for lingering late on gal- 
leries.”’ 


“Lady Lamont, of your mercy don’t 
remind me of that,” he began stammer- 
ingly, but she merely smiled again. 

“Is the memory so horrible to you, 
then? ‘Three times—and out’—such is 
the saying. Well, this is the third time 
we have met—alone.” 

“And each time has been a worse re- 
gret to me,” he said. “All I seem able 
to do is to offend you.” 

“That does seem a pity, does it not?” 
And again came the smile that made 
Allan feel that she was somehow play- 


ing with him, that he was at her mercy. 
She would, perhaps, even probably, 
show that mercy, but she would cer- 
tainly be in no hurry to do so. 
“Apologies are unnecessary from 


either you or me,” she went on, more 
gravely. “It has all been so strange. It 
almost seems to me as if you had been 
—been sent to me.” 

Allan wondered again. He _ had 
heard ladies shift responsibility to a 
higher power before, and it had gener- 
ally preceded trouble of some kind. He 
was not interested in this woman—at 
least, not in that way. It was Lau- 
rette who chained his whole mind and 
soul, and yet he saw, with a little chill 
of almost fear, that this woman, if she 
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chose, could force his interest for a 
while, at least. 

At that moment, under the pale gild- 
ing of the moon, she looked like the 
woman he had seen reflected in the 
mirror that night. Yet there was some- 
thing added. It was as if that reflec- 
tion of a woman had suddenly become 
endowed with a life of her own. It was 
as if she had the power to walk away, 
through those reflected doors, into those 
unknown regions that lie behind the 
doors in a mirror, and to return again 
thence, with all the mystery of those 
inexplicable regions fresh upon her 
She seemed to read him as he stood 
there, and again came that strange little 
smile, like a ray of sunshine flitting 
over the face of a sphinx. 

“You need not be alarmed, Mr. Al- 
lan,” she said mockingly. “I came 
merely because I have some things to 
say to you. As I said, it seems to me 
as if you had been sent to me. I[ am 
glad it was you; | suppose | should 
have been glad had it been any one else, 
but as it is, it was you, in your gold 
and white of youth. You have been 
very wonderful to me—very wonderful 
for me!” 

“Lady Lamont!” cried Allan, in dis- 


tress. “Please—please do not say such 
things! I have done nothing—nothing 
to—— 


She checked him with a little gesture 
“T sometimes think the greatest things 
we do are those of which we are the 
least conscious. Then there are some 
people who do not have to do things— 
they merely appear, and the things are 
somehow done. It seems enough for 
them to be just what they are. And 
you, by being what you are, have made 
of me what I am—now; have made it 
possible for me to do what I am going 
to do in the morning. The credit is 
yours, not mine. Of course”—and she 
laughed softly—‘it was all wrong— 
quite wrong. I['m not at all sure that it 
wasn't a little sinful. But then—a little 
sin seems to be wonderfully broaden- 
ing, somehow.” 

“Lady ILamont, you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with. It was——” 
“My dear Mr. Allan, I’m not—and | 
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shouldn’t, even if | had,” she inter- 
rupted inconsequently, but with perfect 


composure, “It was all so innocent, 
really. That was you. It is only youth 
that can do wrong and do it innocently, 
even when it knows better—or because 
it knows better.” 

“You hurt me when you speak so,” 
he pleaded. “All I did was to behave 
like a—a cad—all through.” 

“A cad?” she repeated softly. “I 
wonder just what that really is? To 
me it means a man who has no respect 
or protection for women. Certainly 
not a man who stands by a woman. 
Stands by her even against what she 
herself imagines is herself. Stands by 
her, even though he does not love her, 
but loves another. Stands by her even 
though, by his very chivalry, he is put- 
ting that other out of his life.” 

Allan wished she wouldn’t. Above 
all things,:at that moment he wished 
that. With a feminine ruthlessness, she 
was dragging out the most intimate 
things of his life, and, like most men, 
he felt ashamed at the exposure. 

“Tell me, Mr. Allan. Am I the same 
woman you saw first at Toco?” 

“Yes,” he said boldly. “There are 
seemingly great changes, but she was 
there, all the time—the woman you are 
now. I saw that the first time I met 
you, but she seemed—oh—frozen over.” 

“Frozen over,” she repeated slowly. 
“That is a good way to express it. Do 
you remember the fairy story of the 
princess in the grasp of winter and how 
the prince of spring awoke her—with a 
kiss? To me, it seems like that. And 
the best part of it is—that you came 
back the second time. Hush!’—as he 
attempted to speak—"“! know that that 
tirst time at Toco was a mistake. I 
saw that as soon as Laurette spoke that 
night in the audience room. It broke 
me for an instant, made me feel a silly 
woman, tricked by her own vanity. 
Then I remembered—you had come 
back. And that second time, I knew, 
was not—a mistake.” 

“No! By God, it was not!” he mut- 
tered. 

“Tell me the truth, please, Mr. Allan. 
| know it already. Do you love me?” 























‘Lady Lamont—l love Laurette.” 

‘Thank you. And ]—I love my hus- 
band; I have realized that these last 
three days. Sixteen years of unfailing 
kindness, courtesy, and protection are 
not to be set aside. Had I been differ- 
ent, he would have been different, too 

—aund from now on I shall be different. 
You have meant much to me, much for 
me—and yet I have no love for you at 
all. You hardly seem real to me, even. 
Yet—you seem very wonderful. You 
took me to the brink—and upheld me 
there. I think a woman should go to 
the very edge once her life if she 
really wishes to understand herself—or 
other women, That instant when Mrs. 
Soltau closed the door—— 

“For the love of Heaven, Lady La- 
mont, spare yourself!” pleaded Allan, 
as she stopped with a little choking 
gasp. Then, even as he spoke, it 
dawned upon him that she was really 
enjoying herself; enjoying it all the 
more because she knew that he was in- 
wardly writhing all the time. 

“That moment I saw things,” she 
went on, paying no heed to his protest. 
“Myself, for instance. J] saw that I 
could sacrifice everything for a man 
whom I really loved, that I could give 
all for nothing—or that |] could demand 
all and give nothing in return. And it 
was you who mz ade : me see it.” 

“1?” cried Allan. “All I 
was just what I ought not to 
done.” 

“T wonder how many of us really 
what we ought to do—or what 
we are really doing?” she said. “I do 
not—I know that now—and yet I feel 
that I shall do what is right. And you, 
Mr. Allan, do you claim no reward for 
your part in all this?” 

“Now that I have your forgiveness, 
lady Lamont, I have nothing to ask.” 

“Except’—and she laughed lightly— 
“except to be set right with your dear 
l.aurette.” 

‘That—of 
voluntarily, 


ever did 
have 


kere Ww 


answered in- 
her face 


course,” lie 
and he could see 


harden slightly as he spoke. He won- 
dered at that; what was it to her? She 


had only just said that she herself had 
no interest in him. 
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“Well, a little bird has whispered to 
me—but that would be telling. I think 
I shall make you wait a little,” she said 
teasingly. “Do you know, it is rather a 
misfortune for a man to be too good 
looking? You are so fascinating when 
you are in pain that there is the tempta- 
tion to keep you so. But I will say this: 
If my plan for the morning is success- 
ful, then I think—I say I think—Lau- 
rette will forgive.” 

“Oh, how can 
Lamont ?” 

“T shall tell Laurette that that is what 
we were discussing that night in the 
audience room, and that Mrs. Soltau 
overheard and tried to checkmate us.” 

‘“But—there are so many things 
How shall | explain to her Allan 
began protestingly. 

“That will be your task,” she replied 
airily. “I will leave it to you as my 
legacy, trusting to your honor that 
Laurette never knows the truth. Ex- 
plaining that will provide you with an 
occupation for the years to come and 
keep my memory fresh in your mind. 
Now | must go. I have much to ar- 
range for the morning. But first—kneel 


I thank you, Lady 








down, Mr. Allan.’ 
Obediently Allan dropped on one 
knee, and Lady Lamont placed her 


hands on his hair, then bent forward 
and dropped a kiss on his forehead. 

“There! That is your accolade, sir 
knight and squire of dames.” 

‘Lady Lamont!” cried Allan, rising 
as she drew away, “I don’t deserve this 
It makes me feel the greatest villain 
unhung.” 

She looked back from the window 
where she stood, and a little laugh bub- 
bled up in her throat. 

“IT thought perhaps it might—but 
then men like to think themselves great 
villains, I’ve been told. But in reality 
you are the most innocent boy I ever 
met.” 

Then she was. gone, and the click of 
the window bolts showed that her going 
was final. 

Allan paced restlessly up and down, 
half pleased, half ashamed, wondering 
how much of it had been real and how 
much of it merely the delight of a thor- 
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oughly good woman in playing on the 
edge of an equivocal situation, sus- 
tained by the double consciousness that 
it was really an innocent one, and that 
no one else would ever have believed it 
to be so. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Soon after dawn, Allan was awak- 
ened from an uneasy sleep in a ham- 
mock by the arrival of some twenty 
horsemen. He knew most of them, 
joyous and indiscreet young fellows, 
running more to muscle than to brains, 
each of them equipped with a rifle, a 
cartridge belt, and a heavy whip. The 
reports they brought from the town 
were discouraging. All night the coun- 
try negroes had been pouring in until 
the streets were full of them. The out- 
of-town wires were all cut, and it was 
evident that ons hale could be expected 
from the estates. Most of the Creole 
women and children were going to the 
Catholic cathedral, and the archbishop 
had ordered its heavy doors closely 
barred. 

The English, with that -mixture of 
trust and pride that forbade their show- 
ing any fear, were remaining in their 
defenseless houses, trying to behave as 
if everything were as usual, A depu- 
tation had gone to Mr. Soltau, de- 
manding that he cable for help, but he 


had counseled “conciliation,” holding 
that the inevitable pa sing of Abadie’s 
ordinance would pacify the blacks. But 
those who knew saw that it would be 
simply applying the match to the pow- 
der magazine. 

A little later, Frank d’Abadie rode 
up on his jaded pony. There was a 


roughly made bandage on one arm, and 
he limped as he walked, but from the 
triumphant grin on his face Allan saw 
that he had been successful. 

The hours wore on in a monotony of 
waiting, broken only by the arrival of 
several carriage loads of Englishwomen 
who had driven in from the outlying 
suburbs for safety. Among them was 
Lady Bary, whom Sir John left on 
his way to the council chamber, leading 
her up the steps and into the house 
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with an old-fashioned courtesy. Then 
he drove off again in his panoply of 
wig and gown, grimly acknowledging 
the cheers of the young men; a rather 
magnificent, rather ridiculous old bull- 


dog, ready to hang on till the very end. 
The council meeting was at ten 


o'clock. At nine-thirty the old barouche 
was brought round to the doors, with its 
team of four grays, a couple of the 
white men riding as postilions. It was 
a somewhat tub-shaped, claret-colored 
affair, ornamented with a great deal of 
tarnished gilded carving. In the bril- 
liant sunlight it made a brave showing 
of stateliness, and, as he looked at it, 
Allan realized the tremendous psychol- 
ogy of outward trappings. 

Gaussen, with a dozen of the riders, 
took his place at the head, and the rest 
of the escort lined up behind the car- 
riage. Allan, not sure what his place 
was to be, lingered on the steps until 
Frank, refreshed and smartened, came 
out to him. 

“Lady Lamont’s orders,” he said, 
sliding his hand into Allan’s arm. “And 
you are to ride on the box with me- 
Quick, get down to the carriage door! 
Here she comes.” 

She was pale as she advanced down 
the steps amidst a burst of cheers from 
the men, a shrill shout and a waving of 
handkerchiefs from the women. She 
wore the rose-and cold of the night of 
the ball, which Leduc, toiling through 





the night, had fashioned into appropri- 
ateness tor street appearance, On her 
head was a toque of the same colors, 
like a puff of pale flame, and in her 


hand a rose-pink parasol. The gown, 
the assumption of state in the carriage 
and four, in the escort, all had some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt; but with 
another woman, one accustomed, 
they would have been dangerously the- 
atric. There was something in position, 
after all, Allan saw, as she came down, 
looking straight in front of her with a 
level stare. Those men had daring al- 
most to folly, those women had blood 
and pride and courage, but there was 
not one of them who could have given 
the impression that she gave of an ab- 
solute right. 


less 














Allan had been inclined sometimes to 
laugh at these officials for the serious- 
ness with which they took their deputed 
authorities; but at that moment he saw 
that that very seriousness was likely to 
be the salvation of the island. 

Just as Lady Lamont reached the 
carriage, there came the sound of gal- 
loping hoofs; a pony cart tore round 
the side of the house, and Allen saw 
that beside the coolie driver sat Lau- 
rette. She was dressed in white, her 
cheeks flushed with excitement, and as 
she sprang out and ran impetuously to- 
ward them, Allan wondered again how 
such an airy slip of a thing could have 
the power to cause a man so much tor- 
ment. At that instant, everything else 
seemed to fade and take a subordinate 
place to the drama in his own soul, 

“Lady Lamont—one moment!” cried 
Laurette breathlessly. “I only heard 
half an hour ago that you were going to 
the town. I must go with you.” 

“Laurette cried Frank impa- 
tiently ; but Lady Lamont turned to the 
girl. 

“Laurette, dear, I cannot allow it. 
There may be danger.” . 

‘hen who should share it if not a 
D’Abadie?” asked Laurette proudly. 
“It is for the island you are doing this, 
and the island must support you. Be- 
sides, if Mr. Allan can go, why not I? 
What has he to do with Felicidad?” 

Lady Lamont turned to Frank. “Are 
you willing? Very well, Laurette; it 
is good and brave of you to come. Now 
we must go.” 

She entered the barouche, and took 
her seat, followed by Laurette, and Al- 
lan and Frank swung themselves up to 
the box. Then, rising in her seat, Lady 
I_amont turned to the escort. 

“To the council chamber,” she or- 
dered. “Go full speed, and turn aside 
for nothing.” 

They set off, swinging down the ave- 
nue in a cloud of dust and heat; but to 
Allan, as he sat there on the swaying 
box, the only sensation was that of a 
scorching chill, as if those black eyes 
behind him were burning into his spine. 
Everything else seemed trivial beside 
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them. All this political fuss and fury, 
the black fires of rebellion itself, were 
only a thin, invisible stream, some six 
feet deep, that eddied and swirled with 
the dust clouds. He had a feeling that 
if he climbed to the top of one of those 
palms he would be above it, out of it all. 
But those eyes would have gone with 
him, had he climbed to the sun itself. 

Down in the town, some two hun- 
dred of the unattached white men had 
gathered at the Ice House, opposite the 
public buildings. Below them, the 
broad expanse of George Square was a 
tightly packed mass of negroes, over- 
flowing into the streets beyond. There 
had been no open violence as yet, but 
the sound of that crowd was like the 
growl of the sea on a shingled beach 
that presages a storm. Had there been 
some one at the head of affairs on 
whom they could have relied, the whites 
would have rallied. As it was, they felt 
deserted; a mere congeries of units, 
cast out to sink or swim as best they 
could. There was nothing for them to 
do but wait until the storm broke and 
then scatter, each to his own devices. 
Some would go to the cathedral, others 
to those villas where their friends were 
hiding their women behind closed jal- 
ousies. So they waited, making grim 
bets as to what would happen when the 
rapidly dissolving fabric of government 
finally fell to pieces and they found 
themselves facing openly a foe who out- 
numbered them ten to one. 

“Tf only Sir Claude could come!” 
was their burden. Then, all at once, 
like a bolt from a blue sky, as much a 
surprise to whites as to negroes, came 
Lady Lamont. 

Down the long, blazing, white street 
she drove at full speed and in full state, 
with her pompous barouche, her escort, 
and her postilions ; pink and gold, bow- 
ing to right and left with a serene, de- 
tached smile that was the very embodi- 
ment of unassailable authority. Be- 
fore that charge of hoofs, the tightly 
packed crowd opened out with a hoot 


that was drowned in the shout that 


went up from the Ice House galleries; 
and as the cavalcade swept by and up 
to the doors of the council chamber, 
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there was a simultaneous rush for the 
stairs. 

That gracious, impersonal smile had 
revived their faith, that pink parasol 
had become as a banner. What she was 
doing no one could imagine, but at least 
she was doing something, and doing it 
with nerve, and dash, and picturesque- 
ness. There was a sense of action, 
some one to follow and support; and 
the fact that that some one was a 
beautiful woman in no way lessened the 
attraction. 

As Lady Lamont disappeared into the 
council chamber, her escort dismount- 
ing and following her, the chief of po- 
lice brought up a file of horsemen to 
take the crowd in flank, and the white 
men from the Ice House formed a fly- 
ing wedge to meet them, plowing 
through the thousands of negroes as 
much by force of their resuscitated 
dominance as by the impact of their 
bodies. As the two slowly moving files 
met in the midst of that surprised, un- 
easy mass of blacks, in whom the ani- 
mal fear of a trap was beginning to 
work, Abadie was brought from the 
council chamber between two police- 
men. 

He was placed in a carriage, and a 
dozen of the mounted men formed 
around it. For a moment, at the sight of 
their would-be dictator, the negroes set 
up a shout, and there came a mighty 


surge that almost cracked the line of 
white like a nut between two stones. 
Then Abadie, green with terror, was 
hauled to his feet by his guards, who 


lifted his arms to display the handcuffs 
on his wrists. It was a bold move, one 
of Sir John Bary’s  sledge-hammer 
strokes as he seized the lead in the 
council after Lady Lamont entered it 
and demanded the arrest of Abadie. 
Allan was close behind her, with 
Laurette and [Frank at his side. He 
never forgot the picture of that large, 
vaulted room, dim with the light that 
filtered through the closed jalousies— 
the long, dark, highly polished table, 
littered with official-looking papers; the 
startled councilors springing to their 
feet around it; little Mr. Soltau, petri- 


fied in the governor’s chair; and 
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Abadie, ghastly in the greenish light, 
shrieking a denial. 

There was one terrible moment of 
suspense, then Sir John rose from his 
seat at the foot of the table. 

“Constables, arrest that man!” he 
barked. “Here is your warrant—issued 
by myself on evidence laid before me.” 

“You cannot arrest me here,” pro- 
tested Abadie wildly. “I will cry out 
to my people, I will raise a riot—and I 
am a councilor, This chamber is im- 
mune,” 

“T grant the point, and the dignity of 
this assembly must be preserved,” said 
Sir John; then added, with a grim hu- 
mor: “Take him outside, officer, and 
arrest him formally on the stairs. Mr. 
Abadie, I warn you that anything you 
may say will be used against you. Your 
female accomplice is already in jail.” 

“Tt was not I!” shrieked Abadie, as 
the policemen tore him from hiS des- 
perate hold upon the table. “It was not 
I There—that is the man you 
should arrest.” And he pointed a trem- 
bling finger at Mr. Soltau. “It was he 
who started it. He wanted to be gov- 
ernor—he sent his wife to tell me he 
would support me. She g 

“Take him away!” roared Sir John, 
and as the mulatto was dragged from 
the room, Mr. Soltau rose, a stout little 
man with a passion for orchids, amiably 
indecisive, and like putty to a stronger 
mind, but withal a gentleman. 








“T think I need hardly say that this is 
the first I have heard of this extraordi- 
nary accusation,” he said. ‘But since 
the accusation has been made, I feel it 


my duty, to save embarrassment to this 
assembly, to tender my resignation from 
the position of acting governor, pending 
an inquiry, which I shall demand.” 

“It is accepted!” snapped Sir John. 
“Gentlemen, as ranking member of this 
assembly, the duties laid down by Mr. 
Soltau upon me. With your 
concurrence, I shall now proceed to 
take such measures for the public safety 
as I see fit, until the arrival of his 
majesty’s ship Vhetis, upon which I 
shall hand the town over to her com- 
mander for administry under naval law 
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during the continuance of this time of 
grave disturbance.” 

But even as he spoke, there came the 
boom of a cannon from the bay. With 
a shout of triumph, Frank d’Abadie 
sprang to one of the seaward windows 
and threw open the shutters. Like a 
picture in its frame was displayed a 
dazzling strip of blue sky, a strip of 
bluer sea, a white wall blank against the 
blue, the golden crest of a single coco- 
nut palm, swaying lazily in the heated 
breeze. Then across the picture, like 
a culminating coup de théatre, slid the 
long, gray shape of the man-o’-war, 
trailing a cloud of smoke from its sig- 
nal gun. 

Allan felt a hand creeping softly, al- 
most timidly, under his arm. He did 
not turn his head, he did not have to; 
he knew whose it was, and his only an- 
swer was a pressure that locked the 
hand against his side. Then, unheard 
by any but him, came a whisper: “It 
was really you who did it—you who 
saved my island!” And he knew, no 
matter how little he might deserve it, 
that his own day was won. 

It was late that evening before he had 
a chance to put that conviction to the 
test. It happened under the trees in the 
D’Abadie gardens, well away from the 
lights of the house where Lady Lamont, 
at the popular demand, was holding a 
reception. 

Much had happened that afternoon, 
nor had things been entirely peaceful, 
but the guns of the cruiser had had a 
marvelous moral effect, and the situa- 
tion was well in hand. 

Most of the afternocn Allan had 
spent in court, where Sir John was 
holding a preliminary inquiry into the 
charges igainst Abadie and Zéphyre. 
Allan had been examined and cross-ex- 
amined until he was weary, and at the 
end of it all, to his astonishment, Sir 
John had taken the extraordinary 
course of releasing the prisoners on 
their own recognizances, He had won- 
dered at that, deeming it either a piece 
of weak-kneed fear, or of equally weak- 
kneed mercy. Then he saw that it was 
simply that British instinct to “hush 
things up”; he saw, too, how that hush- 
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ing-up really kept the power in the 
hands of the few who knew the truth. 

Abadie borrowed the bail money for 
both of them from Arthur Welles, who 
could ill afford it and was likely to lose 
it, since it was rumored that the two 
prisoners were already on a fishing boat 
and on their way to the coast of Vene- 
zuela, 

Mr. Soltau had tendered his resigna- 
tion as colonial secretary, but Lady La- 
mont had requested him to reconsider 
it until after Sir Claude should have 
recovered. As she said, a hasty resig- 
nation might lead people to imagine that 
there was something in the charges 
against Mrs. Soltau. Then, again—and 
here she smiled in that inscrutable way 
of which she had lately learned the se- 
cret—she knew that Sir Claude would 
much prefer to work with a colonial 
secretary whom he could depend upon, 
in future, to support him in every way. 
But these things did not trouble Allan 
any more; all he cared about was that 
he was there with Laurette. He had 
never seen her as she was that evening, 
as pliant and bending as a reed in the 
breeze, yet as unbroken. 

“Clyde, tell me, do you really—really 
—really love me?” 

“Laurette, tell me, do you truly— 
truly—truly love me?” 

It might have been an hour, perhaps 
two, possibly three ; time did not matter 
any more. Then Laurette sat up sud- 
denly straight. 

“Clyde, tell me. That night in the 
audience room, when you were plan- 
ning all this, how did you know what 
was going to happen?” 

“Why, you see—it was like this 
But I must kiss you first; now again— 
I thought Lady Lamont told you all 
that.” 

“So she did, but I want to hear your 
side of it, too.” 

“So you shall—give me another 
Now, then, you see, dear—it was this 
way : 

And Allan realized that her ladyship 
had been right when she had said she 
would leave him a legacy. She would 











never be forgotten as long as either of 
them lived. 
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ZF Judith had ever thought of 
Gloucester, it had .been to 
think “Captains Courageous” 
and codfish, and to let it go at 
that. 

And now unexpectedly she found 
herself in Gloucester, spending her va- 
cation in that stronghold of sailboats, 
seashore hotels, and summer art. 

She was staying with an art crowd, a 
circumstance peculiar in view of the 
fact that she herself was not an artist. 
The crowd was her sister Nell’s, who 
painted: But she had come because 
Nell wanted it, and it was their last 
chance to be together, for Nell was 
going abroad in the fall. 

Not only was Judith not an artist, 
she was not even artistic. Not that she 
hadn’t tried to be—often and often she 





had tried, most conscientiously. How 
many times had she not gone with Nell 
to the museum, and stood with aching 


feet before some famous painting, try- 
ing “It’s art for sister’s sake!’ she 
would tell herself firmly—trying to feel 
for just one time the great art thrill! 
It never came, that thrill. In vain she 
might gaze at the priceless portrait of 
So-and-so as What’s-his-name, or the 
famous fragment of the god Thingum- 
bob, consisting of two inches of waist, 
one hip, and part of one shoulder, and 
at the far corner of the base three toes. 





It was all futile—she couldn’t thrill 
over three toes, and she said so. There, 
indeed, was Judith’s weakness in the 


shell of a nut—she was too honest; she 


wouldn’t pretend. 
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not that Nell’s arting 
friends talked by the hour to her of 
tones and “effects”; there was a kink 
in Judith that made her invariably pre- 
fer causes. She was a naturist, she 
loved natural manifestations. She 
could thoroughly enjoy the aquarium, 
or the Museum of Natural History, or 
the construction of a subway tunnel; 
how the driven slaves of the Pharaohs 
had hewn the obelisk interested her far 
more than the effects of the shaft as 
seen against the evening sky; and how 
artists could love the picturesqueness 
of a slum, when they knew what caused 
the slum, baffled her completely. In 
short, artistically Judith was taboo, a 
dark mutton—and she owned it! That 
was her distinction and her weakness. 
In coming to Gloucester, however, 
ven art couldn’t mo- 


It mattered 


she figured that e 

nopolize a place like that. There were 
the shore and swimming and deep-sea 
fishing and fishermen, and other ‘‘natu- 
ral” manifestations. There might even 


be some big, worth-while thing she could 


do. Judith was not the sort that idle a 
vacation away. And so she had come 
into the very atmosphere of art—a 
tanned, rather husky young woman 


with soft hair and purposeful smiles 
and brown eyes in which was the look 
of one who seeks ahead for the worth- 
while thing to do, even though it be not 
artistic. 

It was the afternoon of the day on 
which she had come. She was alone in 
the cottage yard, and thoroughly satis- 
fied to be so, for the ten girls of the 

















crowd had all gone to an art tea, and it 
was only by wheedling of Nell that she 
had got out of going with them. The 
girls had all been very cordial with Ju- 
dith, but she knew they’d never miss 
her at the tea. She knew those teas by 
heart already, and they were always a 
nuisance, for she just couldn't talk art 
intelligently—and she disdained talking 
it any other way—and any other topics 
she started always died of inanition, 
though her own nonarting friends 
called her a good talker. But with 
Nell’s friends the bond lacked. 

She meant to go exploring Gloucester 
soon, but as yet she had been unable 
to leave the hammock where she sat, 
under the apple trees that sloped down 
to the water. Rowboats dotted the har- 
bor, and there were great fishing boats 
going calmly out to sea or coming 
calmly in. Opposite was the secretary 
of the navy’s government yacht at an- 
chor. On nearly every rock and wharf 
sat a female painter in a peanut hat, 
sketching the boats. 

But at last she departed on her see- 
ing-Gloucester expedition. There were 
shady streets with cottages and flower- 
ing yards, and coves where little boats 
were stranded, and growths of tea 
shops and arts-and-wiles shops, where 
one paid three prices for Jap toweling 
and hand-wrestled collar buttons. And 
there were real beaches with real bath- 
ers, and views out to the sea where real 
fishing boats sailed. There was a con- 
stant procession of the painter folk go- 
ing teaward, or perhaps home from 
painting, adorned with their peanut hats 
and carrying wet sketches of the boats, 
picture side out. And the flowers 
bloomed to the water’s edge, and the 
ships seemed to walk on land, and there 
was the mingled odor of codfish, low 
tide, gardens, gasoline, oiled roads, and 
the other scents that make up the 
Gloucester smell. 

Particularly Judith observed the tea 
rooms, or tea porches, where parties 
sipped tea while automobiles waited in 
the road or street. 

It was in front of one of these places 
that she saw a group of artists stop to 
greet a tall, thin man whom they ad- 
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dressed as Mr. Jerome. At hearing this 
name, Judith paused and observed the 
tall man. For this reason: 

It was the common custom of the 
crowd always to be in the throes of ad- 
miration for some artist or other, and 
it seemed there was a very noted one 
in Gloucester this year. The crowd ac- 
cordingly was in a state of intense adu- 
lation and speculation; for it seemed 
that this artist, whose name was Geof- 
frey Jerome, was an odd sort of chap, 
not calculable from the view of host- 
esses, as he was as apt to elude an 
invitation as to keep it. Judith was 
never impressed by these ebullitions of 
the girls, and from experience she had 
come to feel a sort of preformed an- 
tagonism for these objects of their wor- 
ship. They usually turned out to be 
zsthetes, who snubbed her when they 
found out she wasn’t artistic, and who 
never accorded her a separate individ- 
uality, but regarded her simply as ac- 
cessory and just “Nell’s sister.” 

Just to corroborate her preformed 
opinion, Judith observed this artist 
Jerome, to whom the others were pay- 
ing court. He was a very tall, very 
zsthetic, pallid man, with long, lank 
hair parted clammily above his solemn, 
bony features like curtains before statu- 
ary. Judith snickered as she went on. 
So this was Gloucester’s noted artist! 
But she could have told! 

She returned to the cottage by the 
shore path, and so came at last to the 
little dock at the foot of the apple-tree- 
dotted cottage yard. And on the dock 
she sat on some planking, to watch the 
boats. 

Presently a naphtha dory phut-phut- 
ted to the dock, and a young man began 
to unload live lobsters. He was a big 
chap, wearing a dilapidated sweater, 
masculinely superb, strong, and as dis- 
tinguishable from the type Judith had 
just been observing as the government 
yacht yonder was distinguishable from 
the boats that paddled near it. He was 
smoking a pipe, and from under the 
peak of a weather-beaten cap Judith 
saw the very pale-blue, keen twinkle of 
his eyes. She smiled. 

she 


“Oh—do you sell lobsters?” 
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asked, for Nell had said that a man 
brought lobsters to the dock. Nell had 
spoken of it because Judith was famed 
for her very wonderful lobster salad. 

He in the dory gazed at her scruti- 
nizingly an instant, then he nodded with 
solemnity. 

“Yes, ma’am; I'd like to sell these 
lobsters. Do you belong up there?” 
and he indicated the cottage. 

“Yes—but I don’t paint, you know.” 
And she came upon the dock and bent 
down to see the crustaceans. 

“And so they paint, up there?” he 
asked. She looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, yes! If you sell lobsters to 
them, I’d think you’d see them at it. 
You are the one who brings lobsters, 
aren’t you?” 

“Well,” said he in the dory, his eyes 
twinkling, “as to that—well, I’m not the 
man—say, I’m his partner. But it’s all 
the same. 
he added. 

“No,” said she, without the least 
shame, “I don’t do anything in the art 
line. I'm just visiting my sister. She’s 
very talented. But I’m not a bit artis- 
tic.” And again she smiled. Judith 
had a delightfully confidential smile. 

The dory man, after a moment of in- 
tent scrutiny, said: 

“Well, at least you’re honest!” 

“Do you understand art?” she asked, 
and she seated herself on some planks. 
ilence, while he in 
“Don’t fib!” 


Are you a sculptor, then?” 


There was another 
the dory gazed up at her 
she added, smiling at him. 
“No,” he said, very slowly 
thoughtfully. ‘No, I don’t.” 
“Then,” cried she, “you're honest, 
too! Oh, why do people pretend? Isn’t 
it honorable to like other things—nat- 
ural things ?” 
“But an artist 
things,” he said. 
“That’s what I say, too—but they 
never seem to. They even seem afraid 
they might. I’d think they’d be better 
artists the more other things they knew 
—but all they want is ‘effects.’ ” 
‘“Hasn’t your experience been a bit 
unfavorable?” he asked. 
It had not occurred to Judith that 
this was an odd conversation to be hold- 


and 


ought to like other 


ing with a lobster seller’s partner, and 
on first sight, too. Yet, somehow, he 
inspired her to confide in him; she felt 
he understood. 

“Perhaps it has,” she said. 
saw one of the noted artists here— 
Geoffrey Jerome, they call him. The 
crowd here at the cottage rave all the 
time about him, but—can a really great 
man look as he looked?’ Judith re- 
called the lanky, pallid, zesthetic man. 
“He talked like a wreath of funeral 
flowers, and he was pale and dreamy 
—and aristocratic. I think he was a 
Daughter of the Revolution, or some- 
thing. But to me he looked like a 
fraud! That’s my idea!” 

For a moment the dory man stared at 
her with a most penetrating gaze; then 
his face twitched, and next moment he 
had burst into a great, delighted laugh 
in a great, delighted, lovely bass voice. 

“You’re so honest you'll be lonesome 
up here!” he said. 

Judith shook her head. “No! There 
are so many other things here besides 
art. Every morning, for instance, while 
the class is painting, I’ll do the house- 
work on an easy, scientific basis, Every 
family needs one practical member. 
Think of the Jessups!” 

“And what about the Jessups?” he 
asked softly. His eyes were twinkling. 

“They’re all talented. Patty plays 
the harp in Irish costume, and Clara 
folk dances in bare feet, and Mary does 

But not 
Sweet p or,” 


“T just 


Patagonian mytl one can 
1 


KCCp a she added, 


And |] 


counts, or 


ing, “make lobster salad. 


can!” 

“May I sample that salad to-morrow 
morning?” he asked, and Judith said he 
might. She doubted that he was a lob- 
ster seller’s partner; yet Nell had said 
that some of the fishermen were men of 
great individuality and character. 

He selected his primest lobsters and 
carried them to the house. Then he 
lifted his battered hat. 

“Good-by, little nonpretender!” 


As for Judith’s salad, in a moment of 
sheer enthusiasm the crowd went so far 
as to call its achievement plain-out in- 
spiration. It almost, as it were, neu- 
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tralized the crime of her not being ar- 
tistic. Even Nell was proud of her, 
and that pleased her most of all. 

Of course, the crowd was. still 
wrapped up in its speculatjons about the 
artist Geoffrey Jerome. It seemed that 
he paid attentions to a very wealthy 
young lady staying at a villa, who did 
sculpture. And he took the sculptress 
out every night in his sailboat, and 
probably they were engaged by now, or 
shortly would be. Judith, recalling the 
gentleman, wondered how they could 
be so interested, but she kept her im- 
pressions of him to herself. But she 
did hear that he had a cousin, also 
artistic, also in Gloucester, who did reci- 
tations of early-Gallic love chants to 
his own music. Judith could conceive 
how a man might want to paint, but 
she could not conceive how any real live 
man could want to chant early-Gallic 
love to his own music. 

Next morning, after a vigorous swim, 
she did, indeed, put the housework on 
a scientific basis, which, so put, became 
the merest play. And all the time she 
vas thinking, “There are just as big 
things as art in this neck of the woods 
—and I shall find them, too!” And the 
feeling of the discoverer and the doer 
Wa® strong in her as she worked. The 
crowd had gone to Bass Rocks, sketch- 
ing, and Judith had offered to arrange 
the lunch. It came to her to make the 
left-over salad into sandwiches, and 
she started down a little lane to find the 
place where Nell had told her that they 
bought homemade bread. ; 

Up a steep, rickety flight of steps, she 
found the house, on a rocky eminence 
overlooking the passing fishing boats. 
It was a poor little home, but of course 
spotless, and mostly kitchen. A huge 
range was in full blast with the baking 
of cakes, and bread, and beans, and the 
like. There was a gaunt little woman 
presiding at this stove, her expression 
paradoxically both anxious and cheery. 
A smallish girl of sixteen, in faded cal- 
ico, was peeling green apples. 

While the woman, who was called 
Mrs. Rutter, was getting the yester- 
day’s loaves, Judith looked at the young 
girl. She seemed in some manner out 
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of place in the kitchen—perhaps be- 
cause of the expression of her lovely 
eyes, in which there was a look of long- 
ing, of unappeasement. She was shy, 
and not pretty, but she attracted Ju- 
dith. 

Judith was unused to New England 
interiors, and, catching sight of a tiny 
parlor, she asked if she might go in and 
look at a little cabinet she glimpsed, 
called the “whatnot.” It was filled 
with shells, and seaweeds, and odd, 
diminutive structures made of lobster 
claws and the like. With the bread in 
a parcel, Mrs. Rutter came in and ex- 
plained the objects of nautical art. And 
then Judith perceived some pictures on 
the wall, which she fancied were orig- 
inals. And so they were; the young 
girl in the kitchen peeling apples was 
artistic. But she couldn’t afford to 
study. 

Finding Judith sympathetic, Mrs. 
Rutter, in low tones and with few, but 
expressive, words told the extremely 
bare little life story that was being pro- 
saically lived in the little house on the 
rocks. 

It was just the story of poverty. Mr. 
Rutter had gone on the deep seas once 
—and hadn't come back. Mandy—that 
was the young girl’s name—had to help 
her mother, for most of the income ac- 
crued in the summer season, when the 
summer folk bought their “vittles” 
from the Rutter cuisine. 

“And seems like I can’t spare her, 
though it’s just when the artists are 
here, too,” she said, sighing. “The girl’s 
crazy mad for learning—some of the 
painters told her she ought to study. 
But that means going away, and I can't 
afford it, seems like. If I only had 
customers in the winter, too! I might 
save up enough in a year But I 
allow maybe the chance’ll come some 
day. She’s young. She did this one 
this spring.” And Mrs. Rutter indi- 
cated a little sketch of the fishing boats 
passing the headland. 

Now Judith found herself liking this 
little sketch. It wasn’t all toned in, it 
wasn’t just “effects,” and you hadn’t to 
wonder whether it was boats or tooth- 
brushes in a mug. It was boats, and 
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they were going by; there was the very 
feel of them going out to the deep seas, 
“to solemnly poke the stars,” like the 
boat in “Captains Courageous.” 

She praised the sketch, and Mrs. Rut- 
ter looked gratified, but the girl peeling 
apples blushed and looked down, per- 
haps sullenly. And yet there seemed a 
great wistfulness in her, and Judith 
sensed it. 

“Of course,” she mused as she went 
cottageward, “if I liked the sketch, it 
couldn’t have been good.” Neverthe- 
less, she couldn’t get her mind off the 
young girl in the faded calico, who 
peeled apples when her soul cried out 
to paint. Judith couldn’t understand 
such a desire to paint, but she was 
moved at sight of desire to do anything 
that was denied. 

She made the sandwiches, and then 
went to the hammock under the apple 
trees. But still she thought of the 
hungry-eyed girl up yonder on the hill. 
Strange fancies, half speculative, ran 
in her busy brain, and she hardly no- 
ticed the lobster dory as it phut-phutted 
to the dock, until the dory man himself 
came up the yard, carrying his battered 
cap and twinkling. 

“I’ve come to sample the salad, little 
nonpretender!” he said. “And to ask 
you if you’d like to go with me around 
the point to get the real lobster man’s 
lobsters.” 

It was precisely the sort of thing Ju- 
dith would precisely enjoy When she 
said they might take the salad 
wiches with them, he praised her per- 
spicacity—that was his word—and Ju- 
dith left a note for Nell explaining that 
she had gone off with the lobster man’s 
partner. Nell wouldn't be at all sur- 
prised ; it was the inartistic sort of thing 
Judith was always doing. 

So they went out toward Eastern 
Point, eating the sandwiches on the 
way. 

At the first bite of the first sandwich, 
he gazed at the small edible rectangle 
in his large, strong hand, and took a 
second bite, as if corroboratively. Then 
he put the entire sandwich in his mouth, 
reaching for a second, instancing rapid 


sand- 


coordination, while his mind seemed to 
be in a state of intense cerebration. 

“You fibbed, nonpretender!” he said, 
at last. “You told me you weren’t an 
artist—but what is this if not art?” 
And then he Said nothing further until 
he had eaten the last sandwich. 

Then, however, he became conversa- 
tional. And this was the sort of con- 
versation that rejoiced Judith’s very 
heart. What was there fascinating in 
the world but this unknown big young 
man knew it, and knew how to impart 
it? He could tell her how they raised 
sugar beets in Colorado; and he knew 
Peru, and how they laid cables; and he 
had shot big game in East Africa; and 
he told her about the Canadian 
Mounted Police; and discussed elec- 
trons and continuity—all in the lucid 
way that included the listener, and as- 
sumed her capacity to understand. As 
for the lobsters, he told her so much 
about them that she might have written 
a monograph on them, had she had the 
talent to write. It was a charmed voy- 
age in that little dory, for all it was not, 
as she pointed out, entirely de rigeur. 

As they were returning, she said: 
“It’s you that fibbed. You’re not any- 
thing at all to do with lobsters.” 

But when he pointed out that she, 
too, had maintained an incognito, She 
said with sudden earnestness: “I won- 
der if I quite know what I am? Do 
you know—a feeling has come 
very suddenly—as if perhaps I’d never 
Perhaps ] 


new 
ye t really express¢ d myself ? 
don’t know what [ am!” 
And then, unexpectedly, she 
him if he really meant it when he 
praised the sandwiches. He admitted 
that he had only been joking, whereat 
they both laughed like children, But 
she was immediately earnest again. 
“Could you bring me lobsters every 


asked 


day?” she asked. 

“Well—even were it impossible, it 
should be done,” he said. And he 
waited for her to explain. 

But this she refused to do. 
on the verge of self-expression, she 
said, and couldn't tell, herself, how it 
might turn out. So they remained just 
as they were, nonpretender and the dory 


She was 
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man. And he wanted her to come with 
him that afternoon to see the salt ships 
from Sicily; but tempted as she was, 
she said no. 

“T have to get to work on my self- 
expression,” she explained, “and I think 
I’m going to give the art crowd at the 
cottage the real surprise of its life!” 

The dory man was to bring lobsters 
every morning. 


After lunch she conveyed just a hint 
of her scheme to her sister Nell. She 
gave no details. “You know you say 
details are inartistic, dear,” she said. “I 
just want to give you a suggestion of 
my impending self-realization. I, too, 
have the divine fire—and didn’t know 
it! I supposed you had all the tem- 
perament, Nell, and I didn’t try to 
bring out my sacred gift. Now I have 
to go and find a studio.” 

“A studio, Judy!” exclaimed Nell, in 
the utmost astonishment. Judith’s 
smile was simply baffling as she admit- 
ted that her scheme involved a studio. 
And Nell went to the others to impart 
the news that Judith was going to turn 
artistic. And the crowd, recovering 
from amazement, said it was really not 
so strange; it was the contact with 
themselves, and with the true art at- 
mosphere of Gloucester. But being busy 
with teas and sketching, they betrayed 
no active curiosity, especially as Judith 
said nothing herself. 

Judith was doing, not saying. 

This her scheme. It had all 
come to her since her errand to the little 
house on the rocky headland, where she 
had got the bread. The idea, at first 
vague, had rapidly become definite, and, 
to her mind, feasible. Here was this 
young girl, Mandy, who had the art 
feeling in her, but was too poor to 
study. But how foolish that the world 
should let its inspired people go with- 
out their desire! Judith was too tender- 
hearted to witness such a blunder on 
the part of destiny. Some one must 
help the girl to have her desire. Judith 
then took stock of her own assets in 
the nature of helpfulness. In New 
York she was an assistant secretary— 
with a salary. That didn’t help any in 


was 


Gloucester. But what else’ was she? 
The maker of wonderful salad, which 
salad made wonderful sandwiches, 
thanks to Mrs. Rutter’s good bread. All 
over Gloucester there were tea rooms 
where people ate wafers and sipped tea. 
Why shouldn’t there be a sandwich 
shop? Where they would eat salad sand- 
wiches? It would be new, and more 
palatable. 

Here, then, was her inspiration—she 
regarded it as that. Combination! She 
and Mrs. Rutter, combining to produce 
the wonderful sandwiches—and Mrs. 
Rutter making enough from her share 
to let Mandy study that winter! 

And there was Judith’s purely self- 
ish side to the plan, too. If her sand- 
wiches were an art, then she was an 
artist—and she was expressing herself 
in producing them. And again, she 
would place herself at one bound 
among the ranks of the elect, for would 
she not have an art protégée of her 
very own discovering? She had noticed 
that artists always set great store on 
the discovering of latent talent in 
others, and she’d have the same thing 
to her credit. It was sheer triumph; 
she would be a patron of the arts! 
Never again would they call her out- 
sider. They couldn't! 

Judith never forgot what followed, 
when in Mrs. Rutter’s odoriferous 
kitchen she explained her great idea— 
how Mrs. Rutter was at first New Eng- 
landishly skeptical, and how the girl 
Mandy, listening with a breathless and 
startled delight, her sullenness all gone, 
and her lovely eyes aflame with the fire 
that hope brings, joined Judith in the 
plan, and so at last won over Mrs. Rut- 
ter, so that the natural anxiety of that 
gaunt littlke woman gave way finally to 
approbation and consent. 

From then on, Judith worked entirely 
at the worth-while thing she had with 
such unexpected promptness discov- 
ered. 

The crowd, meantime, had its own 
interests, paramount the affair of Geof- 
frey Jerome, the artist, and the wealthy 
sculptress. At supper that night they 
talked constantly of how, at a féte the 
night before, he had paid marked at- 
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tentions to the young lady, and all the 
irt circles were consumed with curi- 
osity as to whether they were yet en- 
gaged. But all this did not so much as 
register in Judith’s busy brain. She 
had found her “studio” and taken it; it 
was a tiny shack on the Rocky Neck 
Road, standing on stilts over the tide, 
for all the world like a thin-ankled spin- 
ster holding up her skirts from the 
wet. Here a chore woman began oper- 
ations, and a rheumatic ex-sea salt did 
things with white paint. Judith had 
many trips to town on the little ferry, 
and the rest of the time she concen- 
trated on memoranda. 

She continued to take lobsters from 
the dory man each morning. Busy as 
she was, she would still linger to hear 
some of those increasingly fascinating 
things he was always so ready to tell. 
He supplied her with a Gloucester pa- 
per, and explained the fish quotations, 
and she began to know all about codfish- 
ing and codfish, from the going out of 
the boats to the last act of the drama, 
when the codfish played its final réle as 
a codfish ball. 

When he asked her how the self- 
expression was going, she said: “Like 
a breeze,” and that it would be only a 
day or so until the official beginning 
right out in the open. 

If there was one little law anywhere, 
it was right with the dory man himself. 
She knew now that his bringing of the 
lobsters was only a whim or an amus¢ 
ment, but t he really is, or who, 
he never She was 
thoughtful over this, and yet she would 
tell herself that he would tell her some 
day. She hated suspiciousness and 
suspicious people. Once he really 
scared her; he talked art. That is, he 
talked about the difficulty of under- 
standing it, and asked her if she had 
ever really tried. He hinted that she 
ought not to be so antagonistic toward 
artists, Thereupon she told him of her 
experiences at the museum, and about 
the three toes: and he laughed in his 
big, hearty way, and called her an icon- 
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I 
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oclast. 
It was an evening or so 
launching of the idea. As she 


after the 
was 


going down the road to the studio, there 
came toward her a huge, sumptuous au- 
tomobile. And then—she could hardly 
believe her eyes. Driving’ the machine, 
clad in white serge and seeming wholly 
transformed, was her friend the dory 
man, And beside him was an elegant, 
beautiful woman, talking to him and 
laughing. In the tonneau were other 
men and women—but Judith saw only 
those two in the front. 

And in that second, as they flashed 
by—even though, glimpsing her, the 
dory man yanked off his cap and 
twisted sharply around to greet her, so 
that the big car swerved—Judith felt 
that he was as remote from lobsters and 
the selling thereof, alive or in sand- 
wiches, as the mountains in the moon 
were remote from Rocky Neck. 

She worked at the studio until a very 
late hour, but somehow the keen edge 
of her pleasure in being an art patron 
and a self-expresser had vanished, The 
delirium was dulled. 

And yet, next morning, the joy all 
came back. Judith was a believer in 
fairness, and now, she was sure, the 
dory man would tell her who he was. 
eleven she went to the 
dock as usual. And he was already 
there. But he did not say what she 
He talked about other 
things, just as bet but not a word 
ibout the automobile incident. And 
lith’s pride came and possessed 

s wounded pride, and that 


7 herefore, at 


was waiting tor. 


fore; 


the Nn 
he said, trying to 
ve to di appoint you. 
I’m going to countermand that order 
for lobsters every morning—but, you 
noe Moe 
She blushed and stammered, but he 
knew what she meant. She wouldn't 
go on buying fish in the morning from 
a man who, in white serge, and accom- 
a beautiful, elegant woman, 


panied by 
Glou 


drove a million-dollar car about 
cester in the evening. 

For several moments he looked at 
her with those keen, scrutinizing eyes 
that she flushed more than 
before and tried to laugh away her em- 
barrassment and hurt. 


of his sO 
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“T suppose,” she said gayly, “that you 
counted on it, too! It was such a good 
order.” 

“You are right,” he said, at last 
slowly. “I did count on it. I counted 
on anything that had to do with what 
you so generously confided to me as 
your self-expression. I was honored to 
haye even an indirect share. It is true,” 
he added, explaining, “these are the lob- 
ster man’s lobsters. He has rheuma- 
tism; I was helping him while he was 
ill. And then,” he said quickly, “you 
can’t get them anywhere else—not reli- 
ably and quickly.” 

But he was explaining only the man 
he was helping; he wasn’t explaining 
himself. As she was silent, he added: 
“You don’t believe me, do you?” 

“No.” She laughed nervously. “I 
think you’re a chauffeur!” And then 
she would have given anything not to 
have said that; he lecked at her so 
oddly. And he walked to the dory and 


went off with it. 
All day Judith regretted saying that. 


Busy as she was, she couldn’t forget 
how he had looked. And how small it 
seemed, now, to have mistrusted his 
honesty! Did it matter who he was, 
when one remembered how he was— 
how friendly and comradelike? And 
her unfairness and ungenerosity came 
over her and shamed her. She had not 
meant to carry such a feeling over into 
to-morrow, the day of the launching of 
the great idea. 

For that reason, after 
went down to the rocks, over the foot 
bridge to the little, farthest point that 
faced Egg Island. For perhaps, she 
thought—she couldn't help thinking it— 
he might come in his dory, giving her 
the chance to undo her unfair words. 

The sunset was glorious, and she was 
gazing through opera glasses at the gov- 
ernment yacht. And as she so gazed, 
there came a_ sailboat rounding the 
point just below her, and, through the 
glasses, seeming within her very reach. 

Full on him beat the revealing lenses 
—the dory man, in duck this time, and 
with him the beautiful, elegant woman. 
Some one else was there, too; but Ju- 
dith didn’t see. 


supper she 


He was not looking; he was busy 
tacking around Egg Island. 

A long time Judith sat there. But 
the glory had gone from the sunset. 
And the great idea suddenly seemed fu- 
tile, not quite worth while. 

Of course, the worth while came 
back, for she remembered Mandy Rut- 
ter. That’s one advantage in helping 
other people—the worth while stays a 
little longer. 


It was four of the next afternoon. 

Self-expression had begun. 

In the one,slarge room of the studio, 
six small tables were laid with snowy 
cloths. Boxes of red geraniums 
adorned the doorway and made a dado 
around the white walls. Over the en- 
trance outside was a neat sign made by 
Mandy, with the simple legend, “The 
Sandwich Shop.” 

In front were three automobiles, and 
the occupants of these were seated 
about the six small tables, enthusiasti- 
cally consuming sandwiches. They 
were served by a young girl with eager, 
lovely eyes. The girl was Mandy Rut- 
ter. In a tiny compartment at the rear, 
Judith concocted, or constructed, these 
delectable edibles at lightning speed. 

When these autos went, others came. 
Besides autos, there were pedestrians. 
From its moment of starting, the great 
idea worked like a very charm. 

Indeed, there threatened to be more 
eaters than edibles. That was why, 
when the crowd from the cottage came, 
they got only surprise and not food. 
Truly, it was, as Judith had predicted, 
the surprise of its life for that art- 
addicted crowd. It was no less than 
funny, the utter and bewildered and in- 
credulous amaze of those arting girls 
as they stepped into that hygienic, ar- 
tistic little shop. Yes, artistic! It was 
as artistic as anything any of their 
own decorative members could have 
achieved. And when they saw the »er- 
sonages sitting at the tables, and heard 
what they said, it came to them at last, 
as a revelation, that Judith was not 
some one to be ashamed of; that her 
art was indeed an art, as honorable and 
as useful as theirs. 
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Nell went right up to her and em- 
braced her. “Judy, you dear little 
brick!’ she cried. The rest of the girls 
said she was just a plain-out wonder, 
and pursued her into the little compart- 
ment, where they gazed awe-struck at 
the scientific implements of her self- 
realization. 

And more; when the personages at 
the tables knew that she was Nell’s sis- 
ter, they demanded to be introduced, 
but she was not now just “Nell’s sister” 
only, but a real and separate individu- 
ality, a creator and a self-expresser. 

It was a complete triumph 

And yet, no. No, not complete. Try 
as she would to forget it, all the time 
she was remembering the dory man and 
the beautiful woman in the sailboat last 
night. And Judith did not taste the 
full sweets of victory. 

Being so occupied, however, she did 
not know that a great, sumptuous car 
had stopped outside, and that the driver 
of it was entering the Sandwich Shop 
even now. She was bringing a tray of 
the viands to Mandy in the compart 
ment doorway, and just as she reached 
it she stopped dead, the tray shaking in 
her hands. 

There he stood, surprise in his keen 
eyes, surprise, and admiration—and 
something else, not definable, and yet 
too, of anx- 


very definite, with a tinge, 
little 


as, looking right across the 


hi PAZ met 


Judith and re 


1 upon het Oo! moment ¢ 


dozen voices acclaimed 
, and deference ind ad 
ulation. 

“Why, Mr. Jerome!” they cried. And 
there was a stir to make place for him, 
and amidst their flattered greetings, he 
sat down with them. 

Judith turned very pale. Mandy had 
taken the tray from her, but she stood 
there in the doorway, unable to move 
hand or foot. In her stunned ears rang 
the dory man’s name as they had cried 
it out—*Mr. Jerome!’ Mr. Jerome! 
Then—he was the great artist! And 
the-lank, pallid man she had made fun 
of was the Cousin Jerome, the Jerome 
that chanted early-Gallic love—and she 


had made a ridiculous, impossible, stu 
pid, frightful mistake! 

She was aware suddenly that he still 
looked at her, with that scrutinizing, 
admiring gaze in which was now more 
than a tinge of anxiety. And then sud- 
denly some one called her to be intro- 
duced. For without knowing it, she 
had become a pet of the personages, 
who amuse themselves at summer places 
in this manner. And she saw Nell’s 
proud face beaming at her—and some- 
how, without being aware of moving, 
she went forward slowly, and some one 
introduced them—those two who al 
ready knew each other, little nonpre- 
tender and. the dory man. 

Judith looked at him for a full mo- 
ment. Then, without a word, she 
turned and went back to the compart 
ment at the rear. 


It was over, and the shop closed for 
that day. Mandy had gone home with 
glowing eyes, and with hopes filling her 
heart. But Judith sat alone in the 
shop, at one of her little tables, adding 
her earnings. Why was she not more 
enthusiastic? Why was her great tri- 
umph so thrill-less, after all? Why was 
she not gladder, even for Mandy’s sake? 

\nd then an automobile stopped out- 
Judith did not move, but her 
knew it 
and 


side. 
breath quite stopped, for she 
And he entered, and came 
at the little table 


was he. 
Sal be ide her 

Littl 
\nd, turning, she. saw 
that 
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gazed at her that way fo! 


he said gently 
in his 
And he 


several mo 


nonpretender ! 
g, sh something 
eyes made her own fall. 
ments, saying nothing 

“You know,” he said at last quietly, 
“the very first thing you told me was 
that you didn’t like artists. What was 
I to do, if I wanted to keep your friend- 
ship? And I did want your friend- 
ship—the first time I saw you.’ 

“But,” said she, “you said you didn't 
You let me say 
and make 


understand art those 
terrible things about artists 
fun of your cousin— rs 
He interrupted with his great, de 
lighted laugh. 
‘You did hit 


poor old cousin off 
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“But he ts a sort 
Tell me, why 


rather hard!” he said. 
of poser—for a fact! 
have you done this thing?” And he 
indicated the Sandwich Shop. “It’s 
wonderful—and wiy did you do it?” 

“Why did you sell lobsters?” she par- 
ried. 

He laughed. “The real chap, just as 
I told you, has rheumatism. You see, 
he poses for me sometimes. And I of- 
fered that one time to bring in his catch 
—but, you see, it was the time you 
came! And so—lI just kept on! That’s 
all.” 

Judith gave him just the corner of 
her glance. But there were smiles in 
it, and he leaned nearer to her. 

“You asked me if I understood art. 
I said no—for who does understand it? 


2 


Is it not the eternally incomprehensible? 
The more one serves, the less one un- 
derstands. So,” he said brightly, “I 
didn’t fib. But I should have,” he at 
once added, “if it had seemed best! 
Judith’—he said her name in_ that 
friend tone she so liked—‘“‘you’ve not 
always known the right sort of artists. 
There are those who are interested in 
what you call ‘other things.’ If you 
knew that sort But I believe the 
love of art is in you and you don’t know 
it! Isn’t that so?” 

And then, all in a rush, Judith was 


suddenly telling him about Mandy. And 
he sat and gazed intently at her, saying 
nothing till she had finished her eager 
confession. 

“Judith,” he said—and now in his 
face was that indefinable other thing she 
had noticed before, making her heart 
beat—“‘you remember the woman in the 
auto with me? She’s one of that other 
sort of artists, who like ‘other things’ 
just as you do! Gossips have it that 
we're fiancés, or something of the sort. 


It isn’t so, though we did come rather * 


near it. But when I told her about you, 
and kept on telling her more and more 
about you—do you know what she said 
to me—just last night, too? She said 
that—I was in love with you!” He 
stopped, and got Judith’s hand in his. 
“And she was right—I am! I’ve been 
in love with you all the time, and didn’t 
know! I thought I was just getting a 
convert for art, but it was just plain- 
out, ordinary, extraordinary, natural 
falling in love!” 

Judith did not remove her hand, and 
her brown eyes were glowing as she 
stole a glance at him. 

“Little nonpretender,” he said low, 
“won't you give me a chance to express 
myself, too?” 

3ut the chance did not need to be 
given; it was right there, and he took it. 


” 
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CORONATION 


SONG 


ARLANDS adown the street, 
Acclaiming, clarion sound; 
But I think of the night you found 
My eyes were sweet. 


Laurels upon my brow, 
But I dream of the better part, 
A whisper against my heart— 
“Is our moment now ?” 


Pearls and blooms on my breast, 
But once your kiss lay there; 
Heart’s dearest, shall I care 


For all the rest? 


ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 
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are an’ where you're goin’, 

Bill, but hanged if I do, an’ 

I’m beginnin’ to think you 

don’t, neither,” “Tin Can” 
Harris protested querulously, as he sat 
on the snow in front of a camp fire 
three hundred miles northeast of Circle 
City on the Yukon, from whence he and 
“Big Bill” Heenan had started three 
weeks previous. “It was bad enough 
layin’ around camp broke, but walkin’ 
up here for nothin’ but the exercise 
ain't my idea of a good time. I think 
we're stung.” 

Heenan slapped the jaw of a snarl- 
ing dog to whose cut feet he was apply- 
ing arnica, and laughed 

“Mebbe so,” he 


ter’n stayin’ on in Cir 


acquiesced. “Bet- 
le City eatin’ up 
our grub an’ gettin’ worse poverty- 
struck every day ‘thout a chance to get 
a white chip to ante with at anythin’, 
We're in the game at this graft, any- 
how. Mebbe we ain't got but a mighty 
small chance, but it’s a chance. ‘Billy 
the Mule’ he staked me to this tip, an’ 
Billy always played square with me. 
Yuh know yourself that they found Red 
McPherson dead in the snow fifty mile 
this side o’ Circle in nineteen——, an’ 
he had ten thousan’ in dust on him. 
Mac, he’d told a bunch of ‘em that he 
was goin’ into this country ’fore he left 
Dawson two years before that. He 
must ’a’ got it up in this country some- 
wheres. 


“Then Billy the Mule, an’ ‘Nag’ Mat- 
son, an’ ‘Skagway’ Dave, they dug up 
in here, an’ yuh know about. that. 
Billy, he hauled out Dave an’ Nag on 
the sledge, both of ‘em deader’n a fro- 
zen dried salmon. We ain’t struck no 
real bad goin’ yet, but it ain't pretty 
country up there in them mountains 
when the weather gets frisky. Billy, 
he brought back that sample o’ free- 
millin’ ore I showed yuh. He showed 
it to no one till he got in right in Fair- 
banks, an’ made his pile, an’ got ready 
to drift for the outside. Then he staked 
me to it. He told me how to get across 
the divide on to the Mackenzie water- 
shed, an’ how to find the ledge where 
he picked that sample o’ ore. Must be 
placer to make a man’s mouth water 
somewheres down them cricks below 
where that stuff come from.” 

“An’ there’s ‘mostlike weather in 
them mountains yonder to make a 
man’s blood water,” Harris retorted, 
nodding toward the great range of 
jagged peaks that stood out against the 
sky like giant cameos in the light of the 
short February day. 

Heenan nudged the dog from him 
and shrugged. “I figured yuh for game 
or | wouldn’t ‘a’ brought yuh with me,” 
he said indifferently. “If yuh feel like 
backin’ out ‘now, I'll stake yuh to a 
couple o’ dogs an’ enough grub to last 
yuh back to Circle City.” 

“Game?” Harris raged, jumping to 
his feet and hopping up and down in 
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the snow, waving his arms hysterically. 
“Game? Who said anythin’ about not 
bein’ game? Huh? Not me! Damn 
yuh, Bill Heenan, who said anythin’ 
aBBut goin’ back? Huh? Who did? 
Not me. Why, yuh four-flushin’, fire- 
side prospector, yuh, I’d go on through 
there now if I had to go alone an’ plumb 
knowed they wasn’t no pay to be got 
after I got there. I'd just go to show 
yuh I’m game. Yuh ought to know me 
better’n to make such talk.” 

“Yuh done nothin’ but kick an’ hang 
back all the way up,” Heenan returned. 
“T didn’t know but what sf 

“We'll start on to-night,” Harris bel- 
lowed. “Sure we will. I'll show yuh 
whether I’m game or not! I'll show 
yuh! Sore feet or not, we'll start to- 
night, an’ I’ll mush with yuh till yuh 
yell ’nough, if we hike clean back to 
where we are by way o’ both poles.” 

“Suits me,” Heenan returned laconi- 
cally. “Stake them dogs to a salmon 
apiece while | rustle our grub, an’ we'll 
be movin’.” He ducked into the little 
wind tent and chuckled to himself as 
he shaved slices from a slab of bacon. 
“T bet he don’t grumble no more this 
trip, the old turtle!” he muttered. 


Their way eastward led them up a 
gradual grade over rolling hills that in- 
creased in size as they progressed, and 
each day the outline of the sheer white 
peaks grew plainer. They towered into 
the sky, so spotlessly white in garments 
of fresh snow that they like 
ghost ranges, mountains of wraith mist 
that a breath would pierce. The snow 
was hard and well packed, and their 
On the sixth day 


seemed 


progress was rapid. 
after leaving the camp where Heenan 


had suggested that Harris turn back, 
they were above the timber line, and the 
gigantic peaks towered directly above 
them. There was nothing ethereal or 
ghostlike in their- appearance now. 
They loomed grim and terrible, scarred 
with mighty gorges, weird with gloomy 
shadows. 

‘rom the great unscalable peaks that 
towered on all sides of them, glaciers 
spread their green, scintillant length in 
diverse directions, like tentacles radiat- 
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ing from the body of an octopus. They 
found the pass indicated on the chart 
that Heenan carried, scaled the low 
ridge, and made their way down on the 
eastern side, where the thaw of the far- 
off spring would loose the snows and 
send them down into the arctic sea. 
The weather continued cold and clear, 
with little wind, and they made the trip 
without mishap. 

On the third day after crossing the 
summit, they made their way down a 
steep defile between two great ridges 
and camped in an alder thicket, from 
whence they could look out upon the 
undulant, low-lying foothills before 
them. The tent was set up and Heenan 
was just preparing to light a fire, when 
he suddenly threw up his head and, 
with distended nostrils, sniffed like a 
dog. 

“*Smatter with yuh?” Harris de- 
manded sourly. “Think you’re an old 
he-wolf or somethin’ ?” 

Heenan rose slowly to his feet, still 
sniffing, and scanned the valley intently. 
“Smoke,” he said shortly. 

“Smoke nothin’ !”’ Harris scoffed. “It 
takes humans to make smoke, an’ we 
ain't even seen a sign o game for 
more’n a week. They ain’t nothin’ in 
this man’s country but ice, an’ rock, an’ 
cold air. Quit actin’ like a dog an’ get 
that scoffin’ goin’.” 

Heenan shrugged 
match to the twigs. 

“Somebody around 
stubbornly. “I smelled 
right. My nose don’t lie.” 

Harris laughed his incredulity, and 
chaffed the big man, as the two sat over 
their meal later, until Heenan grew ir- 
ritable and put an end to the ridicule 
with a curse. The two men were worn 
out, and crawled into their sleeping 
bags immediately after eating. Harris 
woke with the tip of Heenan’s fingers 
on his shoulder. 

“Listen!” Heenan whispered tensely 
to him. It was half daylight, and ob- 
jects in the little tent were vaguely vis- 
ible. A voice came to their ears from 
somewhere outside. 

“Come on out o’ that tent now,” it 
ordered. “An’ come with your hands 
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and touched a 


he de lared 
smoke, all 
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away up in the air. I got yuh covered, 
so don’t try no funny business.” 

Heenan grinned and nodded at Har- 
ris. “I told yuh I smelled smoke,” he 
said triumphantly. “Now I wonder 
who this ragin’ war buck is.” 

He crept to the tent flap and applied 
a cautious eye to the crack. As he did 
so, a high-powered rifle shattered the 
silence of the cafion with its explosion, 
and a bullet ripped through the tent just 
over his head. Heenan stilled the yelp- 
ing of his dogs with a curse, and called 
out: “Easy on your ammunition, out 
there, pardner. Give us a chance to 
dress, will yuh? We'll be right out.” 

“Now who d’yuh reckon that can 
be?” Harris worried, as he hurriedly 
pulled on his moccasins. 

“He’s the guy we take orders from, 
just now,” Heenan answered, with a 
grin. “I told yuh I smelled smoke.” 

Heenan stepped out first, holding his 
hands high over his head, and Harris 
followed. A huge, furred figure rose 
from the snow, back of an alder thicket 
thirty yards up the cafion, holding a 
rifle on the two men. 

“How, stranger?’ Heenan sang out 
cheerfully. ‘Come right down an’ get 
acquainted. We ain’t ructious.” 

The man approached slowly, holding 
his rifle in readiness. He was a huge, 
gaunt fellow, with overhanging, bristly, 
black eyebrows and a thick, bushy, 
black beard, glistening with frost crys- 
tals. He had a great, curved hawk nose 
and narrowed, deep-set, coal-black eyes. 
Heenan swore incredulously as he ap- 
proached, and then stepped forward to 
greet him. 

“Max Hardy!” he ejaculated won- 
deringly. “If you ain’t Max Hardy, I'll 
eat that gun o’ yours, lock, stock, an’ 
barrel, an’ yet | know Max Hardy’s 
been dead for fifteen year. An’ I don’t 
believe in ghosts.” 

The man with the gun stopped and 
peered sharply at Heenan for a mo- 
ment. Then a flash of recognition lit 
his eyes. 

“Hello, Bill Heenan!” he grunted. 
“T’m Max, all right. Thought I was 
dead, huh? Hands up there, Bill. Keep 
them mitts up where they belong, or 


I'll prove to yuh that a dead man can 
shoot live lead.” 

“You’re right welcomin’,’ Heenan 
said sarcastically, as he thrust his hands 
high over his head once more. “WI 
seems to be the reason for all this hold- 
up business ?” 

“You'll find out!” Hardy returned 
gruffly. ‘Turn. around an’ take off 
down the cajfion there now. Never 
mind breakin’ camp. I'll see to havin’ 
that done for yuh later on. Move 
ahead.” 

A half mile down the valley, around 
an abrupt turn, they came in sight of 
four log huts set on the bank above the 
frozen creek. A little farther along 
were half a dozen skin tents. A score 
of Indians—bucks, squaws, and chil- 
dren—stood in front of the buildings, 
watching the forced arrival of the two 
strangers. 

“Crees,” Heenan muttered to Harris, 
as they came close and he could see 
that the Indians had prominent noses. 
Then, in front of the first of the cab- 
ins, he halted with a grunt of surprise. 
The door was flung open, and, with a 
cry, a young white woman rushed out 
and flung herself on her knees in the 
snow in front of Heenan and Harris. 

“Take me back!’ she begged wildly. 
“Take me back! My father will : 

One of the Indians stepped forward 
and grasped her roughly by the shoul- 
der, and at the same time stopped her 
mouth with his mittened hand. Heen- 
an’s left hand sl ut, and his fingers 
clamped on the buck’s throat. The In- 
dian’s head snapped back, and Heenan’s 
right fist smashed into the upthrust jaw. 

“None o’ that!’ MHardy’s voice 
warned hoarsely from behind, as the 
buck sank limp on the snow. “I'll shoot, 
Heenan. Don’t es 

“Shoot, then!” Heenan raged back at 
him, with a curse, as he stooped over 
the woman in the snow. “What is this, 
anyhow? What——’ 

He heard Harris’ warning cry, but 
straightened up too late to avoid the 
blanket in which he found himself en- 
veloped. He struggled to free himself, 
but it was folded about his head and 
shoulders, and a dozen pairs of arms 
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were wrapping it tight. He tripped, 
and some one lashed his ankles as he 
fell. He lay on the snow, smothered in 
the blanket and helpless as a trussed 
fowl. 

He heard vaguely the cursing of 
Harris, as the latter struggled, and then 
the sound of a woman screaming. He 
groaned and fought impotently with 
his bonds, as the shrill screams, 
fraught with a terrible fear, tortured 
him. Then came silence, and he felt 
himself raised by the heels and shoul- 
ders and borne away. He knew by the 
sudden feeling of warmth when he was 
carried into one of the cabins, and there 
he was let fall. 

After several minutes, some one cut 
the thongs that bound his feet and 
stripped the blanket from him. Heenan 
leaped to his feet as the Indian who 
had unbound him sprang away. Hardy 
stood in the open doorway, covering 
Heenan with one forty-five while he 
kept another trained on Harris, who 
sat on one of the bunks built in tiers 
on one side of the cabin, moodily suck- 
ing at a cigarette. 

“Steady there, Heenan!” Hardy 
warned coldly. “You'll get your ticket 
from me quick enough without lookin’ 
for it. Set down there like a good little 
boy, an’ behave yourself.” 

“The settin’s awful good, Bill,” Har- 


ris counseled him. “This friend o 


yours seems to have the edge.’ 


“What 


who's that 


a layout is this, an’ 
Lleenan 


kind of 
wonlan out there ay 
demanded. 

“T’ll be back,” Hardy evaded. “I’ve 
got fifteen men here with me, an’ they 
are all armed, so don’t move till you’re 
told to. Stay here till I come back. 
There’s two o’ my men restin’ outside 
with rifles, an’ they got orders to shoot 
as soon as you open the door, so keep 
your nose inside till you hear from me 
again.” 

“Real friendly an’ accommodatin’, 
ain't he?’ Harris mused, after Hardy 
had slammed the door. “You seem to 
have his pedigree ; who is he?” 

“He came in up the Stickene with an 
outfit from Wrangle, ’way back before 
the rush,” Heenan said shortly. ‘Patty 
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0’ prospectors, an’ professors, an’ the 
like, goin’ to explore the Mackenzie. 
They had bad luck an’ lost a lot o’ 
their outfit over here in this country 
somewheres, an’ them that got back re- 
ported Max as dead. Whatever d’yuh 
make o’ that woman?” 

“Search me. Looks like—— 
look who’s here !” 

The door had been thrown open, and 
a white man was thrust stumbling into 
the cabin. Hardy stood outside with 
leveled rifle. “An’ there yuh stay till 
the thifg’s ripe,” he snarled. “Yuh 
been handled soft so far, ’cause I need 
yuh in my business, but the next break 
yuh make, I'll hammer yuh ragged.” 

The door was slammed shut, and the 
young fellow dropped onto a bench by 
the table, and buried his head in his 
arms. 

“Not to horn in on yuh any,” Heenan 
said, after a minute of silence, “but yuh 
seem about as popular with this Hardy 
as we are; an’ we might as well all be 
miserable together an’ sociable. My 
name’s Heenan, an’ this runt on the 
bunk, here, comes runnin’ when yuh 
yell ‘Harris!’ at him. We're minin’ 
men from over Yukon way.” 

The young fellow raised his head 
and looked at Heenan from dull eyes. 
“Hardy told me about you,” he said, in 
a flat voice. “My name’s Daniels. I’m 
in charge of the Presbyterian Mission 
at Point Kaltak.” 

‘A missionary!” Harris ejaculated 
‘Aw, hell! | beg your pardon, mister, 
but [ thought mebbe—that is, yuh size 
up kind o’ husky for a sin wrastler, an’ 
[ thought mebbe—I thought—— Well, 
three bucks does better scrappin’ than 
two, an’ it sure looks like we was goin’ 
to have some man’s size scrappin’ to 
do.” 

The young fellow laughed with a 
savagery that made Harris shrink invol- 
untarily, and stood up, th-owing his fur 
hood back on his shoulders. He stood 
better than six feet in his sealskin muk- 
luks, lithe-waisted, lean of hip, and with 
broad, powerful shoulders. His clear- 
cut face was convulsed with an inten- 
sity of fury. 

“Fight?” he raged, 


Well, 


“Fight? I want 
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that filthy beast in my hands, and I'll 
tear him limb from limb. I want him 
in my hands! I can do it! Fight?” 

He leaped in front of the seated 
Harris and sank his fingers into the 
miner’s arms in a grip that bulged the 
veins on his neck. 

“Can't 1?” he demanded. ‘‘How does 
that feel? I want him like that! 1 
want his throat in these hands, and I'll 

His speech sighed away into a 
guttural, unintelligible mutter, as he 
shook the miner, grinding his long fin- 
gers into his arms until Harris cried 
aloud. 

Heenan stepped behind the young 
fellow, grasped him by the nape of the 
neck and the slack of his parka, and, 
with a sudden wrench, tore him loose 
from his grip on Harris and flung him 
in a heap in the corner of the cabin. 

“Save that stuff for Hardy,” he said 
shortly. ‘You may need it.” 

Daniéls crouched in the corner where 
he had been flung, an insanity of hatred 
glaring from his blue eyes as_ he 
watched Heenan. Then, with an ani- 
mallike scream, he leaped to his feet 
and sprang at the big man. Heenan, 
crouching warily, met and locked with 
him, and the cabin rocked to the shock 
of their struggle as they careened from 
wall to wall. : 

“Keep off,” Heenan grunted over his 
adversary’s shoulder to Harris, who had 
snatched up a heavy stick of firewood 


and stood waiting for a chance to get in 


head. | can 


| 
a blow on Daniels’ 
handle it.” 
He made no attempt to strike Dan- 
iels, merely keeping locked with him 


and fending his blows. Daniels was 
fighting with a blind fury, wasting his 
strength in wild heaves and surges 
when Heenan had him at a disadvan- 
tage, and taking no stock of opportuni- 
ties to secure better holds or to land 
effective blows. And all the while he 
mouthed strange They were 
neither human nor animal, but a hor- 
rible mixture of both. At times he 
screamed shrilly, and Harris, watching, 
felt a shiver tingle over him at the 
sound of it. 

Heenan was grinning. He 


noises. 


fought 


with an impersonal coolness, guarding 
himself, but making no attempt to over- 
come his mad antagonist. He gave to 
the man’s wild surges of strength, only 
to snap him back when he threatened to 
become dangerous and break holds that 
might have thrown him. For ten long 
minutes he fought with him as a man 
might play with a boy wrestling, and 
then Daniels’ strength began to wane. 
His breath was coming in great sobbing 
gasps that tore in and out of his over- 
worked lungs with a rasping gurgle. 
His clenched jaws relaxed until his 
mouth hung wide open like a spent 
dog’s, and a white foam drooled over 
his scrub of beard. 

And then Heenan began to press him. 
He fought him back, shook and 
strained him, releasing him for an in- 
stant, only to grip and torture him 
again, as the boy’s body fairly fell for- 
ward into his arms. And at length 
Daniels lay limp on Heenan’s broad 
chest, his feet dragging on the floor and 
his arms hanging weakly at his side, 
and cried. And when he cried, Heenan 
picked him up as he would have picked 
up a child, and laid him tenderly down 
on one of the bunks. 

“He'll come to all right, now!” he 
panted. 

“Well, for the love o’ Mike!” Harris 
marveled. ‘“Whatever’s the matter 
with him?” 

Heenan looked at him - sharply. 
“Yuh don’t know, do yuh?” he said. 
“Well, yuh bet I do! \ tinhorn in 
Forty Mile stole a woman o’ mine once, 
an’ got away with her up the river. I— 
liked that woman. I chased ’em up the 
river as far as Selkirk with the dogs, 
an’ then lost ‘em in a blizzard that kep’ 
me holed up for six days. I trailed em 
clean to Skagway in the end, an’ found 
they'd made the boat for below. Yeh, 
I know what’s the matter with him, all 
right.” 

Harris snorted. “Yuh talk crazy!” 
he declared. ‘What's your chasin’ a 
tinhorn an’ a skirt got to do with his 
goin’ on the rampage ?” 

“Comin’ back up the river, I crawled 
out one mornin’ an’ lit into my dogs 
barehanded,” Heenan explained. “They 
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was eight o’ Jack Wilbur’s huskies, an’ 
the wildest team in the North, | reckon. 
I stripped my mittens an’ went at the 
bunch with my bare hands like I’m 
tellin’ yuh. I killed three o’ ‘em, an’ 
they chawed me up till I looked some 
like a mountain o’ sausage. It was 
some scrap, but I come out ©. K.” 

“Well, you are nuts!” Harris de- 
clared solemnly. 

Heenan grinned. “I would 
if I hadn’t tackled them dogs,” he said. 
“T sure would. I'd been feelin’ that guy 
in my hands for. so long an’ | wanted 
him so darned bad—lI had to take it out 
on somethin’ or somebody or go plumb 
crazy. You don’t sabe that, do yuh? 
No. You're too easy-goin’ to get in that 
fix. That kid savvies plenty, though, 
you bet! He’s been wantin’ Hardy, I 
reckon, till he had to go the route with 
somebody or go crazy. He'll be all 
right pretty soon.” 

The sobbing of the young fellow in 
the bunk gradually ceased; and he rose 
and washed his face in the bucket by 
the stove. Turning, he held out his 
hand to Heenan. 

“Thanks!” he said, with a shaky 
laugh. “Wish I might say I could do 
the same for you some day, but | know 
I'll never be able to I’ve been ac- 
counted strong—but you! You could 
have broken me in two- if you had 
wanted to. Thanks again for being de- 
cent about it.” 

‘That’s all right,” Heenan said 
dially “Now, this layout 
straight. We don’t know nothin’. Wh« 
is this woman, an’ what’s she doin’ here 
an’ what’s Hardy up to, an’ 
you caged for? Give us the 


‘a’ been 


cor- 


give us 


what are 
whole 
dope.” 

“She’s Miss Naughton, and her fa- 
ther’s captain of the steam whaler 
Yankee Boy, wintering in the ice near 
Kaltak. Hardy ran her off about six 
weeks ago when she was ashore alone 
with her dogs \ blizzard shut down 
soon after she was missed, and we gave 
her up for lost. About three weeks 
ago, while I was hunting for her body, 
some of Hardy’s Indians captured me 
and brought me here. Hardy wants 
me to—to marfy them.” 
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Daniels’ face twitched convulsively 
as he uttered the words, and he half 
rose, crouching over the table with his 
hands extended. “I want him in my 
hands,” he began. 

“Steady,” Heenan warned him, with 
a hand on his arm. “Give us the rest 
of it.” 

“Hardy thought that if they were 
married legally, she might give in to 
him. J] thought he’d murder us both 
when she refused. I’ve been expecting 
it every day. He gave her ten days to 
make up her mind, and to-morrow is 
the tenth. He says he'll do something 
to make her give up after that. I don’t 
know what. He’s not above anything. 
I haven’t seen her since the first day | 
was brought up here. He keeps her in 
that second cabin from here with 
squaws to guard her all the while.” 

“Yuh didn’t marry them, huh?” 
Heenan quizzed. 

“Marry them!” Daniels echoed, start- 
ing to his feet. “Marry She’s my 
promised wife!’ 

Heenan whistled softly. “That 
makes it nice, don’t it?” he observed. 
‘An’ to-morrow’s the last day he’s give 
yuh to think it over? Purty, purty! 
What d’yuh know about this Hardy 
person, anyhow ?” 

“Not much,” Daniels admitted. “We 
have heard of him occasionally for the 
He seems to 


past seven or eight years. 
have gotten in with this band down to 
somewhere, and they’d 
Nobody knows 
from or anything about 


the southward 

I] an ] in lh > 
rouow him anywhere, 
he came 


He’s pretty much a man of mys 


where 
him 
tery.” 

“Not to me,” Heenan said thought- 
fully. “I knew him quite some in the 
old days. Well, we can't make a fight 
an’ a get-away; that’s a certainty.” 

Daniels’ face twitched convulsively 
“T want him in my——” 

“Cut that stuff!” Heenan ordered 
sharply. “Any mutt can want; it takes 
a wise rounder to get what he wants 
Be wise a while.” 

“The life of the woman | 
danger,’ Daniels answered resentfully. 
“It's all right for you to be calm 

I'm right fond o’ my own life, an’ 


love is in 
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it’s in danger,’’ Heenan cut him short. 
“T'll go on fightin’ if it comes to a final 
show-down, but I’m goin’ to waste my 
time an’ ideas figurin’ how to get this 
guy in my hands. I know what to do 
with him after he’s there. I think I'll 
associate with this Hardy person for a 
bit. You two roughnecks turn in an’ 
gather some sleep, so you'll be ready 
for some healthy scrappin’ to-morrow 
if I can’t frame nothin’.” 

Seated in Hardy’s cabin, whither he 
had been led by one of the Indians left 
to guard htm, Heenan rolled a smoke, 
and studied the dour face of the big 
man across the table from him intently. 

“What's the layout here, Hardy?” he 
inquired. “My pardner an’ me, we 
busted into this muss without meanin’ 
any harm, an’ we want a fair crack at a 
get-away.” ; 

“IT reckon you know what the layout 
is,” Hardy answered sullenly. “I reck- 
on Daniels give you the dope.” 


“About the lady? Sure! But that 


don’t let my pardner an’ me out o’ this. 
This lady, she ain’t no kin o’ mine, an’ 
this parson party, he don’t worry me 


thinkin’ about Bill Heenan 


any. I’m 
What are yuh goin’ 


an’ his pardner. 
to do with us ?” 

Hardy stirred uneasily. “If I let yuh 
go, yuh'll squeal an’ they'll like have a 
bunch in here on the lookout for me,” 
he said, avoiding Heenan’s eyes. “An’ 
if I keep yuh with me, [’ll have to sleep 
in an iron blanket to keep your ‘knife 
out o’ my ribs. It don’t look quite 
promisin’ for yuh, Bill. I knew yuh in 
the old days, an’ yuh was a good scout. 
I hate to—— I reckon it’s a clear case 
o’ you an’ your pardner or me, Bill, an’ 
I don’t aim it to be me.” 

“Yuh been travelin’ alone with this 
Lunch o’ Siwash so long that you're 
Siwash in your mind,” Heenan retorted 
scornfully. “Yuh can’t play a white 
man’s game no more. Yuh ain’t got a 
white thought left in your head.” 

Hardy raised his head slowly, and 
stared at Heenan out of strangely tragic 
eyes. 
~“Ain’t 1?” he demanded hoarsely. 
“Ain’t I, though? A lot yuh know of 
it! How long have yuh been out with 


the Siwash alone? Huh? How long 
have yuh ever been out without lookin’ 
at a white man—or a woman? Not no 
fifteen years, I bet. Well, I have. I 
been with this bunch for fifteen years, 
an’ never seen a white face. When 
they picked me up after I got lost, I 
figured I'd stay with ‘em for a year or 
so, an’ prospect, an’ then blow back to 
the coast. Then a couple o’ years went 
past, an’ I begun to be kind o’ scared o’ 
goin’ back. I begun thinkin’ that I was 
kind o’ Indian broke, an’ maybe I 
wouldn’t fit in with white folks no more 
when I[ did get back. An’ when I come 
to think that maybe after I got back my 
own folks would find me queer an’ turn 
me down, I got scared. I kep’ puttin’ 
it off, ‘cause I felt like if I went back 
an’ any white man—or woman—turned 
me down, I'd go clean nuts. I felt like 
that. 

“I'd been seein’ white men—an’ 
women—in my sleep, seein’ great pa- 
rades of ‘em goin’ by up in the sky, 
when the lights was dancin’ in the win- 
ter an’ I wanted some o’ my own kind 
so bad I—— _ God A’mighty! It’s been 
like bein’ buried alive! Just that. I 
was livin’, an’ I could feel an’ think just 
like I always could, an’ still I was 
buried an’ couldn't get out. Yuh say 
I’m Siwash in my mind, an’ can’t play a 
white man’s game no more. I been 
knowin’ for years that that’s what a 
white man’d say if I seen one again. 
\n’ she—she says the same thing to me. 
That ain’t so. I’m white. An’ I’m goin’ 
to have me a white wife an’ white kids, 
yuh hear me! I’m goin’ to have ’em! 
An’ I’m goin’ to be married Christian 
by a white parson. That’s me! An’ if 
I ain't——” He rose and banged the 
table with a great fist, the muscles of 
his face twisting his features into a 
fiendish mask. “You an’ the rest of 
‘em, you think I’m plumb Indian. Well, 
if I don’t get what I want account o’ 
your thinkin’ that, I'll be what yuh 
think I am, an’ I'll show the Siwash 
some stuff that'll make anythin’ they 
ever thought of civilized. 
Hear me!” 

Heenan shrugged. “Have it all your 
own way, Hardy. All I’m fussin’ over 


gentle an’ 
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is gettin’ me an’ my pardner out o’ this 
mess. You ain't gettin’ along real well 
with the lady, are yuh?” 

Hardy grunted sullenly. Heenan 
threw away the stab of his smoke and 
leaned across the table. 

“If I fix it for yuh with her, will yuh 
turn me an’ my pardner loose?” he de- 
manded. “Will yuh? If I get her to 
give in to yuh an’ agree to get hitched 
an’ talk the parson into doin’ the job 
white-man fashion like you been want- 
in’ it, will yuh turn me an’ Harris 
loose ?”’ 

Hardy stared suspiciously. ““How do 
yuh think you’re goin’ to fix it?” he 
asked. 

“Lemme see this girl alone for a few 
minutes,” Heenan replied. ‘“You’ve 
spilled all your beans already, so | 
can’t make the muss any worse, an’ I 
think I can make her come to time. I'll 
talk her into it. Gimme a chance.” 

“How’ll you talk her into it?” 

Heenan rose. “Hardy, you’re just 
what I told yuh yuh were. You're all 
_Indian in your mind, an’ yuh scare this 
girl foolish when yuh try to talk to her. 
Lemme at her, an’ I'll put it up to her 
right.” 

Hardy pondered, gnawing nervously 
at the scrub of beard that fringed his 
lower lip. “I'll do it!” he said deci- 
sively. “If yuh talk her into marryin’ 
me, I'll let you an’ your pardner go 
free.” 

You're on,” Heenan said shortly 

Lead me to her.’ 

Hardy led him to the last of the four 
log huts, spoke to the Indian guard in 
front, and, 
Heenan to enter. 


opening the signed 
He paced back and 
forth in the snow nervously for a half 
hour, while the murmur of low voices 
came to his ears. At the end of that 
time, Heenan opened the door and 
stepped out. The look on his face was 
enough to the question in 
Phe big blond mall Was 


door, 


answer 
Hardy’s brain 
the picture of de jection 

“Her own mother couldn't make her 
look pleasant at a picture of yuh to 
save her own life,” he declared. “1 
tried everything | know, an’ | couldn't 
make a start.” 


Hardy nodded grimly. “I’m too 
much of an Indian, huh?” he growled. 
“All right. I'll show yuh some Indian 
stuff to-morrow ‘that'll make your hair 
frizzle. She’s stuck on that crazy 
preacher. | know. Well, I'll fix him, 
an’ if she don’t like me for a white man, 
she’ll take me for an Indian an’ Indian 
fashion.” 

“Well, what about us?’ Heenan in- 
sisted. ‘‘Where do we get off?” 

“Later!” Hardy snarled. “Tl fix 
this other party first. I’m an Indian, 
huh? All right. I am, then.” 

He turned Heenan over to one of the 
bucks and hurried to his own cabin. 
Che Indian thrust Heenan in with Dan- 
iels and Harris, and shut the door after 
him. The two men raised themselves 
from their bunks expectantly. _ 

“T thought I told yuh to go to sleep 
an’ get ready for good scrappin’ to-mor- 
row,” he chided. 

“How’d yuh come out?” Harris in- 
quired eagerly. 

Heenan sprawled on a stool and 
picked at the thongs of his moccasins, 
chuckling. 

“It might keep yuh awake if I told 
yuh,” he said judicially. “Say, that lit- 
tle girl’s clean pay from her toes to her 
back comb. An’ she’s game as a wol- 
verene.”’ 

“Did 
leaping 
right ? 


her?” Daniels cried, 


you see 
bunk. “Is she all 


from his 
How— 
Heenan ad 

“We're 
shock to 


“Tay down. little boy,” 
him 
awful 

lots o’ 


shoving back. 


‘ ‘ 
Thisiied, 


ill goin’ to have an 


need 


morrow, an’ we sleep to 


stand it proper.” 

“Whatever play comes up,” Heenan 
mumbled through the folds of a towel 
with which he was drying his face, after 
the morning wash, “don’t start no 
rough-house till I give yuh leave. No 
matter what the play is, savvy?” 

“Ah, yuh got an ace buried!” Harris 
grumbled grumpily, as he pulled on his 
mukluks. “Wonder yuh wouldn't tip 
us off when it’s our game you're play- 
in’. That’s you, though. If a man 
strings along with yuh at all, he’s got to 
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follow yuh blind. You're talkative as 
a raven, ain’t yuh?” 

Daniels was quiet with the calm of 
utter desperation, and when the three 
men left the cabin after breakfast at 
the call of one of the Indian guards, 
Heenan laid his hand on his arm. 

“Nix on any quick, rough stuff,” he 
warned. “Let the play go till I give 
yuh the tip to start, an’ then fight like 
hell with anythin’ yuh can get a hold 
on.” 

Hardy was seated by the table when 
the three entered his cabin. Four of 
the Indians stood by the wall at the 
end of the room, holding their rifles in 
readiness. The girl stood erect in one 
corner, one white hand resting on her 
palpitant breast in a posture of fear. 
But that her face was very white, there 
was no evidence that she was perturbed. 

Hardy rose as the three men entered. 
His black eyes were bloodshot, and his 
thick lips twitched continually. “I'll 
tell yuh what I’m goin’ to do!” he 


rasped out abruptly: “I’m goin’ to take 
this fine, big fellow here, that you’re so 
dead stuck on, an’ I’m goin’ to burn 
both his eyes out with a red-hot iron, 
an’ then take him out here a couple o’ 
miles an’ turn him loose in the snow 


*thout no grub or nothin’. That’s what 
I’m goin’ to do. I ain’t bluffin’. Yuh 
think I’m Indian, so I’m goin’ to be 
one. Then I’m goin’ to take you, like 
I could ’a’ took yuh any time—’cause 
I’m bigger’n you are an’ yuh can’t help 
yourself. An’ that ain't no bluff, 
neither. Yuh can take your pick 0’ 
havin’ that happen or marryin’ me like 
I want yuh to, an’ yuh got to pick quick. 
I give yuh one minute.” 

“T don’t need it,” the girl answered 
firmly. 

The hand at her breast moved to her 
throat, and it grasped an open clasp 
knife with a long, thin blade. She 
touched the point of the knife to the 
side of her white throat, and gave a 
sharp cry of warning as Hardy made a 
move toward her. 

Heenan’s hand closed like a steel vise 
on Daniels’ shoulder, as the latter 
crouched to spring at Hardy. 

“T’ll cut my throat if you move,” the 


girl said clearly. “And remember, 
please, that I am not bluffing, either. I 
mean to kill myself before you can 
reach me, but I want to tell you some- 
thing first; and if any of you ever 
reach civilization again, | want you to 
find my mother in Seattle and tell her 
about me. Dick Naughton is not my 
father. I’m his adopted daughter. He 
and his wife adopted me in Seattle fif- 
teen years ago, when I was four years 
old. My father ran away, and my 
mother was too poor to care for me, so 
Daddy Naughton took me. My mother 
is living now at fourteen-twenty-six 
Eighteenth Avenue. Her name is Mrs. 
D. H. Warren, Stop, or I'll kill my- 
self! Stop!” 

Hardy had sprung toward her with 
an unintelligible shout, but at her warn- 
ing cry, he stopped and backed care- 
fully away, as if fearful that his foot- 
steps would precipitate her threatened 
suicide. All expression of passion and 
hatred was gone from the man’s face. 
It expressed only a great fear. 

“Don’t do that!’ he begged, wagging 
his head from side to side. “Don’t! I 
won't hurt you. I thought you were 
dead. My God! I’m your father!” 

He dropped to his knees and pleaded 
almost incoherently, wringing his hands 
in front of him. “Don’t hate me, Nada! 
Don’t! I thought you were dead. I 
didn’t run away, Nada. Your mother 
left me. I thought you were dead. She 
said so. Nada! 
Nada, little girl, I won't hurt you! 
lake that knife away from your throat. 
You’re my baby, my little baby girl, 
and I thought you were dead! Oh, my 
God! Take that knife away from your 
throat !” 

The girl slowly relaxed the hand that 
held the knife, and the weapon clattered 
to the floor. 

“My—my father!” she whispered 
dazedly, staring at the kneeling man. 
“My father!” 

“Yes, yes, Nada. I’m your father!” 
Hardy babbled. The tears were stream- 
ing down his bearded cheeks, and he 
inched his way across the floor toward 
the girl on his knees. “I’m your fa- 
ther, Nada. I didn’t know. I thought 


She wrote and said so. 
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you were dead. Forgive me! Please! 
[ thought you were dead. I’ve been so 
lonesome. My girl! I only went away 
to get money, so we could be comfort- 
able, Nada. I came North, and then a 
man from below told me you were 
dead; and I hadn’t anything big, so I 
never went back. I changed my name 
to Hardy and tried to forget it all. My 
girl!” 

He reached for the girl’s hand, but 
she drew away from him with an invol- 
untary scream of fear. Hardy bent his 
head in his arms and sobbed. The girl 
ran to Daniels and threw her arms 
about him. Heenan stepped forward 
and touched Hardy on the shoulder. 

“Buck up,” he said sympathetically. 
“This thing’s hit her just as sudden as 
it did you. She’ll get over feelin’ that 
way toward yuh pretty quick if yuh be 
easy with her an’ treat her right. Yuh 
been pullin’ some pretty raw stuff, yuh 
know.” 

“T’ll do anything,” Hardy sobbed 
weakly; “anything, Bill, if she won’t 
hate me. If she just won’t hate me!” 

“Send these Siwash packin’,” Heenan 
suggested quickly. “An’ come on along 
with the bunch of us up to Kaltak an’ 
we'll fix things somehow.” 

Hardy stumbled wearily to his feet. 
“T’ll do anything,” he reiterated; ‘‘any- 
thing I can.” He stretched out his 
arms to the girl in Daniels’ embrace. 

“You'll learn not to hate me, won't 
you, Nada?” he urged piteously. “I’ve 
been so lor ely ” 

The tears started in the girl's blue 
eyes as she looked 
flushed. “I'll try,” she murmured. 

“I’ve been lonely,” Hardy muttered 
brokenly. i onely a 

“Well, let’s get packed an’ goin’ from 
Heenan said briskly. “Fix it 
Max, an’ we'll all 


him, and her face 


here,” 
with these Siwash, 
hike.” 

Hardy nodded weakly. 
agreed, and, ordering the Indians 
low, he stumbled out.- 

Harris stared after him 
slapped himself sharply on the cheek, 
and blinked his eyes. “I’m dreamin’ !” 
he asserted solemnly. “I know I am, 
but I can’t wake myself up.” 

5 


“T will,” he 
to fol- 


solemnly, 


For two days on the march north, 
Hardy mushed as one in a trance. He 
spoke to no one, but his eyes never left 
the girl. He trudged behind her sledge 
on the trail, watching, always watching, 
with an aching hunger that was as hor- 
rible as a lacerated corpse showing in 
his face. Early on the afternoon of 
their third day’s march, snow came, 
driven by a gale that roared out of the 
North, straight off the frozen ocean, 
not thirty miles away. The party 
pitched their tents in the lee of a bare 
hill and prepared to wait the storm out. 

It was Heenan who first noticed the 
change in Hardy as they sat together in 
one of the tents after their meal. He 
was staring fixedly at the girl’s right 
hand, his forehead wrinkled in a pucker 
of bewilderment. He seemed striving 
desperately for a mental clutch on some 
vague memory that maddeningly eluded 
his grasp. Gradually his breast began 
to heave, and the old look of hate and 
passion returned to his eyes, intensified 
a hundredfold. Heenan launched him- 
self from where he squatted on his 
haunches, as Hlardy made a move to 
rise, and landed on his chest. As Hardy 
fell back into the snow under the big 
man’s weight, he screamed out: 

“Her thumb was cut off! I forgot! 
Her thumb was gone!” 

Heenan was on top of him, but for 
once in his life he found his herculean 
strength matched. He twisted a ham- 
mer lock on the man beneath him, but 
it Wa broke ais 4 sil ad « 
a toothpick between his 


I 
Hardy’s body was heaved beneath him 


man snaps 


hingers. 


with a demoniacal effort, and the big 
fellow was lifted and tossed backward 


stove. Hardy sprang up, 
screaming incoherently, and, before 
Harris could unlimber his gun, he had 
ripped through the flap of the tent and 
was gone. His screams battled with the 
roar of the wind for a moment, and 
then only the droning of the blizzard 
was audible to the bewildered party left 
in the half-wrecked tent. Heenan 
picked himself up and laced the torn 
flap together. The girl sobbed on Dan- 
iels’ breast. Harris sat with his legs in 
his sleeping bags, gazing open-mouthed 


onto the 
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from one to the other. He held his re- 
volver in his right hand and occasion- 
ally glanced at it foolishly. 

“He’s gone,” Heenan said solemnly. 
“May be the best way, after all. There 
wasn’t nothin’ left for him but the bug- 
house, an’ I reckon a snowdrift’s bet- 
ter’n that.” 

“Yuh seem to know what you’re talk- 
in’ about,” Harris said caustically. 
“Course I don’t care nothin’ about 
bein’ put wise, but c 

“I trusted to my luck that he 
wouldn’t remember it,’ Heenan said. 
“He passed it up for a good long while, 
at that; but he finalky got wise.” 

“T notice he did,” Harris spoke up 
sagaciously. “He got awful wise. Any 
man ducks out uncovered an’ runs off 
in a blizzard like this, to sleep in a 


snowbank, is what I call plumb full o’ 
wisdom. I don’t want to be curious, 
but if yuh know, tell me what blew him 
up like that. Go ahead an’ tell me.” 

“Hardy’s little baby cut her thumb 
off playin’ with her dad’s razor, when 
she was about a year an’ a half old. It 
just trickled into the old boy’s nut that 
the lady here ain’t shy no thumbs, an’ 
he got wise.” 

“Got wise?” Harris puzzled densely. 
“Got—— Ain't this—ain’t she his 
girl?” 

“Naw. Hardy’s kid died when she 
was about two. Just after he skipped, 
it was. I wised the little girl up to 
what I knew when I got to talk with 
her, an’ slipped her that knife they’d 
missed on me. She sure made the play 
good.” 
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‘PROBABLY shan’t be gone 
two weeks, but for safety we 
will call it a month. Will 
you swear, Li, by the tombs 
of your most venerated an- 

cestors, that you will wait here as long 
as that, and that you will tell no one 
about the gold?” 

Norman Heron never talked “pidgin” 
to his Chinaman, but Li’s long queue 
was gray above the heavy black silk 
strands that brought it tapering deco- 
rously to a whiplash termination, and 
he was full of wisdom. He had been 
with Heron four years now, and was 
fond of him. 

“No go, no tell,’”’ he said. ‘‘Pleese 
bling back plenty much plitty glahden 
flowah seeds, Mlistah Helon.” 

Heron laughed. “All right,” he said. 
“That’s a good idea. Give Cleo and 
Brutus all they want to eat.” 

Li nodded, and went off for Heron’s 
horse, while Her m 
the ground and made his 
the two companions he was leaving in 
the Chinaman’s charge. 

They were conscious, as animals al- 
ways are, of something unusual toward. 
Brutus, a vicious-looking, _ battle- 
scarred, undersized black cat, his coat 
rusty with sunburn, was the more rest- 
less of the two. He made little, inde- 
cisive circles, and trotted from his mas- 
ter to the shack and back again repeat- 
edly, muttering curious sounds, half 
pur and half mew, sometimes arching 
his *back and rubbing against Heron’s 
knee, sometimes tearing in rough ingra- 
tiation at Heron’s khakis with half- 
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sheathed claws; until once Cleopatra, 
her great head shoved close against 
Heron’s knee, growled disapproval, and 
turned her little eyes angrily upon her 
small playmate until the red showed at 
the corners. 

“It’s all right, Cleopatra, old lady,” 
Heron said, pulling at one of the bull- 
dog’s cropped ears. “Brutus is just a 
little nervous, that’s all. Of course, to 
a dog of your sagacity, the possibility 
of my ultimately deserting you is pro- 
foundly absurd. It won’t be any time 
before I am back again with a brass- 
bound collar for you, or any other ¢ca- 
nine bedizenment you may prefer.” 

He got to his feet as Li brought 
around the cream-colored pony and 
deftly lashed WHeron’s heavy black 
valise behind the saddle. It was a very 
correct little valise of Eastern make, 
but Li managed to pack into it not only 
the four slim canvas bags of gold dust 
lollars’ worth of 
the year’s clean-up—but sober 
suit for traveling, a change of linen, 
and Heron’s night wear, and his gor- 
geous silver-backed hairbrushes. 

Heron glanced at the great gold 
watch that had once been his father’s, 
and sprang up into the saddle. 

“Good-by, Li,” he said. “Good-by, 
Cleopatra. Good-by, Brutus.” He 
hesitated a moment, in spite of his high 
hopes, almost reluctant to go. 

“Plenty cash?” Li asked softly, blink- 
ing up at him in the vivid sunlight 

“Umm, | Perhaps if you 
could lend me five dollars, Li a 

The Chinaman fumbled in his blouse 


thousand « 


-the five 
also a 


guess so. 
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*Takee ten, 
The sol- 


and brought forth a bill. 
Mlistah Helon; be a splote.” 
emn face broke into smiles. 

“Thank you,” said Heron. “Good- 


by. 

He took the money and touched the 
pony with blunt spurs; for somehow 
there was a lump at his throat. When 
the pony’s first dashing run settled into 
an easy lope, he turned in his saddle and 
looked back at his home and his fam- 
ily. The shack and the hill behind it 
wavered in the heat, but he could see 
Li still looking after him, and Cleopatra 
straddled at gaze, and even the little 
black form of Brutus, restlessly moving 
to and fro. 

He had been in Nevada now for four 
years, and in spite of the loneliness, he 
loved it. He had worked hard and with 
some success. He was alone in the 
world, and the place was home to him. 
To be sure, he often longed for a sight 
of other men, but he felt that other men 
would come in time, and hoped that 
they could be men of his own choosing. 
On the strength of his college course 
in mining engineering, he had bought 
the claims of ten men from their dis- 
couraged owners, and owned a very 
considerable property, which lately he 
had finally determined was very valu- 
able. Even he and Li, working alone 
together, had taken out a ve — respect- 
able amount of gold. He i water, 
and needed only modern machinery to 
work his plac er. He ; 
to have his company established and to 
surround himself with his friends be- 
fore the springing up of the inevitable 
town, which he knew must follow any 
report of his unexpected success. 

His present protection lay in the fact 
that his distant neighbors believed him 
to be obstinately clinging to a proven 
failure. With capital, he knew just the 
men he wanted about him; old friends 
of his, men of parts and culture—hard 
workers all—whom it would pleasure 
him to enrich in the furthering of his 
own good fortune—a kindly dream of 
youth, but not, after all, so impractical, 
for the property really was a fine one. 
But he knew only one man of capital— 
an old friend of his father’s, a shining 


very nxious 


Was 


figure of metropolitan high finance, but 
a man who should be willing enough, 
Heron thought, to repay old benefits 
with a profitable kindness. This man 
was the object of his journey from the 
Nevada camp to the golden cafions of 
New York City. 

Late that night he rode into Gold- 
fields in time to arrange for the stabling 
of his horse, and to catch, at daybreak, 
the train for Chicago. From Goldfields 
he telegraphed his magnate, discreetly 
announcing his arrival. He had just 
enough money to get comfortably into 
Chicago, but there he changed two of 
his sacks for currency. He had not 
been East in almost seven years, and he 
intended to make his short trip as lux- 
urious as possible. 

Plunging into New York was not ex- 
actly a shock. With every stage of 
his transcontinental journey, the West- 
ern character of the chance company he 
traveled in had become more diluted. 
Original passengers had dropped away, 
and returning Eastern tourists had 
taken their places, so that he felt, when 
his train drew into New York, that he 
had savored, at least, the shifting mo- 
dernity of the Atlantic coast. Yet, in 
spite of this, he found New York a 
strange place. 

Disappointment met him in his first 
hour. The first paper he bought was 
aflare with the last great raid of Na- 
thaniel Halsey, his prospective backer. 
He found Halsey’s Wall Street office 
besieged by photographers and various 
gentlemen of the press, and when at 
last he had made his way through them 
he was curtly informed that the great 
broker was not to be seen; nor could he 
get any information concerning him. 
Halsey’s medieval chateau on Fifth 
Avenue he found in much the same 
state of siege. It took him some time 
even to have a word with the footman 
at the door; then he was set down in a 
small reception room, and, after a long 
wait, he was told that Halsey had sailed 
for Europe for an indefinite stay. 

He elbowed his way out through the 
throng of reporters, very much trou- 
bled. He had never been positive that 
Halsey would finance his proposed com- 
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pany, but at his distance and in his 
eagerness he had taken it for granted. 
Now he was not even to have the op- 
portunity of speaking a word in the 
company’s favor. He felt like a fool. 
He should, of course, have arranged a 
definite appointment by letter, but Hal- 
sey’s possible absence had never even 
occurred to him. He was more upset 
than he would have cared to admit. 

As he walked meditatively down 
Fifth Avenue, carrying his black valise, 
he felt more alone than he had felt in 
all four years of the desolate Nevada 
life. There was little comfort in the 
sheaf of bills in his vest pocket, nor in 
the drag of the ten pounds of gold that 
he still carried. His ready-made Chi- 
cago suit seemed ill fitting; his new 
derby an alien piece of headgear. While 
in college, he had known New York 
well; now, breasting the tide that flowed 
gayly uptown past him, he felt himself 
a stranger in a strange land. 

The farther he walked, the stronger 
the impression grew that he was ac- 
tually in a foreign city; it was hard to 
imagine again his old familiarity. It 
seemed to him that the place must have 
greatly changed. His long absence and 
his years of desert life had so smoothed 
the memory of old impressions that new 
ones cut with a startling distinctness. 
The faces of the occasional men to 
whom he had latterly grown accus- 
tomed were frank pages of the joy of 
lusty living: these faces about him now 
seemed almost Oriental in what he 
thought was a weary cynicism, but un- 
like the Oriental, most of them 
a nervous impatience and discontent. 
He was tall, and brown, and clear- 
eyed, and with his free stride he at- 
tracted perhaps more interest in this 
crowd—whom nothing could surprise— 
than a turbaned Hindu, or an Indian in 
full war paint. He knew that people 
looked at him, and sensitively supposed 
that it was his unfashionable appear- 
ance that drew attention; for certainly 
the most noticeable superficial attribute 
of this crowd was its universal ultra- 
modishness. 

Men and women of every degree and 
station seemed cast in a sharp and com- 


sh WwW ed 


mon mold of fashion. At college Her- 
on himself had been something of a 
dandy, and even in his years away from 
other men he had worn his working 
clothes with an air—-a scrupulous dis- 
tinction. But now he not only felt awk- 
ward, but in mental revolt against all 
this hyperconventionality. This was 
one of the wealthiest streets in the 
world, but the men and women who 
went to make up the passing crowd 
must, in spite of their similarity, repre- 
sent a wide range of fortune; it was 
absurd that the poor ones should spend 
so great a proportion of their earnings 
through the apparent necessity of ap- 
pearing what they were not. Perhaps 
it was this that gave the crowd its 
strange expression. To Heron’s irri- 
tated imagination, they—one and all— 
became maskers hidden behind their 
uniformity—their free, best selves 
stifled behind the common necessity of a 
“front.” 

He was instinctively a reverent young 
man, and he had been out of the world 
long enough to clothe women in a bright 
divinity ; and now, as he walked along, 
women drew his more particular atten- 
tion. He did not mean to be priggish, 
but they shocked and saddened him. 
Great lady and little shopgirl, women 
of means, great and small, actresses, ac- 
countants, stenographers, mondaine and 
demimondaine, all tripped sleekly by, 
conscious, critical, inquiring, and as- 
sured. As a foreign language seems 
merely a rapid succession of the same 
sounds, thes¢ 
unaccustomed eye 


women seemed to Heron’s 
an endless pro- 
Many sweet 


only 
cession of the same type. 
faces, fresh and honest, passed him. 
They were lost in the blur of his gen- 
eral impression. He concluded naively, 
as he turned in at the door of the great 
Hotel Gloria, that the women of New 
York were an idle, parasitic class, over- 
conscious of their sex, and given to de- 
voting their minds exclusively to the 
clothing of their bodies. He wondered 
dimly what would happen to these 
empty souls if some enchantment 
should scatter them at random over the 
waste places that he knew, where the 
free earth stretched to a far horizon 
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and the blue heaven domed infinitely 
above. 

He dined that night in lonely splen- 
dor, and went afterward to a musical 
comedy, which somehow he did not en- 
joy, in spite of his long anticipation. As 
a matter of fact, he was in the grip of 
an unusual depression. He had thought 
of his visit to New York as a trium- 
phant climax in his life, the glorious end 
of his solitary toiling, the beginning of 
a new era. He had thought of it, too, 
as a visit home, in which he was to 
satisfy his soul with all those metropoli- 
tan delights that had been memories for 
so long. But Halsey had been his one 
powerful hope, and his failure to find 
him was a stunning blow to his expec- 
tations. And New York, like every 
other great city, lends itself servilely to 
the moods of its visitors; it amuses the 
happy, it intoxicates the bacchanal, and 
it wrings groans from the depressed. 

Heron discovered that instead of get 
ting home again, he had left home be- 
hind him. The city seemed cold, and 
glittering, and empty. He longed al- 
ready for his desert, for the Celestial 
giggles of Li, and the little affections of 
Brutus and Cleopatra. He _ scarcely 
liked to look at the women and girls 
about him in the theater; they seemed 
such exotic plants, happy enough here, 
surrounded by their accustomed lux- 
uries, but utterly alien to his own man- 
ner of life. If by any evil fate he ever 
fell in love with a girl of this kind, he 
was certain that he would never dare 
ask her to share the rough shack at the 
bottom of the little hill. After the the- 
ater, he walked back to the Gloria in 
frowning abstraction. 

It was only when he opened the door 
of the big room he had engaged that he 
began to feel some comforting sense of 
getting his money’s worth. Fine pic- 
tures were on the walls, and the fur- 
nishings were fine and in charming 
taste, a rest to body and eye alike. The 
large, tiled bathroom pleased him espe 
cially; tub, and shower, and hot water 
lured him to luxurious ablutions. This 
was not to be like a plunge in his Ne- 
vada stream, but the great ceremonial 
of immaculate civilization. the differ 


ence between the bath of a miner and 
that of a mining man. He lingered long 
in its performance, and it was past one 
o'clock when he slipped into the fresh 
bath robe he had found waiting him, 
snapped out the lights, and softly 
pushed open the bathroom door, 

He had meant to read and smoke be- 
fore he slept, and he had left the read- 
ing light burning beside his bed. By 
its shaded glow he saw his hall door 
pushed open and a woman come into 
the room. Instinctively he drew back a 
little into the darkness behind him. 

The girl—for he guessed her to be 
twenty-three or tewnty-four years old 
—looked about her swiftly, and then 
ran directly to the bureau. As Heron 
watched, she took his heavy, silver- 
mounted brushes from the bureau top, 
glanced at them, and dropped them into 
his open satchel. He knew they were 
valuable; for some time they had been 
his proudest possessions, links with a 
distant civilization. A handful of studs 
and buttons followed them. Last of all, 
she took up his big gold watch and 
dropped it into the bag with the rest, 
then she snapped shut the valise, and 
started for the door. It was only when 
her hand was on the knob that Heron 
spoke. 

‘Are you always as cool as that?” he 
asked, and stepped out into the room. 

She gave a little scream at the sound 
and left the door- 
heart. 

and 


and her h 
against her 


of his voice 
knob 
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pressed 


he turned about 
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Very lowly 


ked at hin Who are you?” ne 


asked 

Heron stepped quietly to the door, 
locked it, and dropped the key into the 
pocket of his bath robe. “My dear 
young lady, don’t you think the ques- 
tion rather is: ‘Who are you?’ I 
should also like to know why you are 
in my room, and where you were going 
with my money and other miscellane- 


100 


ous valuables.” 

“Your money?” the girl repeated stu- 
pidly. She still held tightly to the little 
valise 

“Well, my gold dust, then; we won't 
You must have 
you wouldn't 


quarrel about terms 
i there or 


known it was 
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have taken the risk. Even my watch 
and brushes are hardly worth it, al- 
though you seemed thriftly careful to 
make a clean sweep. What currency I 
have is hanging in my coat pocket in 
the bathroom. Why didn’t you look 
for it? No, of course you didn’t guess 
that either it or I was about, although 
it seems to me a time of night when we 
might possibly be expected.” 

“Is this your room? I thought 

“Please,” said Heron, “please don't 
say that. You look quite intelligent, 
and it is unworthy of you. Your pro- 
fession is supposed to be one of re- 
source, even of a kind of smirched ro- 
mance, and I should hate to have my 
hazy ideas concerning it overturned by 
such a childish and obvious excuse. 
Don’t say you were mistaken in the 
room. You might have got into the 
wrong room, but young women who 
have made such a mistake scarcely 
carry it to the length of packing up val- 
uables, obviously masculine, before the 
natural confusion of their error drives 
them in blushing trepidation to the 
door.” 

To Heron’s surprise, the girl laughed. 
“No,” she said quite frankly, “they 
don’t. But, you see, I thought this was 
father’s room, and he sent me up to 
pack his things for him.” 

“That is better. That kind of thing 
is more worthy of you. Won’t you 
ple ase sit down?” He indicated a com- 
fortable chair by the center table. “No, 
[ mean it. I think you had better sit 
l I’m not even 

But 
I am going to have a better excuse, and 
something more nearly the truth than 
that. I need not remind you that you 
have committed a prison offense.” 

She iooked up at Heron for a mo- 
ment, as he stood over her, very tall in 
his blue-and-white toweling bath robe. 
He looked stern and quite determined, 
in spite of the twitch of a smile at the 
corners of his mouth; he also looked 
generous and honest. She carried the 
bag to the table and sat down in the 
chair he drew out for her. 

“Vou see,” he said, seating himself 
quietly across the table from her, “al- 


owv. I won't hurt you 


( 


sure that I shall have you arrested. 


though that last does more credit to 
you, it is still not quite good enough. I 
happened to be watching all the time 
you were so deftly packing my bag, and 
I saw you look not only at the back of 
my hairbrushes, but also at the back of 
my watch. The light here is not very 
bright, but I think it is clear enough te 
see a large ribbon-lettered monogram 
You could hardly have mistaken m, 
things for your father’s.” 

“Will you please tell me your name? 
the girl asked. 

“Certainly. It is Norman Heron— « 
you probably know, since you have 
seemed otherwise well informed.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 

“TI have not quite decided yet. Just 
now I want to talk to you. It has 
never been my privilege before to meet 
a woman of your kind.” 

Heron leaned forward and switched 
on the desk lights, and the girl flung her 
arm over her face. Presently, how- 
ever, she dropped it again. She had 
evidently decided that some meekness 
and some submission to Heron’s whim 
were her only chances of ultimate es- 
cape. But she dropped her eyes before 
his intent, appraising stare. Twice she 
raised them, but he was still staring. 
He sat leaning rigidly forward in his 
chair, apparently wholly lost in his con- 
templation. 

She was a slim girl, with a rather 
thin face; her golden-brown hair was 
elaborately arranged, and she wore sev- 
eral rings of value—or, at least, fine 
imitations of them. She was dressed 
for the street, and both her dress and 
her hat were elaborate and costly. But 
for the redness of her lips and the two 
high spots of color on her cheeks, she 
was pale. He thought there were lines 
of weariness, too, about the averted 
eyes, and her whole face bore a shadow 
of weary laxity. He was certain that 
she was tired, and only keeping back 
nervous tears of fright by a great ef- 
fort of will. Evidently a. criminal ca- 
reer had not been without its anxieties. 

At last Heron moved, and got slowly 
to his feet. “I am very anxious,” he 
said, “to know what sort of a girl you 
really are. I don’t mean to be cruel, 
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nor to torture you by my scrutiny, but 
it makes a difference. I haven’t found 
out much by looking at you, and | am 
going to try an experiment. I may sur- 
prise you, but I promise not to hurt 
you. I feel as if I had to know some- 
thing about you, and just now you are 
nothing but a type. I passed hundreds 
of you this afternoon. Don’t try to get 
out. I have locked the door.” He evi- 
dently did not trust her, for he kept his 
eyes upon her as he backed away from 
the table and into the bathroom. 

He was back in a moment with a very 
soapy wash cloth in one hand and a 
towel in the other, and, before she real- 
ized what he was going to do, he had 
taken her chin firmly in his strong hand, 
and was proceeding gently to scrub her 
upturned face. She caught at his 
wrists, then, but after a first fierce ef- 
fort to drag his hands away had failed, 
she dropped her own again passively 
into her lap. He paused once to see the 
effect of his work, scrubbed a little 
more, and handed her the towel. 

“T guess you can dry it better than I 
can,” he said, and went back to his seat 
on the other side of the table to stare at 
her again. 

“IT cannot imagine,” he said, at last, 
“why a girl of your age should use so 
much powder and rouge; it doesn’t 
make you look any younger, and cer- 
tainly no prettier. You look a little 
more tired, and a little more delicate, 
but ever so much nicer—quite like a 
human being, and, to the casual eye, a 
good one.” 

He thought, indeed, that she looked 
surprisingly pretty in spite of the bluish 
circles about the eyes and her less vivid 
lips. The rubbing, gentle as it had been, 
had brought real color into her face, 
both by its friction and its indignity. 
Strangely enough, there was something 
sweet in her expression, even in its 
struggle of fear and anger. 

What a cruel shame it all was! What 
a terrible, merciless machine was this 
city, which could put a creature so 
slight and frail, so apparently charming, 
to such mean and desperate uses! He 
was positive that it was only a habit of 
covetousness, a need, not to be denied, 


of keeping up appearances, that had led 
this child of the city into such a dan- 
gerous way. Probably in all her life— 
and God alone knew what its starved 
beginnings were, except that from her 
face there somewhere must have been a 
gentle strain—she had seen nothing but 
greed and covetousness and heard only 
false maxims, and had known only 
other shadow people, selfishly pretend- 
ing before themselves and one another. 

There was good in her—good stuff; 
he was sure of it. If the whim of des- 
tiny had put her down in some other 
part of the world, if she had only lived 
the sort of physical life that .he had 
lived of late, he was morally certain 
that nothing ever would have gone 
wrong. 

“Have you always lived in New 
York?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No, not al- 
ways, but almost always. I am gener- 
ally at Newport or Bar Harbor in the 
summer, when I am not abroad.” 

Her voice, too, was sweet—the voice 
of a lady. 

He knew well that there were indi- 
viduals like this in every society. He 
had heard of young girls with small 
incomes who had committed thefts to 
pay card debts, or to cling to a station 
that demanded more money than was 
honestly theirs. He remembered how 
coolly she had gone about her work, 
and he thought of her face as he had 
first seen it in its delicate masking of 
powder and rouge; but as she looked 
now, he could not bring himself to be- 
lieve great evil of her. If this were 
not her first offense, at least she could 
not have been a thief for any great 
length of time. 

“How long have you been doing this 
sort of thing?” he asked. 

“Perhaps you will not believe me, 
but I have never done this before.” 

Somehow he did believe her, or 
wanted to believe her. “How much 
money do you need?” he said gently. 

“Money ?” 

“Yes; you’re in some difficulty, aren’t 
you?” 

For the first time the girl looked him 
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fairly in the face. “I need two thou- 
sand dollars,” she whispered. 

Heron whistled. ‘That is something 
of a sum,” he said. “Would it make 
everything quite all right?” 

After all, why should he not give it 
to her? He was alone; the money he 
had honestly earned was his to do as he 
wished with. He had had but little op- 
portunity for doing good, or for tasting 
the pleasures of giving. After all, why 
not? He got up, went for his pocket- 
book, and put the money down before 
her on the table; but with his hands 
still upon it, he changed his mind. 

It occurred to him that he was offer- 
ing alleviation, and not cure; and with 
the thought, a strange and outrageous 
idea clutched at his heart. It was al- 
truistic, but he thought it might be 
more than altruistic. To him it was 
mental revolution. It was possibly a 
piece of insanity. He looked down at 
her again, and made his decision pos- 
itive. 

“I’m not going to give you the 
money,” he said. “You are in the 
wrong place. The money might help 
you, this time, but your whole scheme 
of things is at fault—it must be. The 
only certain remedy is to get you away 
from it all. I’m going to take you back 
to Nevada. I’m going to ask you to 
marry me. 

She looked up at him incredulously, 
even smiling a little, as if compliantly 


eager to enter into her captor’s jest, no 


brutal or in what bad taste 
Her color was gone now, 
Heron white 


matter how 
it might be. 
and her face seemed to 
and childish and pathetic. He met her 
eyes seriously, and her smile faded. 
She gave a frightened look toward the 
door. 

“You can’t mean that?” she asked, at 
last. “You can’t soberly mean that you 
are asking me to marry you?” 

“Certainly,” said Heron gravely; 
“that’s exactly what I mean, and I in- 
tend to have my way about it.” 

“Would you marry a—thief ?’ 
hesitated over the word. 

“T cannot believe,” said Heron gently, 
‘that there is really any incurable wick- 


She 
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edness in you. No, don’t smile that way 
at me. You can’t imagine how sad it is. 
A girl of your age should not know 
what cynicism means. Your environ- 
ment has been your trouble, and you 
and I are going to cure all that. There 
will be much that you will miss, I sup- 
pose, but there should be much for you 
to enjoy. I have a good shack, and a 
good Chinese cook ; and there are horses 
to ride, and all outdoors to ride about 
in. Of course, there are no people very 
near, but the place is mine, and a good 
one; there are going to be people, and I 
am going to choose them. It won’t be 
a bad place to live.” He paused with 
a sudden shyness. “I think you—we— 
could be very happy there.” 

In the silence that followed, the 
sounds of the city below—the constant 
roaring undertone, the distant scream 
of the elevated railroad, the nervelessly 
impatient clang of trolley gongs, the 
shrill of electric motor horns—came 
faintly yet insistently up to them. To 
Heron they suddenly seemed the noises 
of a merciless machine that ground 
away unceasingly at helpless humanity. 
A great wave of longing swept over 
him—something that was not exactly 
homesickness, but a throbbing memory 
of home’s glories, of great vistas, great 
distances, great heights, of clean air and 
clean battles to win. 

“Tf you could only see it all!” he 
cried. “The great stretches of plateau 
land painted with sage and cactus, with 
yucca, and buckthorn, and mesquite, 
and broom, with the purple, snow- 
capped mountains in the distance, which 
seems so near!” In his excitement, he 
stretched out his hand to her. “Come,” 
he said. “You will find happiness 
there.” 

Something about him—his carriage, 
and gesture, and tone, perhaps—stirred 
the girl. At first, she had been fright- 
ened, and then, with new confidence, 
interested and amused, until his impul- 
sive offer of aid had touched her with 
some softness. [motion had succeeded 
emotion, sweeping her gradually out of 
herself, until now, at last, in a kind of 
daze, she caught fire from his flame. 
She dropped her hand in his and got to 
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her feet. Tears were in her eyes, but 
she was smiling. 

“Yes,” she said. “You are right. I 
should get away, and if you will have 
me, I want to come.” 

If Heron thought at all, it was only 
of the sweetness and real loveliness of 
the girl before him. Love is a strange 
thing which thrives on giving. Heron, 
accounted a cool and wise young man, 
gathered this little thief tenderly into 
his arms. And the girl herself must 
have felt something of the reverent sac- 
rament of that first kiss, for her eyes 
brimmed over as she put her arms up 
about his neck. 

It was at this moment that they heard 
a man’s voice calling in the hall: “Ruth! 
Ruth!” and then the high murmur of 
two voices: 

The girl gently disengaged herself. 
“Wait,” she said. “I must answer. 
Please give me the key to the door.” 

Heron obeyed in a kind of a daze, 
watching her stupidly as she unlocked 
the door and opened it. 

“Here I am, father.” 

“What on earth are you doing in 
there? I have been looking all over the 
hotel for you.” 

A big, high-shouldered man came into 
the room, grumbling nervously. He 
threw up his head with a snort as he 
caught sight of Heron. 

“Why—why, what does this mean? 
Who are you, sir?” 

“Father, | got into the wrong room, 
and I have been trying to explain things 
to this gentleman. He thought’’—she 
gave a little gasp of laughter—‘that I 
was a sneak thief. You see, I was just 
going out with his bag when he stopped 
me. There it is, there, father. You can 
see how much it is like yours. Even 
his brushes and his watch are much the 
same, and marked with the same ini- 
tials. I found it rather difficult to ex- 
plain.” 

More swiftly even than he had reared 
them, Heron found his castles tumbling 
about his ears. This girl whom he had 
at first pitied, and in the last few mad 
moments really decided that he loved, 
had already crossed the room and was 
standing by the side of the older man. 


Unless he acted, in another moment she 
would be gone; she would again be free 
prey for the temptations that had al- 
ready mastered her, and he himself 
would be left to what he understood in 
a vivid flash would be a great loneli- 
ness. The possibility, like a dash of 
cold water, brought him suddenly to his 
alert senses. ” 

“Here!” he said. “I won’t have it! 
You’re not married to that man, are 
you?” 

The girl laughed, and shook her head. 

“As I understand it,” said Heron, “it 
is simply a business partnership. I had 
not imagined you had gone into the 
thing so thoroughly,” he added bitterly. 
“Oh, I see through it! The game is an 
old one... This fellow hangs around in 
the background, and if you get into 
trouble lends color to the plea that it 
was a mistake. Indignant husbands I 
have heard of. This father game is a 
new variation, and I[ think an improve- 
ment.” 

He turned to the man by the girl’s 
side. “Now, sir,” he said, “the game’s 
up. You see, I understand it. You are 
the coward who plays safe, while this 
girl does the actual work you do not 
care to do. I don’t know how you 
make her do it, and I don’t care, but 
this is the last time you will ever have 
an opportunity to use her as a cat’s- 
paw, which is the only reason I am let- 
I'll trouble 


talen! 


ting you off. 


my rooms, 


before | 


the house detective ry 
going to Stay. Sh 
me.” 

While Heron was speaking, a deep 
color had risen gradually in the older 
man’s face, until his cheeks in their pur- 
ple redness seemed actually to swell. 

“*Thief ! ” he shouted, in a strangled 

“Are you insane, young man? 
u know to whom you are speak- 


voice. 
Do vy 
ing?” 

“T have a pretty good idea,” said 
Heron coolly, glancing up at the other’s 
grizzled, close-cropped hair, “but [ am 
not going to make trouble for you, un- 
less you bring it on yourself.” 


The older man doubled his fists, and 
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took a menacing step forward, but the 
girl laid a*hand on his arm. 

“Don’t, father,” she said. “He really 
does misunderstand, and—and he has 
been very kind—and courteous.” Then, 
as the old man still impatiently tried to 
wrench himself free: “Think of the 
publicity, father.” 

The word acted like magic, for he 
groaned aloud and dropped his hands 
at his side. 

“Just show him your card, father. 
He is a gentleman. It will make it all 
right.” 

Still grumbling, he obeyed ; and, fum- 
bling in his pocket, drew out a thick 
bill fold, and offered one of his cards to 
Heron, with evident reluctance and dis- 
taste. 

As Heron read, every hope that he 
had had crashed to earth with his sud- 
den mental upheaval, for at last he had 
found Nathaniel Halsey, the man for 
whom he had been looking all day, the 
man who was going to make his dreams 
of development come true. He did not 


say anything, but stood nodding his 
head stupidly, and repeating the name 


under his breath. He raised his head at 
the sound of the closing door, and 
found he was alone. 

He sat down weakly in the chair be- 
side his table, bowing his head on his 
arm. She was gone. She had been 
laughing at him. He had insulted Na- 
thaniel Halsey, and, still, his 
daughter. What blindness could ever 
have led him into his 
believed that 
fallen asleep and dreamed it all 


worse 


mistake? He al 
had 


Cer 


most 


pe rhaps he 
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tainly he felt as dull as if he had been 
awakened from some nightmare. But 
when he raised his heavy eyes, he saw 
the- wet cloth with which he had 
scrubbed this lady’s face lying before 
him on the table, its center stained a 
faint pink. She had been laughing at 
him. He had kissed her, and she had 
kissed him; and now she was gone. He 
felt not only an utter distaste for New 
York, but for Nevada as well. 

Two hours later he arose stiffly to 
answer a sharp rap at his door. A 
bell boy handed him a note. He read: 


My Dear Norman Heron: Just a line to 
explaih a little more. When you told me 
your name, I remembered all about you. My 
father has often spoken of yours. We came 
here to the Gloria to get away from the re- 
porters. We are sailing on the Mauretania 
to-day, but father wanted to go on at mid- 
night for the same reason. I know you came 
to see him at the house to-day, and I suppose 
you wanted his help. Perhaps, when father 
gets back, it can be arranged. I don’t think 
he will be so angry then. Of course I said 
{ wanted money just to get away. Yours 
very truly, Rutu Hatsey. 

P. S—What you said about the “influence 
of my environment” is truer than you may 
now imagine. I think you are quite right 
about it, and cuite right about the cure. I 
have decided not to sail, and I have left a 
note for father telling him why. If you will 
still have me, I want to go to Nevada. The 
bureau of licenses opens at nine o'clock, I 
think. Can’t we get a train this afternoon? 

R. H 


P. P. S.—I do love you. 
any one like you. [| am 
downstairs. Hurry. Yours 


I have never seen 

waiting for you 

very truly, 
RuTH 


Li was, as usual, inscrutable, but 
Brutus and Cleopatra were evidently 
astonished 
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ALIDAY was born where he 
now lives—in Yorkshire. But 
he spent ten years, and made 
his money, in New York 
City. On Wall Street they 

had intended that the Britisher should 
not make it; yet welcomed him into 
their holy of unholies when once his 
stack was piled. “There’s almost no 
trick,” he would say, “that doesn’t 
come within the wide four corners of 
their game. But if you come out top 
dog in a deal, it’s scored to you, not 
against.” 

On top at last John 
come out—after a struggle 
sisted in holding on, with a tenacity 
apparently insensate, to a thing in 
whose value he believed, against those 
who had no belief but that the York- 
shire tike was in the way and must 
go. 

For such a 
thought, weakened 
ing Sarah, daughter of 
man, of Jerse t) 


Haliday did 
that con- 


struggle he had, men 
himself by marry- 


Bleeker Rod- 


summer watet 
appiness they saw 


swarm for- 
Bleeker Rodman 


only for the h 
in Sally’s face, most of the 
gave Jack Haliday, 
died; leaving his daughter much 
than people had expected. Then came 
the pinch, while the tike held on with 
all the big dogs against him. Yet the 
men who said Jack Haliday was 
would add: “But Sally 
liked it. She’s brighter 


less 


very 
a fool, looks as 
if she than 
ever.” 

When the sq 
man Haliday 
months old; 


1eeze came, little Rod 
was three years and six 
and it lasted for nine 


months. But at its end came the great 
day. 

The pretty suburban house, the 
horses, and even the French nursery 
governess were gone. [For six months 
they had lived, father, mother, and son, 
merrily together in the Manhattan Res- 
idential Hotel. 

Here, in the long and dreary corri- 
dor of the second floor, they had an 
apartment of three rooms: Sally’s bed- 
room, Rodman’s nursery, and, between 
them, a single parlor, which Sally’s nice 
taste and harmonizing touch had made 
into a pleasing blend of man’s study 
and woman’s boudoir. 

For meals, except Sally’s afternoon 
tea, there was the restaurant down- 
stairs, 

It was almost half past seven o'clock 
of an evening in March when Haliday 
came into this room from the world 
that he had beaten at last. In the 
corner, between the corridor and the 
bedroom, burned a 
t open fire; but finding no 


door of his wife’s 
1 1 
orign 


y 


not 


should 


There 


rules had been kept, 


now lie sleeping, if 
his son. The fa- 
lateness had been known, how- 
tender eyelids up, and 


undressing, ypened 


ther’s 
ever, to 
even to delay 
the door 
room. 
“Roddy! Awake, old 
| 


heard somet 


keep 
Jack 
as softly as he had crossed the 
man?” he 
whispered ; ing, and went 
in. 

But there 
or the boy’s at 


Sally into the parlor. 


. ar hae » 1 a2 
were ears sharper than his 
work. They brought 


And the firelight 
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showed her the open door of the nurs- 
ery. 

“Bad man,” she cried gleefully from 
the doorway, “waking the boy up!” 

But a small voice from the bed de- 
clared: 

“I never go to sleep till father gets 
home.” 

So there were five minutes of romp- 
ing, after the secret whisperings that 
Sally had missed. In the end, she sort- 
ed out the tangled heap of pillows, pa- 
jamas, and yellow hair, composed her 
son toward sleep with a mixture of 
threats and kisses, pushed her husband 
into the parlor, closed the nursery door, 
and switched on the light. 

Haliday looked down at her with his 
eternal admiration. “Well, old chap?” 
he said. 

As he raised his face from hers, she 
saw news in it, but she always waited 
till it came of its own accord. 

“T don’t think I'll be ‘old chap’ to 
night,”’ she said. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“You creep in on tiptoe, and go first 
to that silly boy!” 

“Oh, you selfish thing!” he cried 
“You have him all day, and grudge me 
the one peep at him after the Street 
and its rottenness, You’re just jeal 
ous,” 

Sally threw her arms around him as 
far as they would go 

“T don’t know which |] 
she said softly. 

“But for you 
day, “I’d never have 

Sally almost screamed 

“D’you mean it’s all -that 
you're through—that you’re safe?” she 
asked, shaking him. 

“Safe as the north pole,” he an- 
swered, 

She drew a deep breath, sighed it 
out, closed her eyes, and lay back in 
his arm. 

“You've 
Haliday. 

“Of course I’ve been afraid—for you 
and for Roddy. Most afraid because | 
thought you’d break your heart, if—— 
Of course I’ve been afraid.” 


love best 


him,” ss 
pulled it 


and 


over 


been afraid, then?” asked 


“Poor old chap! You haven’t shown 
it.” 

“That’s the prettiest compliment I 
ever had, Jack. But you knew?” 
“It’s hard to tell with a woman.” 

“And you think the boy and I helped 
to pull it off?” 

“You two did all the pulling, dear,” 
replied Haliday solemnly. From the 
table where he had laid them, with his 
evening paper and his silk hat, he picked 
up a great bunch of sweet violets. 
Sally pounced upon it. 

“However did you manage to stick 
it out so long, Jack?” she asked be- 
tween sniffs. 

“Because I’m a Yorkshireman that’s 
been laughed at here on Wall Street,” 
he answered, picking up his hat and 
setting it on his writing table against 
the wall, “They used to laugh at my 
topper even, but they won’t any more. 
So I had to show them what county 
and country the stuff comes from. But 
I couldn’t have stood it after last Sep- 
tember, if you and Roddy hadn’t been 
content to live in this hotel and go with- 
out everything. You’ve had a rotten 
time, Sally.” 

“No rottenness has come my way, 
Jack,” she answered, smiling just as 
she had smiled all through their stress 
ot anxiety. 

“You gave up the horses; you gave 
up the dressmakers; you gave up the 
house, and your maid. For the last 
three months you haven’t even had a 
nurse for the boy.” 

“Couldn't get a gi 0d one,” said Sally. 

“Wouldn't pay for her, little skin- 
flint that you’ve been!’ retorted Hali- 
day. “To-morrow you'll go out and get 
him the best nursemaid to be bought.” 

‘It'll do when we move.” 

“No,” said Haliday, his face fallen 
serious. “I don’t like his being left 
here alone, even when we're only down- 
stairs at dinner.” 

“He’s never frightened.” 

“But 1 am,” said her husband. “It 
doesn’t safe.” 

“Has 
cl us,” 
hecause his 
gone and made a 


seein 

Rodman grown more pre- 
she asked, teasing him, “just 
moneygrubbing father’s 
few millions?” 
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“To others,” said Haliday, “he has.” 

Sally was puzzled. ‘“What d’you 
mean?” she asked. 

Haliday picked up the crumpled 
“yellow” rag he had brought in with 
him, 

“There’s a case reported here,” he 
said, “of a child stolen. Very like the 
famous one of Charley Ross. This 
precious country of yours, my dear 
Sally, makes a specialty of child steal- 
ing.” 

“Of all the wickednesses,” declared 
Sally, “that is the wickedest.” 

“In this case reported to-day,”’ Hali- 
day continued, “the Black Hand gang 
is suspected. But in Charley 
Ross’ ‘ 

“You speak,” interrupted his wife, 
“as if I knew all about Charley Ross.” 

“It’s history. I thought every Amer- 
ican knew all there is to know about 
Charley Ross. He was kidnaped for 
ransom.” 

Sally’s blue eyes were round with 
horror. 


“How long was it,” she asked, “be- 
fore they got him back?” 


“Never,” replied Haliday. “There 
were long negotiations, the criminals 
got frightened, and it’s supposed they 
killed the child. But the parents never 
knew.” 

He told her more, and the horror 
grew heavy on her, till she stopped him. 

“Don’t, Jack, don’t! [I can’t bear 
thinking of it.” 

Then, in a low voice, she 
a broken question: 

“Not 

“Not even 
day. 

“Rodman shall have his nursemaid 
to-morrow,” she said, trying to brush 
away the fear and dismay of the story. 
““He’s safe enough to-night. Not even 
the Black Hand people can know yet 
how rich you are, And I always turn 
the key inside his outer door.” 

Haliday patted her shoulder. 

“Pair of silly fools, aren't we, about 
that kid?” he said, laughing. 

And Sally laughed with him. ‘Yes,” 
she answered. “I like it.” 


stainmered 


even the litth——” 
replied Hali- 


even—not 
the body,” 


The clock over her little fireplace 
struck once. 

“It’s half past seven,” she said, “and 
you’re not dressed. J’ve only got to 
slip into my gown.” 

“I’m sorry, old chap,” said Haliday, 
“but I’ve got to run out again.” 

“Then I'll wait for you,” said his 
wife. 

“You won't,” he replied, very posi- 
tively. 

“Aren’t you coming back again?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I am—very soon. It’s 
only some business I left over,” ex- 
plained Haliday. “But you will eat 
your dinner while it’s decent and hot.” 

“Very well,” sighed Sally dolefully. 
“They always told me Englishmen 
made brutal husbands!” 

“I'll join you before you're 
through.” 

“But why didn’t you do this last bit 
of business before you came home?” 

Halislay looked rather foolish. 

“Well, I—I met Murray Carmichael 
coming this way.” 

“Who’s he, anyhow?” asked Sally, 
twinkling mischievously. 

“A man it might be very useful to 
know. He’s New York’s new boss de- 
tective.” 

“He may be,” said Sally. “But I 
don’t need a detective to tell me that 
you really came home before you’d 
finished work just to see 
Rodman.” 

“Well, I'd got to tell the boy the 
good news, hadn’t I? And you 
wouldn’t like me to wake him up in 
the middle of his night.” 

“Much as your life’s worth. Now be 
off, you dear, funny Englishman.” 

When he was gone, she had another 
peep at her boy, now sleeping, and 
went to her bedroom. Ten minutes 
later she returned, ready for dinner, 
with another ten to spare before going 
down, She sat some time, pretending 
to read, but really thinking of Jack and 
sniffing at his violets. So when the 
door opened softly behind her, she was 
at once on her feet, turning to meet 
him, 


half 


your day’ 
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But another man stood in her door- 
way. 

Above middle height, slender and 
graceful of build, with a lean, haggard 
face, which the sun had bronzed over 
without concealing the pallor of dis- 
ease, dressed beautifully in the latest 
of morning coats, the shiniest of patent 
leathers, and the most perfect of silk 
hats, James Mottram looked as if his 
body came from Bond Street. But his 
eyes told a different tale of his soul. 

Perhaps it was the eyes that made 
her hesitate before she recognized him. 
But when he spoke, she knew him at 
once. 

“T did knock,” he said, staring at her, 
hat in hand. 

“What, Jim?” she cried, with a 
hearty gush of friendliness. ‘“You 
needn’t knock, Come right in.” Then, 
as he seemed to hesitate, she added: 
“What's the matter? You weren't shy, 
Jimmy, in the old days.” 

Softly he closed the door and came 
to her, setting his hat on the table as 
he passed it. 

“Shy?” he said. “It’s all I 
to be decent. You know that.” 

“IT know you were always awfully 
decent to me,” she answered pleasant- 
ly. But his gaze distressed her. 

“That was easy—too easy, Sally.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” she answered. 
“Because you’ve come back just in the 
nick of time.” 

Mottram mistundertsood her joy, and 
his face lighted. 

“Can I be of use?” he asked, speak- 
ing like a man out of breath. ‘Check 
book, and that? I heard you’d been 
having it up against you.” 

“Contrariwise — nohow!” crowed 
Sally.. “We did, but we _ haven't. 
Jack’s made his pile, and all I mean 
is, you dear old Jim, that we’re in the 
mood to paint the town sky-blue scar- 
let.” 

The 
eyes. 

“Struck it, has he?’ he asked 
gloomily. And the heaviness of his 
note made Sally force her gayety. 

“Jimmy Mottram,” she said, “you're 
right on it, I mean, Jimmy, that the 


can do 


flame went out of Mottram’s 


' 


first treat’s up to us—and it isn’t going 
to be a Dutch treat.” 

Mottram received this hospitable 
statement inarticulately. Along with his 
grunt, Sally thought she heard a sound 
from the nursery. With a hurried ex- 
cuse she opened the door and peered 
into the darkness, murmured a word 
or two that he did not catch, and re- 
turned, smiling, to her visitor. 

“Where’s Jack?” he asked. 

“Gone out,” said Sally. 

“But you spoke to 
there,” he persisted. 

“Not Jack,” she replied. “His son.” 

Mottram said: “Oh!” as if he were 
angry that her son was Haliday’s. 

“It’s only to-night,” she went on, 
“that I knew Jack had pulled it off. 
And already riches have begun to cor- 
rupt.” 

“Corrupt Jack?” 

Sally laughed. “No. But his peace 
oi mind,” she said. “He’s crazy about 
that boy. I think I’m as bad.” 

“Then what’s the matter with his 


somebody in 


peace of mind?” asked Mottram. 


“He’s just read about a kidnaping— 
like the Charley Ross case, he says. 
And he’s afraid, Just as if any one 
knew yet that he’s rich!” 

“It’s a bit rank,” said Mottram, 
have a man worry about nothing.” 

If he was offering her sympathy 
against Jack, she said to herself, she 
wasn’t taking any. But the man looked 
as if he had been ill, and Sally was 
slow to take offense. 

“Oh, well,’”’ she answered lightly, “it’s 
just Jack.” 

“Just Jack! Just Jack Haliday!” 
Mottram burst out fiercely. ‘Yes, by 
Heaven, that’s what it is—what it was 
—and what it’s not going to be any 
more!” 

Her anger rose to meet his. 

“It will be Jack always,” she said 
simply; but her eyes blazed. 

“You think Jack MHaliday loves 
you?” he asked, sneering. And the 
mention of Jack’s love for her, and 
the ghastly expression of Mottram’s 
features, combined to soften her a 
little. 

“Well,” she 


Mo 


replied gently—almost 
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playfully—“it’s rather a private mat- 
ter, but—I know it.” 

“Not as J love you—not as I shall 
always love you,” declared Mottram. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “you’re mad. 
And I think you’re a very sick man.” 

“T am mad—for you. I am sick— 
sick of Jack Haliday. And so are you 
—must be.” 

“Sick of Jack!” began Sally. But 
he interrupted her. 

“What else did I do it for?” he 
asked. “Why else did I let you marry 
him, but to get sick of him?” 

“Let me?” 

“Why else did I go away to shoot 
cats ?”’ 

“Cats?” she repeated after him, For 
the moment his ferocity seemed to 
overwhelm her. 

“Cats,” he said again. “I left you, 
you demure pussy, to go and kill lions 
in Africa, tigers in India, and puma in 
South America. I sometimes think | 
came back just to kill you—the worst 
of them all.” 

“What harm did I ever do?” asked 
Sally. 

“Played the kitten,” he answered. 

“T had to find out,” she said, defend- 
ing, herself. 

“You're going to find out,” 
plied. 

Then courage came back to _ her. 
Jack had liked him much, and she must 
handle him wisely, and keep him for 
lose a 


he re- 


1 1 


the man whom she had never let 
friend by | 
“T liked you always,” she 


said 
bravely. “I never you or pre- 
tended to love you one bit. I didn’t 
always like Jack Haliday, I know. But 
I'll love him forever.” 

“Think you're like me, do you? I 
love forever. That’s why I left you. 
That’s why I remembered Nina Tex- 
eira. That’s why I couldn't forget the 
pretty tale of Etta van Honckers— 
and Marjory Filkenstein, and a thou- 
sand others. Didn't they all do their bit 
of marriage, and come back to the man 
who had waited, when the time came 
for the divorce machine?” 

Outrageous though he 
would not yet give it up. 


loved 


was, she 


“Quit fooling right here, Jimmy 
Mottram,” she said as cheerily as she 
could. “Come down to dinner with 
me, there’s a good boy! I guess the 
soup’s ancient history already.” 

“There! See how you prove my 
case,” said the man. “Spite of your 
storybook good woman’s airs, you 
can’t bear to see the last of me.” 

“I'm neither bad nor good,” said 
Sally. “I’m just happy.” 

“The chaste wife cries: 
ruffan. Virtue is my star.’ But you 
ask me to dinner. That shows. I told 
you: Nina—Etta—Marjory—you all 
come back to the first man.” 

“T stick to the first man. You were 
never a man at all for me. You won't 
be. Cut out the sentiment and the nasti- 
Jimmy, old friend, and come 
You don’t know how 


‘Avaunt, 


ness, 
down to dinner. 
hungry I am.” 

Mottram answered savagely, like a 
man beside himself: 

“I’m hungry, too—starving for 
love.” 

“T ask you to dine,” she replied, with 
much dignity in her gentleness, “be- 
cause Jack’ll be there before we're 
through, When you see the face of 
your old pal—well, I think, Jimmy, 
dear, you'll be ashamed.” 

Mottram was quite unrepentant, but 
Sally hoped he was yielding. 

“Will you give me your arm?” sl 
said, with a littke movement toward tl 


door. 


1e 


“My arm?” he 
my soul, Sally.” 

“T’m afraid that’s a bit 
she replied seriously. “I’m 
be taken down.” 

He came to her with his 

“Of course I will,” he said, 
for the first 
dawned in him. “I'll 
live, and die with you, 
you for and I’m not going 
to lose sight of you again $i 

She pulled him around. 

said, “I'll show you 
even a bad woman 


arm bent. 
miling 
time, as if hope had 
breakfast, lunch, 

I haven't seen 


five years, 


“Come,” she 
what'd 
straight.” 

She led him to the 


keep 


nursery door, 
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flung it open, and switched on the light. 
It shone on the face of the boy. 

“That’s my talisman,” she said. 

Longer than she understood, Mot- 
tram gazed at the sleeping child; then 
turned away. 

“No, Sally,” he said, “I won't dine. 
I’m a beast.” 

He went to the outer door alone, as if 
leaving her, 

“Frankly, I think you are,” Sally re- 
plied. “You hadn’t the smallest ex- 
cuse, even. [But I'll forget, if you'll 
come with me.” 

“Why?” he asked sharply. 

“Because Jack thinks there’s nobody 
like you.” 

“Oh, hang that Jack of yours!” he 
said brutally, and was in the corridor 
when she called him back. 

“You're an awful fool, Jimmy,” she 
said, pointing to the table, “but I don’t 
want you to look one on Broadway.” 

Mottram picked up the hat he had 
forgotten, and went out, closing her 
door. 

Three minutes later she went down- 
stairs. But, during the meal, a weight 
that she called presentiment of evil 
hung upon her, and long before Jack 
would have said her duty was done, 
she left the table, and slowly mounted 
the stair to her rooms. 

Her conscience and her pity were at 

She had not the habit of keeping 
f l both loyalty and 
her tell him of 


Sii¢ nt 


’ 


» opened the door of her parlor, 


caught the smell of cigar smoke. 
Nobody had smoked there that day; 
Jack must be home. Yet Jack seldom 
smoked before dinner; and there was 
no light but the fire’s. She called his 
name softly, but there was no answer. 
She rushed across the room to Rod- 
man’s door: it would not open—locked 
on the other side. Quicker than her 
thought, confused by terror, she was 
in the corridor again, trying the outer 
door of the nursery, which should have 
been locked within. 

6 


Locked, however, it was not; and 
when she reached the switch by the 
other door, the light blazed on an empty 
bed. 

The key had been turned on the boy’s 
side of the door between him and the 
parlor, and he had been carried away 
by the other door, 

In an agony that would not even let 
her scream, she tore open the dividing 
door. In the doorway between cor- 
ridor and parlor stood Haliday. 

He switched on the lights, with a 
word of apology on his lips, cut short 
by the sight of her face. 

“The boy? Gone?” he asked. Her 
face had told him, and her face an- 
swered him. He went toward the 
nursery, but Sally stopped him, at last 
getting out a few words. 

“Bed’s empty—room’s empty,” she 
said. 

Setting his hat on the table, Haliday 
saw that it half covered a slip of paper. 
It was a sheet from his writing table, 
scrawled over with pen-drawn, print- 
formed capital letters: 

Youl hav to pay a long prise befor I open 
my fingers THe Brack Hanp. 

“When did you see him last?” asked 
Haliday. 

“Before I went down to dinner. 
Fast asleep.” Then she gave a great 
gasp, and added in a voice between 
whispering and screaming: “The 
lice! The telephone!’ 

“No” 1 Haliday 


po- 


. “Murray Car- 
michael’s in the bar still. He'll do 
thing 

Left statue, 
in agonized effort to compel herself to 
thought. 

“Tf you only try hard 
something seemed to whisper, 
may unravel it all at a stroke.” 

Why should not the immense pas- 
sion of her love melt wails and destroy 
space until the eyes of her heart dis- 
covered her darling in the arms of the 
thief? Or intense desire might bring 
some thought to the blank mind that 
would set her on the trail. 

The blankness, at least, was com- 
ing, and poor Sally was nearer to faint- 


O Salad 


alone, he stood like a 


enough,” 
“you 
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ing than to second-sight, when the tele- 
phone bell rasped her back to the nor- 
mal, 

She rushed to the instrument; it 
might be Jack calling her. 

It was not her husband at the othe: 
end of the wire; but he came into the 
room in time to hear the last words of 
her conversation, 

“What's your number?” she was 
saying. ‘““‘No? Well, ring me up again 
in five minutes. I'll take care to be 
alone.” 

She hung up, and turned to Haliday. 
There was a difference .in her face. 
Her lips made two straight lines, show- 
ing teeth hardly. whiter between them 

“Jim Mottram’s got him,” she 

“Got the boy?” 

“Yes,” she answered, speaking very 
fast. was going down to dinner 
when Jimmy came in. He _ seemed 
queer, I thought he was a very ill man 
He made love to me. Said it was time 
for me to be tired of you and come to 
him.” 

“The beast!” 
“But the boy ?” 

“Jim’s just phoned that he’s taker 
him. And he told me his price.” 

“T'll pay first and kill him after- 
ward,” said Haliday. Then, as_ she 
stared at him with lamping eyes in a 
distorted face, ““Well—the price?” he 
demanded roughly. 


said 


said Haliday 


simply 


a7 <e- 2 
vie, id Sally 


clen a { 

Jimmy 
had me for a week, 
ever.” 

Their heads were and they 
spoke as 1f in fear of being overheard 
even by the disconnected telephone. 

“What's his plan?” asked the hus- 
band. He went to the writing table 
and took a from one of the 
drawers. 

“I’m to go on a visit to 
Sally, “and the boy comes 

Haliday was 
the pi tol 

‘\Vhere do vou go = 


went on, “if he 


said,” he 


he'd keep me for 


close, 


revolvet 
him,” said 
home.” 


filling the chambers 


“In two minutes he’ll ring me up for 
my answer.” said Sally. “Then he'll 
arrange.” 

Haliday dropped the pistol into his 

cket 

“Carmichael’s 
people,” he said, 
to Mottram.” 

“Telephone him,” 

“No,” said Haliday. ‘Mottram’s a 
person of distinction. We should be 
having telephone girls, office clerks, and 
vellow press in it.”’ 

He lifted the silk hat from the writ- 
ing table: but, before he turned to go, 
was struck by a thought. “There’s a 
detective downstairs,” he said 
‘T’ll send him off right now to our ex- 
change to find out the number that next 
rings up our number. You keep Mot- 
tram on the wire as long as you can. 
See ?”’ 

Sally nodded, and Haliday hurried 
from the room, In the doorway he put 
on the hat he had been holding. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, and came 
back to his wife. “This isn’t my hat.” 

What puzzled him enlightened Sally. 

‘Then it’s Jim’s,” she cried. ‘Yours 
is there—on the other table. He must 
have put it here while he was writing 
the paper.” 

For a moment she thought intently. 
came a joy positive- 


after the Black Hand 
“T must put him on 


said Sally. 


officer 


hen over her face 


ly vag 


It adds everything,” declared Sally 
trembling in a terrible excitement ot 
hope “He's done it twice.” 

“Done what ?” 

“Left his hat. First, when he was 
so beastly to me; | had to tell him not 
to go without it. Next, he comes here 
to steal the boy, and leaves the hat 


Don't you see 


again 

"See what?” 

‘Men don’t leave hats when they’re 
going out of doors. He must have worn 
it to like coming from outside. 
Jim Mottram’s in this hotel!” 


look 
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“We'll search the whole place,” cried 
Haliday. 

“No, no! You'll need warrants. 
There'll be a fuss. He'll escape.” 

“Well, then—what ?” 

Sally’s masterful tone turned to des- 
perate pleading. 

“You said Charley Ross was mur- 
dered because of delay and negotia- 
tions. I want my boy now. I can’t wait. 
I daren’t risk——” 

She covered her eyes to shut out the 
horror that was in them. 
“Oh, Jack, may I?” 

nloring. 

“May you what?” 

“May I do it my own way? Give me 
a free hand, for God’s sake! You shall 
hear and see everything, and I’ll have 
the darling back in bed—we’ll have him 
in our bed, Jack—before Murray Car- 
michael’s begun to move. Oh, Jack, I 
believe Jim’s mad. He might— 
might——” 

“You may do anything you can do,” 
said Haliday solemnly. 

“You will help?” she 

“Yes,” he replied. 

He looked into her eves, and a creep- 
ing horror came over him. 

Then the bell rang once more; and 
the man listened, motionless, to his 
wife’s words. 

“Yes—yes,” she said. “It’s Sally, 
sure. You're Jimmy Mottram ; 
Yes, Jack’s and he’s off 

with Murray Carmichael, hunt- 
Black Hand people. He'll 
hour ~ « « Leh -Rimt 
no. I couldn't, Jimmy, without 
etting you in. He thinks I’m crying 
my eyes out at home as 
Oh, yes, I’m all right now. I know the 
safe with you, Jim. ; 
Angry? Of course I ought to be angry. 
But it’s made me understand how 
you've been feeling. No, not 
before. I mean | didn’t understand you 
till 1 began—began to understand my- 
self. . . . Oh, yes, I do now. And 
—and you asked me for a week, didn’t 
you—even unwilling, you said? But 
unwilling’s just the only way you can’t 
have me. Are you far away? 
- »« Qh, nonsense! .. . Well, 


she said, im- 


asked. 


been home, 


( 
} 
1 

nere 


boy’s 


come at once, and—begin that week 
now. I want you, Jim Mottram. 
. . . No—nobody outside this room 
knows you're in this thing. . . . 
What’s that? F Can you trust 
me? . Oh, Jimmy, haven’t I 
been a truthful woman right through 
our friendship? . . . End of our 
friendship? Well, onty if it’s the be- 
ginning of something else. j 
Yes, Jim, yes—but only when you 
opened my eyes.  It’s—it’s—oh, you 
don’t understand a woman! .. . 
Yes, walk right up. Don’t knock. 
There’s nobody here that knows you 
but me. And I’m just aching—longing 
to see you. All right.” 

Sally hung up the receiver, and 
turned, wild-eyed and panting, to her 
husband. His stony face hardly stirred 
under her gaze. She spoke to him 
hoarsely. 

“A la guerre, comme a la guerre! 
There’s no time for shame, Jack. He’s 
coming.” 

“What’ll you do with him?” he asked, 
speaking with difficulty. 

“Tf he brings the boy, you may throw 
Jim downstairs.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” 

“Then,” said Sally, “we'll make him 
tell where the boy 1. 

“How?” asked Haliday. 
appalled him, 

“Hurt him,” said the woman. 

“Torture?” whispered the man. 

“Ves.” 


“My God, 


Her face 


t the . “ 
’ cried 

flushing. And from th moment he 
seemed to take command. 

“Half a dozen handkerchiefs— 
mine,” he said, and she ran to the bed- 
room. 

On the wall above the writing table 
was a kind of trophy that Sally ‘ad 
made of cricket bats, boxing gloves, 
foils, and spurs. (Across the top was 
a tandem whip associated with their 
early days of acquaintance. Jack stood 
on the table and with his penknife cut 
off some three feet of the tapering lash. 
He was on the floor again when Sally 
returned with the handkerchiefs. 


afl \ 
“Pm in it, 


1 
I 
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“Get the whisky out,” he said. Sally 
got the decanter and set it with glasses 
on the table. She stirred the fire, and 
Haliday, when he had tied his yard of 
whiplash into a hoop, and twisted the 
handkerchiefs into short ropes, switched 
off the lights. 

There was a footfall in the corridor. 
Sally caught her breath so that it hissed 
through her teeth, and took a step to- 
ward the door. MHaliday drew back 
against the wall, and the door was 
opened. 

His tread catlike and his face aflame, 
Mottram came in. Seeing Sally just 
before him, with the light from the cor- 
ridor full on her face, he forgot even 
to shut the door behind him. Throwing 
off all control, he seized her in his arms, 
fiercely kissing her again and again on 
the mouth, 

He did not even hear Haliday close 
and lock the door behind him. But 
Sally, when she saw this was done, got 
a hand free, and struck Mottram in the 
face. 

Then Haliday took the unhappy man 
by the throat. Mottram was game, 
struck him, and somehow got breath 
for a hoarse cry. 

Sally leaped to the telephone. 

“If you shout,” she said, “I'll rouse 
the hotel. I'll tell everything, and, even 
in New York, Jim Mottram, they’ll 
lynch you for a child thief.” 

But the struggle continued; so 
day squeezed the throat till the 
fainted. 

When 
he was seated in a straight-backed oak 
chair, tied—legs to its legs, 
arms to its arms; and his throat was 
burning with the neat whisky they had 
used to revive him. He felt, too, some- 
thing that pressed lightly on his fore- 
head—a band, it seemed, circling his 
head, He tried to put up his hand, but 
the knotted handkerchiefs held fast. 

“Tf you want to live,” said Haliday’s 
voice from behind him, “keep quiet. 
Murray Carmichael’s been telling me 
what a business he had to save Pietro 
from the mob. He'll look the 
other way while they handle you, if I 
ask him.” 


Hali- 
man 
Mottram recovered his 


senses, 


securely 


Rossi 


There moment’s _ silence. 
Then: 

“Mottram,” said the voice again, 
“I’ve got a whiplash round your fore- 
head, There’s a pipestem in the slack 
of it. There won't be any slack when 
I use it as a tourniquet. Now, Sally.” 

Sally came from behind, and Mot- 
tram saw pale skin, straight lips, and 
fierce eyes bent on him, 

“Where's my boy ?” 

All the spirit in him rose against 
tyranny. 

“Where you'll never find him now,” 
he said. 

“Hurt him, Jack,” said the woman, 
And Mottram’s last memory, before the 
pain swallowed everything, was of 
cruel, hot eyes that glared at him. 

But soon he screamed hoarsely under 
the torture. 

“Where?” asked Sally again. 3ut 
his courage held, though he could only 
shake his head. “Hurt him more, 
Jack,” she said. 

Again Mottram made that horrible 
noise. 

“Slack off, 
next time.” 

As Haliday reversed the action of his 
tourniquet, Mottram opened ghastly 
eyes on her. And once more she asked: 
“Where is my boy?” 

He sobbed harshly, and then—— 

“Let me go,” he whispered, ‘“and— 
I’1l—bring him.” 

"INO, He’s 
Where ?” 


[ wa 


Was a 


Jack, so’s it'll hurt more 


| 


somewhere close DY. 


said the ‘Not 
the boy. There are others in it. 

“Accomplices ?” she 

“Yes.” And he took a deep, waver- 
ing breath, thinking hard, and Sally 
read the calculation in his eyes. “It is 
agreed,” he went on, “to kill the child 
if any one come for him but me. They’ll 
kill him anyway if I don’t return be- 
fore morning.” 

“What do they hope to make out of 
that?’ asked Haliday. 

“Safety. They'll bolt. They are paid 
already,” answered Mottram. “They 
think I’m recouping myself now.” 

Haliday, down whose face the sweat 
was pouring, and whose love, strong 


near;”’ 


riminal 


asked 
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though it was, could not even for the 
minute blind him to the horror of his 
action, hesitated. 

“That might be true,” he said, look- 
ing over Mottram’s head at Sally. 

“No,” she answered, ‘He’s lying. 
He had no time to get accomplices. It 
was | put the whole thing into his head, 
speaking of Charley Ross.” 

She stamped her foot at her hus- 
band. 

“Twist again—twist harder,” she 
cried. “Wring it out—wring his soul 
out of him.” 

Haliday obeyed. 

She lifted her fists as if 
beat the suffering face. 

“Will you tell?’ she demanded. 

“Never,” said Mottram, wondering 
how soon the slowly tightening agony 
would kill him. 

While he endured it, Sally was at 
the fireplace, thrusting the poker into 
the hottest of the coals, 

“If that’s white hot before he tells,” 
she said, “I'll use it on him myself.” 

Furious, she turned on Haliday. 

‘Jack,” she cried, “you’re being gen- 
tle with him! Hurt him—hurt him!” 

“It’s a devil's game,” muttered Hali- 
day. 

“It's the game he asked for,” she re- 
torted. “Give him his fill of it.” 

But here Mottram broke down. 
“T’m done,” tl could just hear him 
> was speechless, till 


she would 


ey 
For a while he 
tient. 
io} tf Ty 


‘ket,’ he said 


llv’s little har ' 


a wild beast as ore 


from Mottram’s side pocket a bedroom 

y, with a metal tab hanging from it. 

Reading the number on the disk: 
“Fifty-eight!” she cried. 

Haliday unlocked the door and point- 
ed down the corridor, away from the 
stairhead. Sally came to the door, but 
stopped suddenly. 

“I’m afraid,” she gasped, giving him 
the key. “You go.” 

Quicker even than she could have 
gone, he went. Leaving the door open, 
she came again to the fire, and a glow 


of pleasure went through her when the 
knob of the poker burned her hand. 
From between her bosom and the edge 
of her gown she drew a little lace hand- 
kerchief to protect her fingers next 
time. 

Mottram had twisted his head around 
and was gazing at her. She saw him, 
and the dreadful face left her unpity- 
ing, 

“If there’s one scratch on his little 
white body,” she said, “I shall burn out 
your eyes, Jim Mottram.” 

“You devil!” said Mottram. 

“Did any of the big cats you hunted 
have cubs?” she asked. 

There was a pattering of small bare 
feet in the corridor. With a low cry, 
she reached the door as the little boy 
reached her arms. Haliday gently 
pushed the tangle of flannel, silk, tears, 
and laughter across the threshold and 
closed the door. Leaving the mother 
on her knees there, enwrapping the son, 
he released Mottram, pale and shaking, 
from the chair, made him swallow more 
whisky, and hurried him through the 
room whence he had stolen the child 
t’ the room where he had hidden him, 

When he came back to his own par- 
lor, it was deserted; but he could hear 
Sally and her boy in Sally’s bedroom. 

He wiped the cold sweat from his 
face, and poured himself a stiffer peg 
than he had ever drunk. 

When Sally came to him, he was 
sitting in the oak chair, staring at noth 
his arm, and 
that 


ing, She 
knew, though he did not flinch, 
only his courage and |] 
vented his shrinking from 

“Leave me with him for ten 
utes,” she said, “and then come.” 

The day’s exhaustion threw the man 
into a troubled doze as he waited. 
Vaguely he dreamed that only a door 
lay between him and a tigress, sleek 
and terrible. 

But when he opened the door, and 
looked down on the two heads, face to 
face upon the one pillow, and the white 
arm curled over the little body, he knew 
it was only a woman. 


Is courtesy pre- 
her. 


min- 





LA-R-W YLIE- 
Sagar 


Sandy McGrab, a young tailor, one day reciting his beloved Shakespeare, in 
the hills above his native Kirkhumphries, is overheard by a young actress, 


one of a company of obscure traveling players. 
and announces herself as a fellow professional, 


She recognizes his genius, 
Sandy’s denial that he is an 


actor leads her to think that he is the “laird,”’ while he takes her for a famous 
actress who is expected in the neighborhood, When the truth finally comes 


out, it serves only to deepen their growing love. 


Sandy sells his shop to enable 


her to get to London to keep an engagement upon which her future depends, 


promising to meet her there to play Romeo to her Juliet. 


Then he starts 


after ber on foot, although he realizes too late that he does not know her name. 


lil—LAW AND ORDER 


SHE Reverend John Andrews 
stood on the steps of St. Giles 
Church with his hands 
clasped in front of him over 
the clerical hat, and his eyes 
It had been a beautiful evening 
and I | 
pa sed himself 


closed. 


service 


in the sermon he 


the glory of 
in the front pew ha 
had had a cold, he could not be 
sure which. But he knew he had been 
effective. And now he had come out to 
find a brilliant-hued sunset and an ap- 
propriate atmosphere of quiet over the 
little church and the overcrowded little 
churchyard. 

St. Giles is a wonderful place. It 
lies in the heart of London. Nobody 
seems to know anything about it except 
those who tumble over it, as it were, by 
accident. Even the county council 
seems to have forgotten it, which is 
strange because it occupies quite an in- 
ordinate amount of space, and _ its 
churchyard is like an oasis, so green 


quite 


and cheerful does it look in the midst 
of the drab houses. The Reverend 
John Andrews loved it. By dint of 
closing his eyes and fixing his thoughts 
on things spiritual, he could almost per- 
himself that the rumbling of the 

yrner was the 
the rocks of 


suade 


. ‘ 
notor bus round the Cc 


He let the 
Then 
clerical hat on his fair 
head, murmured “Amen” under his 
breath, and prepared to catch the motor 
bus before it passed beyond recall. But 
at the bottom of the stone-flagged path 
he hesitated. Something, apparently, 
had attracted his attention. The motor 
bus tooted a melancholy farewell in 
the distance, and the Reverend John 
retraced his steps 

The “something” was at tragic 
and pathetic. Quite close to the path, 
under the shadow of a shrub that those 
who knew called a yew tree, was a 
tombstone of comparatively youthful 


" . 7 . 
solation his soul. 


laced the 


once 
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appearance. At least its raison d’étre 
had departed this life in the early eight- 
ies, and it still retained a somewhat 
truculent, never-was-so-sober-in-my-life 
uprightness. Beside it, with his head 
buried in his arms, lay the prostrate, 
grief-stricken figure of a man. John 
Andrews understood at once. He was 
young, and consequently the tragedies 
of life were all known to him. From 
the tombstone he learned that one Sam- 
uel Tucker was not lost, but gone be- 
fore, and it needed no imagination to 
recognize in the shrouded, motionless 
figure the guilty, conscience-stricken 
prodigal, returned—too late, alas!—to 
receive forgiveness. 

John Andrews rubbed the moisture 
from his eyes, and then—because it is 
really not healthy to lie in the grass 
after dusk—he bent down and touched 
the prodigal on the shoulder. 

“Poor fellow!” he said 
“Poor young fellow!” 

At the first touch, Sandy McGrab 
merely groaned. Finally he yielded to 
the gentle persistence, unrolled himself 
from his plaid, yawned, stretched, and 
sat up. 

“T'll no move on,” he said with great 
firmness. “Where’s your grand Eng- 
lish freedom, ye great, skulking Eng- 
lishman, if a mon canna sit down when 
he’s tired? I'll no move on——” 

“My poor young man——” the cur- 
ate interrupted, and then stopped short. 
Even in vad daylight, the travel 

° } } ' +e 111 


mildly. 


lave be 
or Macduff, it was. still 

b y a kilt. Sandy McGrab’s 
knees were stained with the damp soil, 
and the glory of silver buckles was no 
John Andrews drew his breath 
“Man,” he said almost with 


more. 
quickly. 
passion, “you’re not real 

Sandy McGrab folded his arms and 
propped his back against Samuel 
Tucker’s monument. Something like a 
smile of understanding passed over his 
Tace. 

“I’m fra 
laconically. 
Scotchman before? 

“Laddie,” said the curate reproach- 


Kirkhumphries,” he said 
“Have ye no seen a 


fully, “have I lost caste all that? Can 
ye no see what I am?” 

“IT ken what ye may hae been,” said 
Sandy McGrab, “but ye speak English 
like a low-born Englishman.” 

The curate sighed. 

“T’ve been here ten years,” he apolo- 
gized. There was a moment’s silence. 
“It’s ten years since I was over the 
border,” he added, in the tones of one 
expecting commiseration. 

“Then it’s no so. strange,” Sandy 
acknowledged. ‘Most of us would 
gang astray in ten years. I'll no say 
I wouldna mysel’.” 

“Aye,” agreed the curate gloomily. 
He glanced down at the recumbent fig- 
Sandy McGrab’s eyes were 
closed. He seemed to have fallen asleep 
again. His tam-o’-shanter had fallen 
off, and the light from a distant street 
lamp fell on his disordered shock of 
brilliant hair. The effect was resplen- 
dent, and somehow hid the fact that 
the rugged, stubborn-looking face be- 
neath was wan, and that the cheek bones 
stood out with a painful prominence. 
The curate remembered Samuel 
Tucker and the damp grass. “Ye maun 
get up,” he said, with a shy reversion 
to their native tongue. “Ye canna call 
back the dead, laddie, and it’s no 
healthy to be lying there.” 

“I’m no waiting to call back the 
dead,” Sandy indistinctly. “TI 


want to go to sle< p.” 


ure. 


said 
g 
“Mon, ye’re 


rieving for your 


re 


stone. ‘Samuel Tucker 
read out with cold scor 
is McGrab. Did ye ever 
Highlander called Tucker?” 
The curate shook his head. 
awfu’ what ten years can do with a 
man,” he commented. “But if ye be 
no grieving, ye mus’na sit in the grass, 
laddie.”’ 
“Ye can 


McGrab. 


Sandy 


n. “My name 
hear of a 


“Te's 


then,” said 
It’s two 


godless, 


throw me out 
“T’ll no move on. 
days since I came into this 
heathen city. For two days I’ve tried 
to find a blade of grass and a patch of 
clean air, and each time I’ve found it 
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and settled mysel’ in for the night, 
there’s been a crowd of bairns and half- 
sized Englishmen around me, staring 
for a’ the world as if they weren't 
the pitifulest creatures on God’s earth. 
Then up comes a big laddie in a blue 
coat and asks me name and address.” 
Sandy McGrab set his mighty shoul- 
ders more firmly against the tombstone. 
“T told him I was fra Kirkhumphries, 
but I'll no move on again, and the man 
who puts me out of here maun take 
the consequences.” 

“But it’s against law 
sleep in a cemetery,” 
Andrews pathetically. “J 
any one -" 

“Are you going to throw mx 
mon?” asked McGrab. 

The curate considered the y« 
figure in silence. 

“Weel, ye can wee, leddie,” 
he said. He waited for a moment, 
casting doubtful glances to the right 
and left of ium. The church lights 
had long since gone out, and the verger 
had taken his departure by a side en- 
trance. There was no one to see what 
the respected curate 0° St. Giles did 
with himself. He sar down siowly and 
cautiously on the mound that covered 
the late lamented Tucker. ‘ 

“Mon,” he said earnestly, “it’s no af- 
fair of mine, but if ye could tell me 
what brought an honest Scotch 
this place of wickedness- 

“What you?” 

MecGrab. 

The curate sighed again at 
his thin hands over his 

“What has ever brought man to his 
fall since the days of our first father?” 
he demanded. 

“Woman,” said Sandy. 

“Aye.” 

“Aweel, ye ken 
MecGrab wearily. 

James Andrews glanced down at his 
companion. He perceived for the first 
time that there was something more 
than fatigue written on the composed 
features. 

“Et tu, Brute!’ he 
die!” 

“I’m no 


and order to 
protested John 
cannot allow 
out, 


werful 


“34 
nde a 


1 1 
brought 


KCC 


now,” remarked 


said. “Puir lad 


puir.’ retorted MceGrab, 


with a flash of vigor. ‘She’s the love- 
liest, grandest woman in the world.” 

“And you’ve come all this long way 
to marry her?” 

“Aye,” said Sandy. He frowned. “It 
may be a matter of a little difficulty,” 
he added, “for J dinna ken her name.” 

“Mon—nor what she is?” 

“We met up at Glen Every,” Mce- 
Grab said, dreamily reminiscent. ‘We 
played ‘Romeo and Juliet’ together, and 
she said no man had ever played Romeo 
so grandly before. One day I shall 
play Romeo again to her, and then I 
shall marry her.” 

The curate groaned aloud. 

“A play actress!” 

“I’m another,” Sandy remarked 
gravely; “at least—l’m a play actor. 
Ye maun be polite. It’s an honorable 
profession.” 

“Laddie,” exhorted John Andrews 
with passion, “go back to Kirkhum- 
phries! Get away from the place of 
wickedness—free yoursel’ from the 
toils of the evil one! This London is 
full of temptation, of bad, bold women, 
who have thrown away all true wom- 
anly modesty. If ye maun marry, go 
back to the Highlands, and take to 
yi yursel’ a good Scotch wife. It’s your 
only hope, Mr. McGrab.” 

“And you, meenister?” asked Sandy 
cunningly. ‘Had ye no better come, 
cm 
wisdom 


smiled infinite 


twilight 
dinna k 


The curate 


mito the 
Yy ¢ 


‘nglish, 


‘ t]} 
i] ri ns 


yet as gentle and pure and good 
as the howers nere s nothing modern 
about her. She is like the women our 
mothers were, Mr. McGrab—an angel 
who, living in the vur’ midst of a sinful 
world, knows nothing but what is 


Stile 18 ye { 


gor dd.” 

He paused a moment, drinking in 
the poetry of his own description. ‘On 
week days she teaches little children,” 
he added softly, “and on Sundays we 
walk together in the park. We are very 
poor, but perhaps in a year or two we 
shall marry. It is hard to wait so 
long, but she is good and patient, long 
suffering and gentle, as are all true 
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women. I’m a proud and happy man, 
Mr. McGrab. If—if I lost her 4 

He paused again. It was probably 
the twilight and the hint of Highland 
heather that seemed to have crept into 
the gloomy little cemetery with this 
kilted Scotsman. It was, perhaps, an 
echo of memory borne back to him on 
the old familiar accent, or a wave of 
emotion from his evening’s sermon. At 
any rate, his voice cracked. He steadied 
it with a manful effort. 

“It’s very unhealthy to sit in the 
damp grass,” he said. “We maun be 
moving on, Mr. McGrab.” 

Sandy McGrab rose stiffly to his feet. 
He appeared to have forgotten his late 
protest, and, without a word, followed 
his companion to the gates of the 
churchyard. There both paused re- 
luctantly. From where they stood, they 
could see the lights of the big thorough- 
fare, and the rumble of the motor busses 
had lost every poetic resemblance. 
Sandy McGrab set his tam-o’-shanter 
firmly on his head. He swayed a little, 
but the set of his jaw was grim. 

“It’s a very big place,” he said, half 
to himself and with a faint wistful- 
“a big place. It will be no so 
easy to find a lady without a name, 
I’m thinking.” 

“You never will,” said John Andrews 
solemnly. “I pray you never will. Go 
back to Kirkhumphries, mon. Go back 
your faith in womanhood is 
This is no place for 


ness ; 


- - 
betore 


broken forever. 


vou 
Sandy McGrab smiled to himself. 
“Good night to you, ineenister.” 
“Good night——” He hesitated, as 
the tall figure swung around. Then he 
held out a nervous hand. “Mr. Me- 
Grab—you’re a fellow countryman— 
I’m no so rich mysel’, but if there’s 
anything I can do—a bite o’ supper now 
—or—or—a bed—or—I’d be glad 
* He stumbled helplessly. 
McGrab drew himself up to his full 
height. “I’m obleeged to ye, meenister, 
but there is nothing that I need but the 
lady’s name. Good night!” 
“The Lord be with you!” said John 
Andrews, remembering his profession. 
He watched while Sandy McGrab 


strode down the street, his shoulders 
squared, his step defiant, his kilts fly- 
ing. A street urchin shrieked, “Go it, 
Scottie!” from the opposite side of 
the road, and then the roaring traffic 
seemed to engulf Sandy McGrab, and 
the memory of the heather, and every- 
thing but its own bewildering noisy 
self. 

The Reverend John Andrews shook 
his head and sighed again. But a bar- 
rel organ, close at hand, broke into a 
sudden melody, and all at once the dull, 
gray twilight was full of color. And 
the Reverend John, for no apparent 
reason, remembered a sweet face and 
the fact that the day: after to-morrow 
was Sunday; and he, too, turned with 
head erect and marched off, in all in- 
nocence, to the beat of the latest rag- 
time. 


Il. 


The box-office manager of the 
Avonia Theater sat back in his chair 
with a sigh of satisfaction. He could 
have put up the notice “house full” if 
he had wanted to, but he had shares in 
the theater, and it gave him endless 
amusement to turn away belated and 
ticketless arrivals. 

“You can bet your bottom dollar it 
isn’t Willy Shakespeare that’s done it,” 
he remarked flippantly to an immacu- 
late person with a wide expanse of 
shirt front and a large mustache who 
decorated the entrance. “It’s her, you 
know. What the dear British public 
wants is a pretty lots of 
pretty dresses, a dash of cheap music, 
and no talent : 

“Miss Eliot has talent,” the large 
person interrupted with dignity. “I 
discovered her. I never discover any- 
thing less than talent.” 

The box-office manager apologized. 

“Of course. But who cares? And, 
anyhow, how can she develop it with 
that stick of a fellow as a partner? 
Now, then—what do you want?” 

The last remark was addressed to 
an unexpected and unusual apparition. 
For a few minutes it had hovered un- 
noticed on the steps, gazing at the dis- 


very tace, 
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play of photographs, now it came for- 
ward, and removed its head covering. 

“Good evening,” said Sandy McGrab 
courteously. 

But the manager and the box-office 
manager stared. The latter, whose 
range of view was limited by the rab- 
bit-hutchlike construction in which he 
had his being, craned his head through 
the aperture in the endeavor to see ex- 
actly how matters ended. Finally he 
looked back at the gaunt face, and the 
grave, rather sunken, eyes. 

“If you want the gallery, it’s round 
the corner,” he said curtly. 

“Thank you. But I don’t want the 
gallery.” 

“Then what do you want? A box?” 

“T should like one very much in- 
deed,” said McGrab gratefully. 

The manager pulled his mustache. 
There was nothing else to do, and he 
had what he humor. 

“Well, how much will you give for 
it?” he asked. 

“T haven’t any money at all,’ said 
McGrab. 

“Then might I ask what you’re doing 
here?” 

McGrab leaned his elbow on the box- 
office ledge. 

“T want,” he said, “to know the name 
of the lady whose portrait you have 
out there.” 

“You mean Miss Mary Eliot?” 

mean the very beautiful lady 


called a sense of 


, 


ugh. Do 


5 
ow el 


McGral 


mad noaaeda 


you k1 
Sandy 


wi £9 


Would you mind telling her 
I’m here?” 
“If you’d give me your name?” sug- 
J > » Db 
gested the manager, who was having the 
joke of his lite. 


“My name is Sandy McGrab, of 
Kirkhumphries,’ was the proud an- 
swer. “Miss Eliot will remember.’ 

The manager leaned forward con- 
fidentially. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘Miss Eliot’s 
very busy, and she’s very particular 
whom she sees. But I tell you what— 
if you send her a basket of orchids 


’ 


through me, she might have a look at 
you. She just loves orchids 

“I’m sure,” interrupted McGrab 
haughtily, “that Miss Eliot wouldna 
see any man who sent her flowers with- 
out her permission—least of all through 
you.” 

The manager suddenly lost his sense 
of humor and his temper. 

“You've got no_ business 
round here,” he said. “If you 
move on, I'll have you thrown out 

“I’m going,” said McGrab sternly, 
“because it 1s evident to me you do 
not even know the lady. But 1 willna 
move on for you or any man. Good 
evening to you.” 

He went wiih dignity, but his heart 
had suddenly become leaden. In this 
strange world of strange people he felt 
himself lost and helpless. They did 
not understand him or he them, and 
they stood like an insurmountable bar- 
rier between him and the woman whose 

it smiled out upon indifferent 
\nd it was doubly hard 
se, although she did not know it, 


‘> 


loafing 
don’t 


” 


vas to marry her. 

Sandy MeceGrab, regardless of the 
threatening authorities behind him, 
lingered on the steps of the theater and 
gazed dreamily down into the lovely 
face. For a moment he did not notice 
that some one had come out with him 
and was standing beside him. | 
denly he l 
; 


turnes 


at 
y as if she did 
not really see him, and in that brief 
instant he noticed how white she was 
and the lines of tense anxiety about the 
compressed mouth. It was just an in- 
stant and then she was gone. 

Sandy McGrab caught his breath. 

“Aye, but there are bonny lassies in 
this awfu’ city!” he murmured. He 
glanced back at the portrait. “But not 
one as sweet as you!” he added loyally. 
Then he, too, dropped into the ever- 
moving stream and was lost to the 
angry manager’s sight. 

It is a long call from Kirkhumphries 


1 1 1 1 
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to London, and most of the way Sandy 
McGrab had walked on “nothing a 
mile.” He had not tasted food for 
forty-eight hours, and this was his first 
night in the great metropolis. The 
many lights danced before his eyes; at 
times the pavement showed an inclina- 
tion to rise up and hit him on the head. 
The hundreds of changing faces added 
to his confusion. It was not only that 
they all turned and smiled at him—he 
felt in some strange way that they rep- 
resented unknown things he would 
never understand. St. Anthony in a 
wilderness of wickedness could not 
have felt more desolate than did Sandy 
MecGrab in Regent Street. 

Ile wandered on listlessly and object- 
lessly, until all at once the crowd 
seemed to thin. He found himself in a 
quiet thoroughfare with big, pompous- 
looking houses on either hand, and im- 
mediately in front of him was the girl 
who had stood beside him in the thea- 
ter. He hesitated an instant, and she 
seemed to hesitate, too. Her face was 
turned to one of the houses. Sandy 
fancied that she was gazing up at one 
of the windows almost on a level with 
the street. 

Then suddenly something awful, in- 
credible happened. There was a loud 
crash, a shivering whir, the clatter of 
glass, the bang of something heavy 
falling into the area. And then a dead, 
petrifying silence. Sandy McGrab was 
not conscious of any particular train 
of thought. But a great pity welled 


> 


| 1 2? 
up in his heart. There was a policeman 


street, and Sandy 
He knew them to be 
rough and heartless. And the girl was 
so young, so obviously poor. Before 
he knew what he was doing, he had 
caught her by the arm and had bun- 
dled her around the corner and then 
around another, and then down dark, 
empty streets until they both stopped 
for breath, panting. The girl recov- 
ered first. She looked up at him and 
her eyes shone. 

“How decent of you!” she said. 
“You Scotsmen are fine! The mo- 
ment I saw you, I felt somehow you 
were one of us.” 


at ‘nd of the 
hated policemen. 


Sandy McGrab smiled at her. He 
was feeling weak and faint, but en- 
tirely thankful. 

“You poor lassie!” he said. “It was 
a very good thing there was some one 
to look after ye. They’d hae made you 
pay for that window——’” 

“Oh, no, they wouldn’t!” she said 
rather grimly. 

“Weel, they'd hae shut you up.” 

“T expected them to,” she returned. 

He felt the whole pathos of her pov- 
erty and helplessness. He only wished 
that he did not feel so faint and so 
ridiculously light-headed. 

“But ye ken it was just a wee bit 
careless of ye,” he said, by way of 
warning. “Ye shouldna do things like 
that. Was it a message ye were trying 
to throw to some one? A woman never 
can throw straight.” 

“Can't she?” Suddenly the girl 
laughed. “But you’re right about the 
message.” She walked on a pace. “So 
you think it was an accident?” She 
asked after a moment. 

“Ye couldna hae done 
pose,” said Sandy feebly. 

“Have you ever tried to break a 
plate-glass window ?” she persisted. 

“Never,” said Sandy, with indigna- 
tion. 

“Well, if you had, you’d know they 
can’t be broken by accident. They’re 
hard enough to break on_ purpose. 
Don’t you know who lives in that 
house ?” 


it on pur- 


he returned, utter 


She stopped. and 
re a back number!’ 
“Don’t you know 
what I am?” 


Mr. McGrab shook his head. ‘The 
faintness had got into his knees. He 
had much ado to stand upright. 

“I’m a suffragette!” the girl said. 
She seemed to wait for some sort of 
outburst, but none came, and suddenly 
her manner changed. She peered up 
into his face. “Oh, I say!” she ex- 
claimed under her breath. “What a 
brute I am!” Then suddenly she 
slipped her arm through his. “You 
come along with me!” she said. 
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The amazing part of the thing was 
that Sandy McGrab went. Ten police- 
men could not have managed him, but 
this minute person at his side seemed 
irresistible. There was no question 
about her. He had to come along and 
there was an end of the matter. Not 
only that, but her touch seemed to 
support him. 

They went down dozens of streets 
and finally up long flights of stairs into 
a little room which, to Sandy McGrab’s 
dazzled eyes, seemed overflowing with 
women. He did not believe he had 
ever seen sO many women together 
in his life. There were all sorts and 
conditions. A prim little old lady, with 
her bonnet primly tied under her chin 
was absent-mindedly warmin g her toes 
at an empty grate. Opposite her, a 
stout person with a feathe wed hat and 
a shawl over her shoulders was ges- 
ticulating with a toil-worn 
hand. On what might once have been 
a sofa a very handsome lady in sables 
reclined gracefully. And there were 
others. 

Sandy 


gnarled, 


McGrab made an effort to re- 
treat. He was gently but firmly pushed 
down upon the opposite end of the 
couch, and the door was closed. 
“Hullo!” said his rescuer cheerfully. 
“Hullo!” said the little old lady. 
“T were getting fair worretted about 
| 


you,” said the person with the feathered 


(Oh. a all right.”’ 
Grab’s companion tossed 
the table and rumpled up her fair hair 
with impatient fingers. “He got me 
away,” she added, with a smile at 
Sandy. 

They all looked at him. The feather 
hat nod led. 

“°E’s a bit of orl right,” the 
remarke -d approvingly. 

“How splendid of 
magnificent being in sables. She laid 
her hand on his arm and her eyes shone 
a gracious admiration. “I do think 


some of you men are fine!” she added. 


owner 


{ 
ne 


you!” said t 


He had the 
was _ slipping 


Sandy McGrab gasped. 
feeling that everything 
away from him. 

“Will ye no tell me * he said 
faintly. ‘Will ye no tell me—hae ye 
been breaking plate-glass windows, 
too?” 

“I’m afraid they weren’t plate,” she 
returned pleasantly. “They don’t put 
up plate ones in Downing Street nowa- 
days. It’s not worth while. But I’ve 
broken them.” She sighed. “We shall 
all be doing two months hard to-mor- 
row,” she concluded with resignation. 

Sandy McGrab tried to get up. His 
room. They 
for an instant on the girl with 
and the sweet face, and, 
traveled to the mantel- 


eyes wandered around the 
rested 
the fair hair 
as if hynotized, 
pre There, hanging in all the glory 
of sal oak frame, was a lifelike por- 
trait of the curate. 

Sandy McGrab sat down again. He 
had a dull recollection of the sable lady 
putting her arm around him, of a faint, 
delicious pe rfume of violets, of some 
one murmuring: “Poor fellow! 
starving, you know,” of a soft hand 
on his forehead; then all passed away 
into a merciful darkness and oblivion. 


IIT. 
When Sandy Met ral 


a knowledge of 
broad © daylight. 
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length on tne 
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there was an 
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up 


Sand 
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“My goodness!” said, panic- 
stricken. 
The girl 


shoulder. 


smiled at him over her 
“Good morning!” “You're 
, had a 

aemat ded. 
ell, looks like it, doesn’t it?” 
iughed. “We did have a time 
with you, though. We weren't sure 
you weren't dying and that we oughtn’t 
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to call in a doctor. Which would have 
been very awkward all round. But you 
went into a nice sleep, so we tucked 
you up nicely, and left you on the 
sofa. How do you feel?” 

McGrab ignored the question. 

“And where,” he began fiercely, “hae 
you been all night?” 

“In the next room, of course.” 

“All alone—alone? No mother—no 
—no—nothing ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

McGrab stumbled to his feet. 

“It’s awfu’!” he said. “It’s not 
right—it’s scandalous—it’s a disgrace! 
Why, I might hae been the worst 
scoundrel on earth!” 

She glanced at him with a 
scorn. 

“And even if you had been, | could 
have managed you,” she said. “You 
should see me tackle a mob. Besides— 
all that’s silly. What’s the good of my 
breaking windows if I can’t break 
stupid conventions? Sit down. Here’s 
your tea.” 

He sat down. He took his tea with 
a meekness that would have made his 
ancestors turn in their graves. But he 
continued to protest. 

“It’s not right,” he said. 

“Bosh! Here’s a nice fried egg for 
you. Now, look here, are you a human 
being or aren't you?” 

“Yes,” said Sandy, with conviction. 

“Am I?” 

“I’m not so sure,” he returned cau- 
tiously. 

“That's just like a man! Well, I 
And when one human being needs 
help, another human being ought to do 
her or his best and not bother about 
rotten conventions. You helped me 
and I’m helping you, and there we are.” 
She paused a moment and looked up at 
the curate. “Besides, I really am 
rather grateful about last night. You 
see, I’m engaged to him, and he would 
have been so upset. He’s a dear, but 
just a trifle old-fashioned, you know— 
always thinking of mother and me as 
two sweet innocents wrapped up in 
lavender. Whereas, as a matter of fact, 
mother’s as go ahead as | am.” 


faint 


am. 


“And he doesn't know!’ Sandy 
stated gloomily. 

“Not at present. I’m educating him 
up to it. If it came all at once, he'd 
break his heart and mine. Which would 
be most unnecessary. I had to risk 
that, of course.” 

“But Sandy began. 

“Now, don’t argue,” she interrupted 
gently. “I teach children all day long, 
and that’s quite trial enough. Besides 
that, I have to work in the evenings, 
so I’m tired. We'll quarrel another 
time.” 

“What,”’ began McGrab again, “what 
were ye doing in the theater last 
night ?” 

She frowned, 
recollection. 

“Oh, that’s a little extra. He”—with 
a nod at the curate—“he doesn’t know. 
He wouldn’t approve, but I want to 
make all the money I can to help— 
later on. I’m dresser to Miss Mary 
Eliot.” 

“Miss Eliot!” He sat up. It must 
be regretfully admitted that from that 
moment Sandy McGrab forgot all 
moral scruples. He leaned forward 
with flushed courtenance and shining 
eyes. “D’ye reelly kei: Miss Eliot?” he 
asked, awe-struck. 

“Rather. Do you?” 

He nodded. 

“We met, up at Kirkhumphries,” he 
said—jerked out. 

“When was staying with Sir 
John ?” 

Sandy McGrab’s eyes twinkled. 

“She said so,” he assented solemnly. 

“Then—then you're Sandy Mce- 
Grab!” the girl exclaimed. 

He rose to his feet. He felt sud- 
denly very strong and well. If the 
good name of McGrab had penetrated 
to this benighted city, there was hope 
for every one concerned. 

“I'm Sandy McGrab,” he said. 

The next instant his hand was warm- 
ly clasped in a very small one. 

“I’ve heard of you,” she said. “Miss 
Eliot told me. She was very angry 
with her partner one night, and she 
came into the dressing room and said 
she wished she had her Scotchman to 


and then smiled in 


she 
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act Romeo for her. He was the oddest, 
nicest, big person, with the reddest hair 
she had ever seen. I wonder I didn’t 
recognize you.” She laughed up at 
him. “But she said you could act better 
than any man alive,” the girl added 
gravely. 

Sandy McGrab nodded. 

“I’ve come up to act Romeo for 
her,” he explained. He did not mention 
the marriage proposition. He felt that 
it might not be quite delicate. ‘But 
ihey wouldna let me see her,” he re- 
marked instead. 

His companion hesitated. 
face lit up. 

“IT shall see her to-night. Shall I 


Then her 


say—Sandy McGrab’s come? 

“Will ye reelly?” 

“Because you've been so decent to 
me!” she said gayly. 

He squeezed her hand. He put a 
great deal of unconscious strength into 
his clasp, but the girl never winced. 

“VYe'’re a strange, wee bit of a wom- 
an,” he said. “I canna pretend to un- 
derstand about the windows, but I’m 
thinking the meenister is a lucky man 
for a’ that. And—and I’m glad about 
last night.” 

“Are you? You dear, 
Scotchman!” 

“I’m no lawless,” said Sandy, “but 


lawless 


McGrab pull 
fancied that the pompous person in the 
rabbit hutch had already tendered him 
a humble apology, and that the loveliest 
woman in the world was holding out 
her hands in welcome. “So you've 
come, Sandy McGrab!” she was say- 
ing, when some one caught him sharply 
by the shoulder. 

“Now then, young man,” 
voice. “You come along with me!” 

Sandy McGrab turned. As he saw 
the blue-coated figure beside him, he 
made a determined endeavor to shake 
himself free. He was very angry. 

“TI am moving on,” he said fiercely. 


“Can a man no walk out of a door 
without ye lay hands on him?” 

Constable X 28 smiled broadly. 

“None of your larks, Scottie. I saw 
yer. I’ve been waiting for yer orl 
night. Yer a nice chap, aren't ye, 
breaking windows! You'll get two 
months for it, you will! ’Ere, mate!” - 

Apparently from nowhere, a second 
representative of the law sprang up on 
Sandy McGrab’s other side. They laid 
hold of him with a professional zeal 
that made resistance painful. Sandy 
McGrab glanced from one stony face 
to the other, then at the closed door. 
His own face had gone white, and his 
jaw was tight set. 

“So ye saw me?” he asked. 

“With me own eyes,” said Constable 
X 28. 

“Aweel, ye hae keen sight for an 
Englishman,” said Sandy. “I'll come 
along.” 

“You'd better,” 
ble pleasantly. 

They marched down all the most- 
populated thoroughfares, with a crowd 
of urchins and sight-seers at their heels. 
A small boy who pranced after the pro- 
cession shrieked, “Suffragette in dis- 
guise!’’ with raucous glee, and a passing 
bus conductor made a caustic comment 
on kilts that brought a flush of scorn 
to McGrab’s set face. But he walked 
proudly, head erect. 


in \ mn, he saw the consternation of 


returned the consta- 


ith Already, as 


n without recognition, th 
office person sneer triumphantly, and 
the doors of fame slam to forever. Who 
ever heard of Romeo doing two months 
hard for window smashing? 

They entered Bow Street police sta- 
tion, three of them amicably linked to- 
gether, and the crowd was left disap- 
pointedly behind. A tired-looking in- 
spector sighed and drew up a charge 
sheet. 

“Another of them?” he said wearily. 
“Name?” 

For a moment the temptation to save 
a great family from dishonor almost tri- 


umphed. Sandy shook it from him. 
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“Vm Sandy McGrab,” he said, “fra 
Kirkhumphries.” 

“Cell five,” said the inspector. 
“You'll come up this afternoon.” 

That was all. The unfeeling infor- 
mality of it all was almost stunning. 
For an hour Sandy McGrab sat in his 
cell with his face in his hands and tried 
to understand it all. None of his clan 
had ever been in prison, sheep-stealing 
having always been considered an hon- 
orable pastime; and here he was, the 
last of his race, in a low English police 
station. Yet he regretted nothing. 
There was the curate, hanging over the 
mantelshelf, and the sweet-faced girl 
whom the curate loved, and their re- 
spective hearts in deadly danger of 
breakage. If Sandy McGrab told the 
truth, it would be all over with every- 
thing. The curate’s ideal would be 
wrecked, and the girl would lose her 
work, and every one would be miser- 
able. Whereas, if Sandy MecGrab held 
his tongue, no one would ever know. 
True, the world would lose a great 
actor and a certain lady a devoted hus- 
band, but, he supposed wistfully, both 
would get over the loss. At this point, 
Sandy McGrab had a lump in his throat. 
To save himself from the unmanly 
weakness, he drew out a shabby little 
volume from an inner pocket. He 
opened it at random. 
“Farewell, a long farewell to a’ me great- 


recited McGrab with passionate feeling 
[This is the tate f m to-day | puts 
fort! 
rhe tender leaves 
soms, 
And bears his 
him; f . ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And, when he thinks, 
surely 
His greatness is a-ripening 
And then he falls, as I do 
The door of the cell swung open 
“Vou come along now, Scottie,” said 
a warder gruffly. “And don’t you make 
more of that noise than you can help 
or you'll get an extra month. Out with 
you!” 


" McGrab 
sigh 


blushing honors thick upon 


FOC vd easy 


-nips his root, 


drew himself up with a 


man, full - 


‘“Puir Shakespeare!” he said. “It 
must be an awfu’ thing to be born a 
poet and an Englishman. Lead on, 
MacDuff.” 

“And no names, 
warder suspiciously. 

They traversed the long passages in 
silence. McGrab’s heart beat fast, and 
there was a kind of blur before his 
eyes as he was shot out of a demi- 
obscurity into a dingy room full of 
solemnly clad, dingy-looking people. 
The only consolation was that he 
seemed to occupy the central position. 
A nicely dressed gentleman opposite 
him talked a good deal under his breath 
—as did everybody. It seemed to Sandy 
that it was a rule that anything said had 
to be repeated two or three times over 
very slowly and monotonously. Finally 
Constable X 28 made his appearance in 
a pulpitlike arrangement at McGrab’s 
left. 

“You were on duty on the night of 
the twelfth?” asked a pompous person 
in the well of the court. 

cas. o:” 

“You saw the defendant?” 

“Fe, on” 

“What was he doing?” 

“He was throwing stones at the win- 
dows,” said Constable X 28 glibly. 

Sandy MeGrab groaried in spirit. 

“Did you pick up one of the stones ?” 

“T didn’t, sir. I pursued the pris 
oner.” 

“He eluded you?” 

“Until this morning. I saw ’im come 
Chere ain't two like 


either!” said the 


out of the ‘ous 
im in london.” 

Some one tittered. McGrab drew 
himself up with a lionlike poise of the 
head rhe magistrate coughed. 

“Have you any questions to ask the 
witness, defendant ?” 

MecGrab remained silent, his 
fixed stoically in front of him. 
other cough. 

‘A most 


! have not the 


gaze 


An- 


clear and disgraceful case. 
slightest hesitation in 
passing the severest sentence——” 
Chere sudden commotion in 
the court, a scuffle, above which a wom- 
an’s voice rang out clearly. Sandy Mc- 
swung round At the same in 


Was a 


Grab 
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stant he became aware that there were 
people seated in the pewlike seats to 
his right. Two of them had not been 
there before. He recognized them in 
a flash, though for the first moment it 
seemed to him that they could be only 
the reflections of his thoughts. There 
was the curate, white-faced and gloomy- 
eyed, and beside him, richly furred, a 
lady. Her veil was turned back. To 
Sandy she was more lovely than he had 
dreamed her. He leaned forward, and 
their eyes met, and his whole life hung 
in the balance. 

“Sandy McGrab!” she said gently, 
and smiled upon him. 

“Silence!” said the usher. 

“T shall have the court cleared!” said 
the magistrate. 

“Juliet!” cried Sandy MceGrab tri- 
umphantly. 

They could not turn the prisoner out, 
so they left him, and he turned again 
to the witness box. but his whole bear- 
ing had changed. A miracle had hap- 
pened. She was there. She had heard 
of his ruin and disgrace, and she had 
not disowned him. She had smiled 
upon him. And behold! the dingy 
police court was a paradise. 

“Ye can do what ye like ” he 
began and broke off. Constable X 28 
had disappeared; and in his place was 
the girl with the fair hair. 

a very sweet of you, Mr. Mc- 
Grab,” she said, “but I couldn’t allow 
i really ss 


1.? 
couk ) 


it 


ve 17 
You 


interrupted ear! 


1a 
dinna care what happens, lassie -"” 

“Silence!” said the magistrate. 

“But I care!’ said the girl bravely. 
“T won't let any one suffer for my 
sake.” She turned to the bench. “I 
came along as soon as ever I could,” 
she went on. “It was I who broke the 
window, and I can prove it. It wasn’t 
a stone. It was a sardine tin with a—a 
cover round it—and ‘Votes for Women’ 
written on it—and if you look, you'll 
find it in the area.”’ 

“And what,” said the magistrate, 
looking severely at McGrab, “has this 
—eh—person to do with it?” 

“Nothing.” She also smiled on Mc- 


Grab. “He didn’t know anything about 
it. He—was just a friend.” 

“He ought to have given you in 
charge.”’ But thereafter the magistrate 
stared at Constable X 28 and Constable 
X 28 stared into the crown of his hel- 
met. “The defendant is dismissed,” 
said the magistrate. 

Sandy McGrab turned blindly to the 
entrance of the dock. But there he 
paused and looked back. The girl was 
still smiling bravely, but he thought 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. McGrab,” she 
said. “I’m all right—and you’re a gen- 
tleman ‘ 

“And—you're another,” said Sandy 
McGrab. 

“Order!” proclaimed the usher. 


Sandy McGrab walked out of the 
police court in triumph. The curate 
walked on his one side, and the lady in 
the furs on the other. The tip of her 
gloved fingers rested on his arm. 

“It was my little dresser who told 
me all about it,” she said. ‘She came 
to me first, and so I went with her. 
Will you see me to my carriage, Mr. 
McGrab ?” 

He nodded speechlessly. 

“And you'll come and see me 
day?’ she asked. 

“When 
Mc‘ rab. 


one 


I’ve name,” said 
wrapped 
ser 


through,” sl uid, “but I also wanted 
to see MecGrab. I'd known him 
as Romeo and the laird up at Glen 
Every—do you remember?—and_ I 
wanted to see what he was like in real 
life- , 

He looked up. 

“And?” 

“T think our 
right—he’s a 
softly. 

The carriage rolled away, and the 
curate and McGrab were left standing 
on the curb. The curate passed his 
handkerchief over his forehead. 


1e 


Sandy 


little suffragette 


was 
gentleman,’ she 


said 
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strange creatures!” he 
so sure of them as I 


“Women are 
said. “I’m no 
was.” 

“Tt maun be a hard blow for ye,” 
said McGrab. 

“It is that. I couldna believe my 
gentle lassie would do such a thing.” 
Suddenly his eye brightened. “But— 
damn it all!’ he said explosively. “It 
was the honorable, plucky thing she 
did. I'll no go back on her!” 


“If ye did * Sandy McGrab 
began fiercely, “and if she’d have 
me”—he glanced after the disappear- 
ing carriage—“and if me affections 
were no engaged already ” he 
added. 

The curate nearly smiled. 

“I’m much obliged to ye for the sug- 
gestion, Mr. McGrab,” he said, “but 
I'll no run the risk. For I'll marry her 
mysel’ when she comes out.” 


at 


A SONG OF GOLD 


H, the world is filled with gold, with gold, 
And bound by a silver chain!” 
So the king’s son sang as his coach dust rolled 
Past the flanks of his spurring train. 
“There’s a gem wherever the eye may look,” 
He purred to his jeweled cloak, 
“That’s sweeter to me than priest or book!” 
And true were the words he spoke. 
For diamonds winked from his buckles’ rim, 
And his hilt with rubies danced, 
And a sapphire claw held his velvet brim— 
While out of the dusk there glanced 
Glints from many a precious stone that hid in his 


mantle’s fold. 


And ever he sang his old refrain, 

And ever the tale he told, 

“Oh, the world is bound by a silver chain, 
And filled to the brim with gold!” 


“Oh, the world is filled with gold, with gold, 

And bound by a silver chain!” 

So a beggar sang as the sun rode bold 

Through the lances of April rain. 

“There’s a gem wherever the eye may look,” 

He laughed to his ragged cloak, 

“That’s sweeter to me than priest or book!” 

And true were the words he spoke. 
For diamonds winked from the rain-sweet grass 
Where the sunset ruby-glanced, 
And a sapphire blue was the springtime sky 
Where the little white cloud mists danced; 
And the trail he trod was a golden thread through an 

emerald world unrolled. 

And ever he sang his old refrain, 
And ever the tale he told, 
“Oh, the world is bound with a silver chain, 
And filled to the brim with gold!” 


—MARTHA HASKELL CLARK. 





@UTSIDE in the courtyard, in 
the brilliant sunshine of north- 
ern China, a hen was cackling 
loudly, cheerfully proclaiming 
that she had done her duty by 

her owners. But Lin was emphatic; he 
raised his hand in appropriate gesticu- 
lation. 

“Chicken, he bad man, missie,” he 
declared. ‘Tell one piecey lie.” 

Anne Slade turned away angrily. 
“It'll be curried chicken, then, for tiffin, 
as usual, Go away, Lin. How I hate, 
hate, hate China! How I hate 

The door opened, and a tall young 
fellow came in quickly, collarless, with 
his shirt sleeves rolled up to his elbows. 

“What do you hate, Anne?” he asked, 
with a little trace of anxiety in his voice. 


The tall young woman with the red 


mouth turned 
on him promptly. “You,” she said, “for 
one thing. You took the risk, you 
know, Tom, and I. told you I should if 
I found myself bored. Bored! Good 
gracious! Do you think I’m only bored? 
And then you come in with your sleeves 
rolled up, looking—like—keeping shop, 
I suppose.” 

For a second, Tom Slade’s face fell. 
He was beginning to realize that the 
last way to please his wife was to give 
in to her. He suspected he ought to 
take her by the shoulders when she was 
i One of these moods, and shake her, 
but he was not quite prepared to do 
that yet. 

“Tt keeps them clean when I lean over 


hair and the humorous 


the counter, anyhow,” he said, “and it’s 
cool.” She turned away, and he re- 
sisted a temptation to put his hands on 
her shoulders and draw her toward 
him. “Anne,” he went on, with a little 
hesitation, desperately anxious to please 
at the same time, “I’m not liking the 
look of things at all in the town. I 
think I’ll send you in to Peking.” 

She whisked around with a flirt of 
her skirts, the scanty, short, white skirts 
of 1913, and made a little laughing face 
at him. 

“How are you going to do that, I’d 
like to know? With Mrs, Paterson?” 

The laughter in her eyes comforted 
him a little. He felt nearer to her when 
she laughed ir friendly fashion; perhaps 
she did not quite mean all she said. 

“The Reverend Paterson is sending 
his wife, and he was saying to me : 

“The campaign of the most righteous 
missions against the International Cig- 
arette Company will now cease,” pro- 
claimed Anne, dancing across the stone 
floor on the tips of her toes, and just 
touching his shoulder as she passed. 
“Hostilities will be resumed when the 
most enlightened and illustrious Repub- 
lic of China What can the most 
enlightened republic do, Tommy? Burn 
this illustrious mission?” 

“Tf they burn the mission, the Cig- 
arette Company will go, too,” said Slade 
gloomily, brought back to his first 
anxiety. He seated himself on the 
edge of the table and caught his wife’s 
hand and held her, held her gently, but 
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firmly. ‘Listen, little girl. They say 
there’s going to be trouble, and if there’s 
trouble, Si No Fu is no place for a 
woman.” 

Anne took his shirt between her fin- 
gers and considered the pattern thought- 
fully. “If there’s no place for me in 
Si No Fu Oh, Tommy, I didn't 
think it would be you who would be 
tired!” 

For the moment, Slade forgot the ex- 
pression of his feelings toward her in 
the deeper thought of her possible dan- 
ger and his desperate anxiety. He 
pushed her aside, as if he had forgotten 
her existence, and marched up and 
down the stone-paved floor. The big 
room was very empty, but it looked 
comfortable and it felt homelike. Anne 
saw to that. She had an eye to the 
eternal fitness of things, and _ the 
quaintly colored china on the sideboard 
toned with the heavy beams that sup- 
ported the roof. 

She watched her husband a moment. 

Tom,”. she said, “you’re worried. 
Don’t be worried. Thank Heaven for 
anything that takes your thoughts away 
from the eternal selling of Rooster and 
Peacock Cigarettes, and the considera- 
tion of where the next poster is to be, 
and whether it had not better be up- 
side down to attract attention. I hke 
you like this, and I’m not going away 
with Mrs. Paterson.” 

‘“T’m not at all sure that Mrs, Pater- 


on is 


going to get away,” said Slade, 
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‘Now, undoubtedly, the mission com- 
pound would be easier of defense than 
this.” 

“They have not even a popgun,” said 
Anne, with a little laugh that showed 
her white teeth. 

“The blithering idiots! What the” 
—Slade used language that at another 
time his wife would have told him was 
inexcusable—‘‘did they come here for?” 

“For exactly the same reason as you 
came, my dear boy—to earn an honest 
living. They say, of course, that it is 
for the sake of the Chinese soul, but, 
as they don’t seem to have any con- 
verts—even their number-one boy is a 


time he w 


heathen—I should think they would be 
beginning to be a bit doubtful as to 
the Chinese soul. If we go down to the 
mission compound, Tommy, do you 
think we can hold it?” Her eyes were 
dancing; blue, they were, or green— 
he could never tell which. But here she 
was, instead of being afraid, simply 
excited and interested. “Oh, Tommy, 
fancy Mrs. Paterson handing out car- 
tridges! She'll waddle, poor dear, and 
she'll pray that the Lord will direct your 
aim, and 4 

Outside, in the roadway, which was 
just beyond the wall of the dining room 
—a blank wall in which there was no 
window—came the tramp of marching 
men; a bugle called shrilly; and then 
there rose on the air the sound of a Chi- 
nese war song. The woman listened a 
moment, listened curiously, and _ her 
husband noticed that there was only cu- 
riosity on her fair face, no sign of fear. 

“Mrs. Paterson says that song doesn’t 
sound true. I think it does. What do 
you think?” 

“Tt sounds barbaric.” Slade shud- 
dered, and she knew that he did not fear 
for himself. 

“Tom,” she said, 
“you are improving. 
presses it. 

He turned on her, then. 
afraid? Don’t you understand 
meaning of this?” 


She looked at him and made a little 


with a little laugh, 
Barbaric just ex- 


“Aren't you 
the 


ind truly, is 
don’t mean it? 
hall we have to fight No such luck.”’ 
“It’s what I’m afraid of,” said Slade; 
and suddenly he realized, as we all do 
sometimes, that the very voicing of the 
fear that had been growing all the week 
had brought it appreciably nearer. This 
that he dreaded was not some hazy, in- 
definable thing that might possibly hap- 
pen; it was a concrete fact to be faced 
now. “Good God, Anne! You’ve got 
to get down to Peking, chop chop.” 
“With Mrs. Paterson?’ The war 
song swelled louder. It was as if the 
singers had stopped just outside in the 
roadway and were singing with mean- 
ing. The girl held up her finger. 
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“Hark! Does that sound as if they 
were going to let Mrs. Paterson and 
me down to Peking? Silly old boy!” 
She put up her long, thin, artistic fingers 
and of her own free will touched his 
cheek. “Let’s be thankful for any- 
thing, anything that will break up this 
deadly dullness. Now we are going 
to live.” 

“It may be,” said Slade fiercely, “that 
we are going to die.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Anne cheerfully. 
“Don’t make a fuss about it. Let’s die, 
then. How’'ll they kill us? I hope 
they'll finish Mrs, Paterson decently, 
because a very little will upset her joy 
in her harp and crown.” 

There came a sharp knocking at 
the gate of the courtyard, and then the 
sound of leather-shod feet along the 
cobblestone path that led up to the ve- 
randa. 

“Mr. Slade! Mr. Slade!” 

“It’s Mr. McPhail, Tom,” whispered 
the girl, and she was trembling with 


excitement, pleasurable excitement; he 
realized that, and asked himself if he 
was glad—did he want her to be afraid? 
“The last time the Chinese expressed 
themselves on the subject of missions, 
they took one of his eyes, and he wasn’t 


any beauty before. This makes him 
look awfully lopsided. Tom, if you lose 
an eye or a nose, I'll never speak to 
you again.” 

“Mr. Slade!” 

He was at the door, and his voice was 
insistent. 

“Come in, Mr. 
Slade. 

The door was pushed open, and there 
entered a long, lean man, with the face 
of an ascetic, marred by the loss of an 
eye. He thrust forward his little 
scrubby gray beard. 

“It is weel we hae mair to rely on 
then our animals,” he said. “The wurrd 
hae come by telegraph for us all to 
come in, an’ Mrs, Paterson thinkit——” 

Once more the war song burst out 
loud and insistent, drowning his voice, 
and Anne held up her hand. 

“Think of something else, Mr. 
McPhail. We're not getting down to 
Peking quite so easily as all that.” 


called 


McPhail,” 
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“The Lord hae delivered me fra’ one 
risin’,’ said McPhail solemnly, “and 
A’m no minded 4 

“They won't let the Cigarette Com- 
pany off as easily as they did the mis- 
sionaries,” she interrupted. “I’ve just 
been explaining to my husband, Mr. 
McPhail, that if he loses his nose, I'll 
consider it just cause for a divorce.” 

“It pleases ye to be fleeppant,” said 
McPhail sourly. “There is a time for a’ 
things. This is no the time for licht- 
mindedness.” 

“Gracious !” 
ter take it smiling. 
of time for the other thing. 
we to do?” 

“Get down to the mission station,” 
said Slade. “It'll be easier defended.” 

“We canna defend it. We hae no 
the means.” 

“Damn!” Slade lifted his rifle from 
the wall and produced a revolver from 
a drawer in the table. Anne laid her 
fingers on the revolver, and then she 
spoke, very gently, for she admired her 
husband’s skill with his weapons, as 
she admired all power. She felt that 
the Fates were against him. What could 
a single armed man, though he were a 
crack shot, do against those shouting 
men outside? He would be over- 
whelmed by mere numbers. 

“I’m sure Tom could account for ten 
men, but what then? There are two 
thousand soldiers alone in this town.” 
Slade looked at her gratefully 


said Anne. “We'd bet- 
There'll be plenty 
What are 


“It hasna come to that yet,” said the 
missionary, drawing his fingers thought- 
fully through his beard, and Anne 
looked at the round-faced clock hang- 
ing on the wall. It was not a quarter of 
an hour since she had been discon- 
tented at the thought of her tiffin, and 
now tiffin was of no account. Tom 
had come in in the ordinary way, just 
a little anxious. But things were hap- 
pening, decidedly things were happen- 
ing. She knew the two men were won- 
dering whether it would be possible to 
get down to the mission house. 

“At least,” said Slade, looking at his 
wife with undisguised anxiety in his 
eyes, “we'd be nearer the wall, and if 
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we could slip over and get down to the 
company’s next station- ‘ 

“It may be burned,” said Anne, and 
she felt her first thrill of horror. 

“No, no, this is only a local thing, and 
it will pass. I shall send Lin with a note 
to Grainger, and if he can help us— 
Anne, you'll get a scratch tiffin to-day.” 

“The matter o’ food,” said the Scots 
missionary, looking at Anne dourly out 
of his one eye, “is a small matter. We 
maun pray the dear Lord “ 

“Oh, dear!” said Anne. “I’m sure 
the Lord’ll appreciate us all the better 
if we put the wits He’s given us to 
some good account.” 

“We'll just come awa’ doun to the 
mission hoose,” went on the Scotsman. 
“If we hae to dee, ’tis companylike to 
dee togethir. But we'll maybe no dee. 
‘They're queer folk, an’ they bark a long 
wheel afore they bite. Pit on your hat 
the noo, Mrs. Slade, an’ come awa’.” 

Anne looked at her husband, his hand 
still on his rifle, looked at the first home 
she had come to, remembered how she 
had wearied of it, regreted many things, 
and felt, with a sharp and curious little 
pain, that the time had gone by for re- 
grets. They were living now, or dying, 
and no fear, only a sense of wonder and 
strangeness, was on her. She put on 
her hat, a soft straw with a scarf twisted 
round it, and her husband followed her 
into the bedroom, his revolver in his 
hand. 

He put his arm around her. 

“Anne,” he said, “if this should be 
” She flung away from him with 
a little laugh. “Oh, Tommy, all this 
sentiment about a walk with the Scots 
meenister! I presume we'll come back 
to-morrow morning, and the soldiers 
will go on singing war songs that mean 
nothing, and you'll go on selling Rooster 
Cigarettes till the end of the chapter.” 

“T wish to God, my darling P 

“Oh, for goodness gracious sake, 
don’t let’s be sentimental! We're ready, 
Mr. McPhail.” She gathered up a bun- 
dle of things for the night, stuffed 
them into a little bag, and was in the 
dining room again, “Don’t say the 
woman kept you waiting.” 


10! 


Slade had put a belt full of cartridges 
round his body. He put on a coat to 
cover it, slipped the revolver into one 
pocket, and filled the other up with car- 
tridges for it. 

His wife looked impatient and tapped 
her foot on the floor, but the older man 
merely smiled, 

“Tf there’s mischief brewin’,” said he, 
“the airms are worse than_ useless. 
Speakit to the boys an’ say ye’re tiffin- 
in’ at the mission, an’ maybe ye’ll no be 
back till the morn.” 

Out in the street, Anne found her- 
self between the two men, carrying her 
own little bundle, as the missionary 
never thought to relieve her of it, and 
her husband’s hands were full; it vexed 
her to carry that bundle. The street 
seemed strangely full of people, 


strangely quiet. The street was narrow, 
with blank walls on either side, with an 
ornamented doorway here and there. 
But the doors were closed, and it seemed 
to her that the little conventional stone 
lions that sat on guard at each side of 


them had taken on a strangely sinister 
look. 

It was summertime, and it had rained 
the night before, so that she was obliged 
to pick her way among the mud and 
filth. And all the people seemed looking 
at them, There were soldiers in unfin- 
ished khaki, with their queues cut off, 
and their black hair standing out un- 
tidily under their flat German uniform 
caps. There were men in blue, with 
bamboos across their shoulders, and 
their baskets and burdens slung from 
them. There were women leaning up 
against the wall, with flowers in their 
hair, and feet like tiny hoofs. The man 
they bought their fruit from was giving 
his birds an airing; one was perched on 
a stick, and the other was in its cage 
with the cover rolled up. He looked 
at her furtively, and looked away as 
she passed. Down at the end of the 
street, she could see the gray mass of 
the city wall and the green of the bushes 
that grew on its top. The sun poured 
down with the fierce heat that comes 
after rain and tells that the rain is com- 
ing again, and she felt that there was 
something uncanny in the air. 
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“It’s just the same as ever,” she said; 
“quieter, if anything.” 

“A’m thinkin’,” said the missionary, 
“it’s too quiet. Yon are waitin’.” 

Anne quickened her pace; her hus- 
band drew close beside her, and the peo- 
ple fell away as they passed. They 
reached the wall, but there was no ramp 
just here, and they were obliged to walk 
along beside it, still in a narrow, muddy 
way, and still among the people, who 
lifted up their hands and pointed with 
their long, unclean forefingers. They 
were saying something, something that 
she could not understand. She looked 
at her husband, but his face was set, 
and the old feeling of vexation rose up 
in her mind. He proposed to live 
among these people all his life, and he 
would not trouble to learn the language. 
Then she looked at the missionary. 

“What are they saying?” she asked 
impatiently. 

“They say we gang to our death,” 
said he, and he said it as if he took a 
certain grim satisfaction in frightening 
her. 

A couple of mangy wonks, the scav- 
enger dogs of all Chinese cities, lay 
right in her path, and on either side 
pressed the people. 

“Tt’s not far to the mission, now,” 
she said. 

“Riin for it, Anne, if there’s a row; 
it'll make my mind easier,” said Slade, 
and they were right on the dogs that 
lay in the way. Slade just stirred one 
with his toes, and as if it were a signal, 
the people were upon them. There was 
a shout and a savage yell, the like of 
which Anne had never heard before 
from human throats. She felt her hus- 
band drag her back against the wall, 
and then she saw that he had his rifle 
at his shoulder and that the missionary 
on the other side had the revolver in 
his hand. 

“Man,” he said, and the old Adam 
was uppermost, “shoot up the street. 
Clear the way for your woman,” and 
suiting the action to the word, he let 
fly with the revolver. Some of the 
plaster chipped from a house on the 
other side of the road, and that side of 
the street cleared as*if by magic. 
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“Rin Mrs. cried 
McPhail. 

“And leave you?” 

“Be domned to you!” he roared: 
“Will ye no rin?” and he caught her 
hand, and, pulling her after him, began 
running along the narrow way between 
the walls of the houses and the city 
wall. She heard the report of her hus- 
band’s rifle, and then his quick footsteps 
running to catch them up. 

“Two men down.” His voice came 
pantingly, as if he had been running a 
long way and were out of breath. 
“Once inside the mission & 

“We’re in the Lord’s hands,” said 
McPhail, and she felt she could bear 
it because -he had sworn a moment 
before. 

They were not a hundred feet away, 
when, out of a hu t’ung, a narrow, filthy 
alleyway, just opposite the missionary 
compound gates, came swarming 
another crowd. The missionary caught 
her by the arm. As if it were a signal, 
Slade turned, and, with his loaded rifle, 
faced the people. 

“Let me stay!” she gasped, with a 
feeling that he must not be left to face 
them alone, but the missionary had a 
strong right arm, and he swept her on 
right up to the door of the compound. 
It opened, and another pair of arms 
came out and dragged her in. Looking 
over her shoulder, she saw that the 
crowd had surged between her and her 
husband. 

Zip! zip! zip! went the rifle bullets. 
Then they ceased suddenly, and a wild 
howl rose on the air. 

“Tom, Tom!” she called, but McPhail 
had shut and barred the gate. He 
turned on her, still with that grim satis- 
faction in his tones. 

“He is in the good Lord’s hands. No 
use lettin’ the folk in till we maun.” 

“We can’t desert him,” cried Anne 
angrily. She stepped toward the door, 
but a little fat woman ran out and flung 
her arms around her. 

“Oh, my poor dear, my poor dear! 
It is out of our hands. We are power- 
less to help. He is your dearest, | 
know - 

Anne pushed her off angrily. 


awa’, Slade,” 
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“To leave him outside! We might 
have helped! We might have got in!” 

She ran to the gate. The hubbub and 
noise seemed to be _ receding, but 
McPhail stood calmly in front of the 
door. 

“Mrs. Slade, ye’ll juist bide quiet. 
Yer mon trusted ye to me. I dinna ken 
hoo he fares, but I do ken it’s death 
sure to open the gate. Ye'll bide quiet 
wi’ Mrs. Paterson an’ I'll keep the gate. 
Tis the way Mr. Slade would have it.” 

“T’ve never done what he wanted in 
my life,” fumed Anne. 

“Ye’ll mind him the noo, then,” said 
the missionary. “I'll hae no _ heesita- 
tion in tyin’ ye wi’ rope. Go to Mrs. 
-aterson.” 

Anne stood still for a moment. 

“Go ye in to Mrs. Paterson,” he re- 
peated, and she obeyed him because 
it was cheap to quarrel. She could die, 
but wrangle with a man of this 
class And Tom was dead—dead 
—dead! She kept saying it over to 
herself, but the words meant nothing to 
her. He couldn’t be dead. Tom was 
equal to ten Chinamen, she was sure of 
that; only it was mean to leave him, 
and if it hadn’t been for that foolish 
missionary 

She walked very slowly into the big, 
bare dining room, and her eyes caught 
the texts on the wall. Somebody had 
run riot in green and gold; perhaps they 
were Mrs. Paterson’s favorite 
That good lady was kneeling on the floor 
the table, her fair, sleek head 


= ral 
moaning sot te 
moaning itiy to 


colors. 


against 
buried in her arms, 
herself: “Oh, oh, oh, and Reuben is ten 
to-day, and he was such a sweet little 
baby! Willie!” She lifted her head 
as Anne came in, and then dropped it 
again; Anne was nothing to her. “My 
little boy! My little boy!” 

Her boy was down at Chefoo, safe 
at school, thought Anne in spite of her- 
self. “She did not want to think of 
Mrs. Paterson’s boy; she wanted to 
think what she, Anne, ought to do. It 
was, of course, absurd to think that 
anything had happened to Tom. How 
could it? Of course it could not, but 
she could not sit still, and she walked 
up and down the room like a caged 
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beast, and wondered what the texts 
meant. It was easier to wonder what 
the texts meant than to think of any- 
thing else. 

Up and down, up and down, she 
walked. Outside it seemed that the 
tumult had died down to a subdued 
roar. Her own footsteps on the stone 
floor echoed loudly, and she seemed to 
hear every rustle of the kneeling 
woman’s dress. There grew up in her a 
certain anger that Mrs. Paterson could 
be so foolish as to wear wide cotton 
skirts, and to have them stiffly starched. 
How could any woman look even pa- 
thetic in a voluminous skirt that  bil- 
lowed round her like an enormous 
speckled pincushion ? 

Up and down marched Anne, up and 
down. Outside there was no longer 
even an angry murmur, only silence, 
and it was getting dark. She looked out 
of the window over the little com- 


pound, wherein grew a solitary acacia 
tree, and through its feathery branches 
she could see the sky, black and lower- 
a flash of lightning, 


ing. Then came 
and almost upon it a deep crash of thun- 
der. Mrs. Paterson sat down on the 
floor like a startled animal. 

“Oh, that was close!” she said, with 
more than a hint of fear in her voice, 
and Anne laughed aloud. The laugh 
seemed to echo in the silence that fol- 
lowed the crash. Outside in the court- 
yard stood the dour, tall Scotsman, 
capable and efficient—she had to ac- 
knowledge little round, 
tubby Englishm: vith the pursed-up 
mouth an red in his that 
made her think of an innocent boy. 
She hated them, she hated them both. 
What did they intend to do? They 
couldn’t leave Tom outside. And then 
down came the rain, torrential rain, 
blurring the outlines of the veranda 
opposite, and making the acacia one 
smudge of vivid green. The two men 
came in, Paterson rubbing his hands 
together, and behind them came a mis- 
sion servant, clad in striped galatea, 
with a crumpled tablecloth under his 
arm. They were actually going to have 
tiffin! 

“Get up, 


che eks 


Evangeline,” ordered her 
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husband, and the woman on the floor 
meekly obeyed, rubbing her hand across 
her eyes like a little child. ‘The best 
thing that could happen,” he went on, 
“the very best thing. Till this rain stops 
we are safe, and if, as you say, McPhail, 
Mr. Slade sent for Mr. Grainger-——” 

“Did he?” Anne heard herself ask- 
ing. Oh, if Mr. Grainger from Nan po 
would come and do something! If 
only these people would do something! 
The dashing rain was a relief, but she 
felt that if they did not let her out, 
she would tear the tablecloth from the 
table and scream aloud. 

“He gied a wee line to your number 
one boy,” said McPhail, still looking at 
her with suspicion out of his deep-set 
eye, “but A couldn’t say it would be 
deelivered.” 

“We don’t want any tiffin; we can’t 
eat any tiffin!’ stormed Anne. 

The stolid Chinaman in the striped 
galatea jumper, with his black hair cut 
like a bottle brush, because the mission- 


ary’s wife thought servants were cleaner 
without their queues, went on laying 


the table in a casual sort of way. Mrs. 
Paterson kept putting the knives and 
forks straight as he laid them down. 
Mr. Paterson, who wore a yellow waist- 
coat and no coat, hitched his thumbs in 
the armholes and looked at her fur- 
tively ; and McPhail, who, she felt, was 
the more honest, marched up and down, 

openly avoiding her eyes. 
“We must do something; we 
sl her 


do something ! she heard 


must 
own 
voice saying. 

“Ma woman,” came McPhail’s voice, 
“we canna do aught but wait.” 

“We can pray,” said Mrs. Paterson. 
She spoke very reverently and quietly, 
very sympathetically, but Anne turned 
away. Pray! She wanted to do some- 
thing. She did not want to think what 
might have happened behind that how]- 
ing mob when the rifle stopped speaking. 

“T’ll go now,” said Anne. 

“No,” said McPhail, and he meant it. 

“At least I can go to my room.” 

Mrs. Paterson looked at her husband, 
then led the way along the veranda. 
Anne gathered dimly that she was say- 
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ing something about tiffin, and turned 
upon her. 

“T always did hate tiffin! Oh, if you 
won't do something, why won't you let 
me alone?” Then she was alone, and it 
wasn’t any better, because she found 
she was still thinking of that howling 
mob—and Tom behind it. Of course, 
it was Tom’s own fault. He was always 
clumsy. Any other man with a rifle 
in his hand and a wall handy could 
have established himself against an un- 
armed mob. She drove away the un- 
comfortable thought that he had not 
made for the wall because he was cov- 
ering her retreat. 

That was nonsense, of course. He 
ought to have been able to hold his 
own. All the men she had ever heard 
of would have done better than that. 
She looked out into the courtyard 
through the blur of rain. What were 
they doing? Praying, of course. And 
then the long, narrow room that was 
her bedroom grew stifling. 

She did not know what she hoped 
or why she so ardently desired to be 
outside, but in a second she had opened 
the door and was out in the street, with 
the rain that was her protection beating 
down upon her bare head. 

The street was empty, or nearly so. 
There were two sodden, blue-clad fig- 
ures lying out in the mud and filth, with 
half a dozen yellow wonks sitting upon 
their haunches watching them. 

Dead? Dead? Is that what Tom 
had She shuddered, and then 
a sense of triumph came over her. He 
looked well in shirt and trousers, with 
his rifle at his shoulder. He was her 
man, and of course these cowardly Chi- 
nese could not hurt him. How empty 
the street was—and how muddy! Ugh! 
She stepped daintily and yet swiftly, 
for she feared lest McPhail should open 
that piercing eye and discover that she 
had gone. There was not a living thing 
in the whole street save those wonks 
with slavering jaws. Them she would 
not look at as she ran along by the wall, 
angry because she could not help splash- 
ing her white skirts. She did not ask 
herself where she was going. She 
knew. She was going back to her own 


done? 
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house. If they had been looted 
But she would not think of that. Of 
course Tom would make his way there. 

She turned the corner into the street; 
there was no one visible in the pouring 
rain. She came at last to the sign she 
had always scorned, the gorgeous pea- 
cock spreading his tail, and stood before 
the fast-closed door of her own house, 
knocking loudly. She had never thought 
of this. How was she to get in, sup- 
posing Tom did not hear? She knocked 
more impatiently, assertively, angrily, 
Then she heard shuffling footsteps, the 
steps of the old gatekeeper, the man she 
had always said was too old for his 
duties. He said something in Chinese 
that she could not understand. 

“Open, open, Wong!” she cried 
angrily, and the door opened in a nar- 
row crack to let her slip inside. 

Fasten the door. What side mas- 
ter?” For a moment her heart stood 
still as she listened for the answer. 

“He go,” said Wong, fastening the 
gate, and a wave of anger swept over 
Anne. How dared Tom frighten her? 
It was so like him to be out when she 
particularly wanted him, when she had 
been softened by unnecessary fears. 
She walked into the dining room, where 
lin was counting the spoons. 

“Lin,” she cried, to be sure, “what 
side master?” 

“IT no savvy,” said Lin, putting the 
tablespoons very neatly in one heap and 
beginning on the dessert spoons. 

“He come home?” 

“No,” said Lin, “he not got.” 

Something started beating in Anne’s 
head again, something that the thought 
of Tom’s being there had stilled. 

“Where is he?” 

“No savvy,” said Lin, stooping over 
the spoons and forks. 

“Lin, he send you one piecey letter,” 
she said angrily, remembering what 
McPhail had said. How still was the 
house! Outside was the rush and roar 
of the rain, but inside here in the dining 
room she could hear the subdued sounds 
of spoon and fork touching one another. 

Lin just flickered an eyelid; other- 
wise his face remained impassive. 

She went into her own room. Every- 
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thing was exactly as she had left it. 
Tom’s pajamas were on the floor where 
they had fallen when she had stuffed 
her own nightgown into her little bag. 
She came back to the dining room. Lin 
was transferring the spoons and forks 
to the sideboard drawer. 

“Lin, you talkee master. My 
chee he.” 

“No can,” said Lin serenely. 

She went into the office. The Chinese 
clerks and interpreters were not there. 
Had Tom sent them out, or were they 
staying away till they saw what was 
going to happen? 

But nothing would happen while this 
rain lasted, this torrential August rain. 
It beat on the roof, it overflowed the 
gutters, it flooded the courtyard; it was 
the only sound that broke the intoler- 
able silence. She could not stand the 
silence; inaction was becoming unbear- 
able. There was soda water and whisky 
in the sideboard ; she made Lin give her 
some. As she was drinking it, she 
heard a beating at the gate and some 
one being admitted. 

“Tom?” No, McPhail, grimmer than 
ever. 

“T wash my hands o’ ye,” he said. 
“While the rain lasts, ye’re safe, but 
after—I canna leave the mission hoose.” 

“T did not ask you to leave the mis- 
sion house,” she retorted, and then, 
anxiety getting the better of her, “Mr. 
McPhail, where do you think Tom is?” 

“They have ta’en him an’ haud him 
fast somewhere.” 

“But they'll let him go now 
has come?” 

“Did ye no see the corpses forby 
there?” he asked sternly. “Ye canna 
undo yon. I tell ye he knows them an’ 
they durna loose him.” 

“If we could find out where he is 
If we coula get word to Mr. Grainger 

She put an appeal into her voice 
that made the dour old Scotsman look 
at her again. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll go an’ inquire. 
Will ye go back to Mrs. Paterson for 
company ?” 

“Mrs. Paterson is not company,” said 
Anne disdainfully. 

“Bide ye here, then,” said he. 


wan- 


the rain 


“VYe're 
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safe while it rains. After that, the Lord 
alone kens,” and he was gone. 

“Lin,” she asked the stolid Chinaman 
again, “ you can catch master? I give 
you’’—she hesitated and her irrepress- 
ible humor asserted itself even now; 
at how much did she her hus- 
band ?—‘‘twenty dollars, you 
can catch master.” 

“No can,” said he again, but there 
was not the definite finality about the 
last assertion that there had been about 
the first. 

“Suppose cook can catch, or Wong,” 
she said emphatically. “Me pay he 
twenty dollar if have got before rain 
stop.” 

Lin hesitated, sweeping the feather 
duster round the table legs, and peeping 
into the sideboard drawer as if per- 
chance the silver might have taken itself 
legs since last he looked. 

“Maybe cook can,” said he at last, and 
was gone. 

And then she sat and waited and lis- 
tened to the rain, and the minutes 
dragged themselves into hours. She 
tried to read, but she could not. The 
pounding rain set itself to the swing 
of the verse and drowned it. She could 
not sit, she could not walk about, to 
lie down was out of the question, to 
look out into the empty courtyard, with 
the asparagus fern and the belladonna 
lilies and the glossy-leaved camellias, 
was distracting. Two o'clock, three 
They were only 


fte rmoon 


assess 


suppose 


four o'clock. 
midway through th 
and Lin was coming in to lay’the after- 
noon tea. 

She could have shrieked aloud. She 
had dreamed of the excitement of the 
rising, of the clash of battle, the tense 
feeling while life hung in the balance; 
but this—this waiting—it was beyond 
conception, beyond all bearing. She 
could have beaten her hands and 
screamed aloud. And Lin laid the table 
as carefully as usual. He brought in 
the tea and hot little scones well but- 
tered, and a pot of melon jam from 
Australia. She drank the tea fever- 
ishly; she even ate a scone, though it 
tasted like sawdust. Then she asked: 
“Can catch master, Lin?” 


. % 
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But Lin was cautious. 

“Maybe cook can catch master, night- 
time. He say must take care. China- 
man have catchee master.” 

In a moment she was on her feet. 
“Take me to him. You must take me 
to him.” 

“No can,” said Lin, relapsing into 
stolidity. “Cook know.” He looked at 
her furtively. “Maybe cook can take 
chit.” 

She flew to her room and her writing 
table, but when the blank paper stared 
up at her, her hand was paralyzed. 
What should one write to one’s hus- 
band, a prisoner among the Chinese? 
She would know what to say to him, 
but what to put on paper—— 

She was back in the dining room 
again. “Cook no can bring master?” 

Lin shook his head. 

“Cook must take missie to master.” 

Again Lin shook his head. “Suppose 
Mr. Grainger come.” 

In a moment she was alive and keen 
again. Mr. Grainger and all the men 
from the company’s big place at Nan 
po, with any other Europeans they 
could muster—why that meant 

“Lin, you take chit to Mr. Grainger?” 

“No take chit to Mr. Grainger,” as- 
serted Lin. 

“Master send chit to Mr. Grainger?” 

“Suppose Mr. Grainger he get chit, 
said 


ame. 


suppose he get no chit—masqut,” 
Lin. Supp > he 

Oh, 
And 7 


a 


come allee 


“TI give take me 
to master,” she said. 

“No can,” said Lin, apparently on 
principle, and went out; but he came 
in again a moment or two later. 

“Missie give cook twenty-five dollars 
now, twenty-five dollars to-mollow 
morning, can do,” 

Anne considered She had not got 
twenty-five dollars, and had not the 
least idea where she could get them. 

“What time cook take me? Just now 
can do?” 

Lin shook his head. “More 
nighttime. So no man can see,” 


better 
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“When dark I give cook chit twenty- 
five dollars.” 

Lin hesitated a 
can do.” 

And then the hours dragged. It grew 
dark and still it rained, and then Lin 
came in and began stolidly laying the 
table for dinner. 

“Lin,” she said, 
take me to master?” 

“By em by,” said Lin. 
stewed peaches, for dinner.” 

She turned away angrily, and ran into 
her room. Flinging herself down on 
the bed, she buried her face in the pil- 
lows to see what it would be like to be 
in the dark. She rose up and put the 
thought behind her. Then she brushed 
her hair and changed her dress, and, 
picking out the daintiest lace collar she 
had, she put it on and surveyed herself 
in the glass. It was not true what they 
had said about Tom. Of course he was 
all right. 

Lin came in to announce dinner. She 
took a little soup and some stewed 


moment. “All lite, 


“what time cook 


“Chicken, 


peaches, and sent the rest away; then 
she wrote out a chit in which she prom- 
ised to pay Wu Mang, cook, twenty- 
five dollars, and demanded of Lin that 
she should be taken to her husband at 


once, 
What did she care for the rain? 
suspense was not to be borne. 
She put on a stitched-tweed hat and a 
long gray waterproof; and then pres- 
ently she was in the street, in the pour- 
ing rain, with a little Chinaman clad in 
yellow oiled paper, and the darkness 
infolded them. The rain was coming 
down as hard as ever, and the street 
was half mud and half water, and 
wholly offensive. But for once she did 
not mind. She could have shouted for 
joy; at last she was doing something. 
How still it was! There were no 
lights, no signs of people, no signs of 
life, every one was effacing himself to 
see what would happen. They turned 
into another hu t’ung, and still there 
was nothing but the darkness, the si- 
lence, and the rain; no crack or crevice 
revealed a light. It might have been a 
city of the dead. 
Anne was mud and 


This 


filth above her 
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ankles, and Wu Mang was moving very 
slowly, and then suddenly out on the 
stillness and the rain came cutting 
another sound—the tramp of shod feet, 
half a dozen at least, moving rapidly. 
Soldiers? Instinctively she came nearer 
and caught the cook by the shoulder. 

“Take me to master quick; then you 
can go.” 

The sound of the marching men was 
coming closer. The cook was shivering 
with terror. He stood opposite a blank 
mud wall that apparently was dissolv- 
ing into the filth of the road. There 
was no door, and her heart sank. What 
was the good of bringing her to a mud 
wall that was slowly returning to its 
original elements ? 

“You pay back that chit!’ she said 
angrily. 

“Missie wait,’ said Wu Mang, and 
thrust the stick he carried into the wall 
before him; and the whole thing, as if 
it had been waiting but for that, col- 
lapsed into a heap of mud and water. 
There was a breach, through which, by 
making herself very dirty, she could 
crawl. 

“Master wait,” said Wu Mang sen- 
tentiously ; and Anne, wading knee-deep 
in unspeakable filth, stooped under the 
broken thatch of the roof. 


When Tom Slade saw the mob rush- 
ing from the hu tung, for one second 
he gave over all for lost. His wife, his 
wife, in the hands of these fiends! The 
awful thought lent strength to his arm, 
and, without thought for himself, only 
with the desire to shelter her as long 
as possible, he faced the oncoming mob 
and the rifle took toll. What execution 
he did, he never knew; he was seeing 
red, and he was prepared to kill re- 
morselessly. Not for one moment did 
he remember that his back was exposed ; 
in front he could hold them. Then 
some one hit him over the head. He 
half turned, but a dozen arms were 
holding him fast, and blows were rain- 
ing down on his head and shoulders. He 
did not shout ; there was no one to help. 
Something caught him in the eye, with 
a stinging, sickening pain, and the 
thought flashed into his mind that his 
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wife’s career in China was ended. If 
she came out of this alive, she could 
go back to England, and his life insur- 
ance 

The thoughts crowded, even as he 
fought, and he could not fight against 
so many. For all his struggles they had 
got his rifle, they had tied his hands 
behind his back so tightly that the cir- 
culation was stopped, and they were 
dragging him through the muddy street. 
The blood was running down his face, 
and his left eye The pain was in- 
tolerable, but he was glad he was spared 
one thing. Anne could not see him. 
Anne could not scorn him. She would 
have a chance for her life. He was sure 
they had got into the mission house, and 
then if Grainger came—— 

If—if—the agony of it! There was 
no good worrying about himself. His 
life was ended. They dragged him on 
through the street, and they yelled at 
him, and the cords at his wrists cut into 
his flesh, and the pain in his eye was 
biting. They thrust him into a sort of 
outhouse and left him—to die. It must 
be to die, but how long? Again and 
again he asked himself the question: 
How long? 

He was in a small, square, mud out- 
house. It was absolutely empty. There 
was no window, only a rough board 
door, under which the sunlight came 
creeping, and for all there was no fur- 
niture, the place was rank and foul with 
the smell of human occupancy He 


cramp was in all 


was fast bound, the 
his limbs, side of his face felt 
like a huge, swollen, throbbing ball. 
and Anne had said that, if he lost an 
eye, she would consider it just cause for 
; Well, she wouldn't have to 


him, because he was going to 


and one 


divorce. 
divorce 
die. 

It was a good thing he was going to 
die, because he would never be pre- 
sentable again. His arms and feet 
would rot off, one side of his face—— 
If he could have ended things, there 
and then, he would have done so. The 
sunlight under the door vanished, came 
again; he watched it even as_ his 
thoughts ran riot. Of course—it was 
going to rain, and for one moment his 
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heart gave a leap of gratitude. If it 
rained, the mission would be safe till 
Grainger could come, and Anne—his 
Anne—would be safe. 

But if it rained, no one would come 
near him, and how could he bear to 
live? How bear the long, agonizing 
hours? A groan of unutterable an- 
guish broke from his lips. How? 
How? He had nothing to hope for but 
death. 

The walls were slimy, too, and the 
thought came to him that if they had 
not bound him so tightly, he might have 
made his way out through such frail 
barriers. Oh, but they were wily devils! 
They knew that as well as he did. It 
was dark now—dark after ages of suf- 
fering—and still the rain was coming 
down steadily. The mob would be 
quiet, and if Grainger had got his mes- 
sage Had he worded it strongly 
enough? It set itself to the pain in his 
ankles and wrists, to the cramp in his 
arms and legs, to the throbbing in his 
eye. His eye was a great capital letter 
that spread itself out of all proportion 
—and Anne loved proportion. But 
what matter? He would never see 
Anne again. She would be safe be- 
cause of the rain, but he 

He wondered what he would give to 
know that she was safe. He wondered 
why he loved her so madly. It was 
not the way to win Anne—but mas- 
qui; he was dying, painfully dying. 
He wa 1 to know that she was safe, 
and then to die quickly He 
coursé¢ be tter de id 
him that Already there was a buzzing 
and a roaring in his ears. 

Then the wall had given and there 
was a rush of rain-washed air that was 
infinitely refreshing, even though it was 
only the air of a filthy hu tung in a 
cramped little Chinese city. And then 
—then he knew that he had lost his 
senses, that this must be the beginning 
of the end. Some one stumbled over 
him, and Anne’s hands were on his 
face. 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy!” Her voice 
had a queer little break in it. When 
death comes, one fancies things, and he 
might have thought that she was glad 


was, ol 


‘ common sense told 
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to say his name again. “Tommy, do 
you like lying in all this filth? There 
isn’t much excitement about this sort 
of rising, is there?” 

It was Anne. She was speaking in 


hurried gasps, and in the darkness her 
soft fingers were feeling all over him, 


down to his feet, over his face; cool 
and gentle they felt against the throb- 
bing flesh. 

“I’m going to die, Anne,” he heard 
himself saying, in a hoarse, dry voice. 
“It was good of you to come, but run, 
dear, run back to the mission. You'll 
be all right while this rain lasts, and 
Grainger——’”’ 

“Oh, Tommy”’—there was a little 
laughing impatience in the voice—‘this 
is the silliest rising, all mud and dirty 
water, and waiting! 1 really prefer 
you selling Rooster Cigarettes. Now, 
what awful ropes! It’s lucky I’m a 
woman of forethought, and put your 
pocketknife in my pocket.” 

It was Anne! It was Anne! He 
tried to gather together his failing 
senses, moved his head, and felt her 
soft cheek against his. 

“Goose, goose!” Her hands were 
fumbling with his bonds. “I really 
think it’s very hard to have a husband 
who has such a mighty poor opinion 
of his wife. Oh, what a disgusting 
mess! How I do hate China! Your 
hands Tommy, your hands are 
simply horrid!’ With her own soft 
palms she was trying to restore the cir- 
culation. 

“Anne! Anne!’ He did not want 
her to see his face. He had no control 
over his own voice, and he was afraid 
of breaking down. “Loose my feet and 
run back to the mission.”” She was cut- 
ting the ropes at his feet, and he lay 
back helpless, though the beating blood 
in his arms was such exquisite agony 
that he could have cried aloud. 

“There!” Anne’s voice was trium- 
phant, even though it was subdued. 
‘Now, can you stand up in a minute, 
Tommy ?” 

He could not even feel that he had 
feet, but he lied, lied as he had lied 
many a time to her. “Yes, in a minute, 
when the circulation comes back. Run 
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now, run down to the mission, and I'll 
overtake you. If we can get away be- 
fore this rain stops ” He had 
reached his limit, he could not speak 
another word. 

When she was gone— But she 
was not gone. She came to his head, 
and lifted it onto her knee. And he 
knew it must be all congealed blood and 
filth. How cool her fingers were! And 
what was his face like? Had they 
smashed his eye completely? It felt 
like it. She had come—that was heav- 
en; she had been almost tender. Now 
if she would go before she showed him 
she loathed him! 

“Tommy, what have you let them 
do to your face?” Her handkerchief 
was cool and clean, and had a fresh 
scent of lavender about it. 

“Go, Anne,” he said hoarsely; there 
was a lump in his throat that would 
scarcely let him speak. 

“Really, I have never met a husband 
who cared so little for the society of 
his wife. And she even dared to defy 
McPhail for him.” She laughed. 
“Tommy . 

There was another sound in the street 
now. It had been growing louder, but 
they had been so occupied that they had 
paid no attention—the sound of men 
marching. Tramp, tramp; they were 
quite close. There was the clash of 
arms, and an unmistakable English 
voice speaking. 

“Tf we don’t find him, I'll burn the 
damned little city. Somebody shall 
pay.” 

“It wull be 
McPhail’s voice. 

“Grainger!’’ cried 
voice broke. 

“Mr. McPhail!” 
hers was triumphant. 

And then there came, wading in 
through the mud and filth, six armed 
men and the missionary, waving a 
smoky little lantern. 

The light fell on Anne; the tweed 
hat pushed back formed a frame for 
her red hair, her sparkling eyes, and 
her white face, alight with excitement. 
Slade saw her. Thank God, thank God, 
it was all right ! Grainger would see that 


hereaboots,” came 


Slade, and his 


cried Anne, and 
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she was safe, whatever happened. And 
then, because he had endured all he 
could, and the strength was gone out 
of him, he put his arm up and hid his 
face. He set his teeth and drew a long 
breath. He was going to live, and he 
was disfigured. 

“Mrs. Slade! 
here? My God! 
beggar!” 

“Of all the misbegotten lassies 
said McPhail, the unforgiving. 

“Here! Let’s look at you,” said 
Grainger, stooping over him and lifting 
up his arm. McPhail threw the lan- 
tern light over his face. And his head 
was on her lap. She would see; she 
must see every hideous detail. 

“Sure, they’ve mussed you up some, 
I guess,” said a long, lean American. 
“We'll take it out of the tutuh’s hide. 
What do you say, Grainger?” 

“Ye’ve pit the fear o’ the Lord in 
him a’ready,” said McPhail. “Get this 
lad awa’ doon to the mission, an’ we’re 
a’ richt till the next risin’.” 

They slung him between them on a 
rough litter made out of their belts and 
his own bonds. And presently they 
were at the mission house, and McPhail 
had attended to his wounds; but, for 
all his desperate anxiety, he had not 
dared put into words his fears. He 
was gging to live, and he was disfig- 
ured. 


How did you get 
Slade, you’re a lucky 


” 
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washed and put on clean things, and 
was bending over him. He dared not 
look at her. 

“You got more excitement out of it, 
I think, Tommy, than any one of us,” 
she said. 

Half his face was enveloped in band- 
ages, and he was painfully conscious 
of it. The bandages alone would have 
made him unhappy, and when he re- 
membered what they hid 

He looked straight up at her as she 
stood there, tall, fair, and sweet to look 
upon, 

“Tt isn’t my fault I’m alive,” he said, 
with passionate bitterness. “I know 
you'll loathe I’m going farther 
into the interior, and you can take half 
my pay and go home and be damned 
to you!” 

For a moment the fair face above 
him looked astonished, then it crum- 
pled up, and the next moment she was 
on her knees by the bedside and her 
arms had drawn his head against her 
breast. Very, very tender was their 
clasp. 

“Tommy, Tommy, all this fuss about 
a black eye! Mr. McPhail says that a 
little careful nursing will do away with 
all necessity for divorce proceedings.” 
It was her voice that broke, her tears 
that were raining down upon his face. 
“My dear, my dear!” Her wet cheek 
was pressed a; her soft lips 


gainst his, 
} 


a 
He was alone with Anne. She had met his and lingered there. 
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A PORTRAIT 


OVING the elms into a rustling coolness, 
The breeze upon her shining tresses plays; 
Beauty of the noonday in midsummer fullness 
Marshals her musings into olden ways. 


Old hopes, old joys, old friends, are in her dreaming, 
She whose gray eyes are still so finely young; 
As if a lake should find in its breast gleaming 
\ star at noon; a rose where dew has clung. 
SamMue. McCoy. 

















HEN Sam Stoddart arrived at 

f the conclusion that girls are 

not what they used to be, that 

rising young employee of the 

White Tile Restaurants based 

his condemnation particularly on the 
conduct of Miss Susie Meyer. 

Now, it is to be frankly admitted 

that there were many points of obvious 


difference between Susie and the girls 


of a generation ago. Susie, for ex- 
ample, could tramp for miles in her 
smart cloth-topped shoes without want- 
ing to be carried, and rather than shed 
tears in public, she would have bitten 
her tongue through. 

She was also free and self-support- 
ing, being permitted to draw a salary 
that she could just live on, in return 
for passing most of her waking life in 
1 glass case with a hole in it he case 
stood just inside the door of one of 
the great White Tile Restaurants; and 
lest the customers should imagine that 
Susie was merely some sort of angelic 
exhibit, she was labeled “Cashier” in 
large, gilt letters. 

Further, being alone in the world, 
except for an indefinite aunt in far Sa- 
vannah, Susie Meyer had no one to tell 
her what time to come in at night. As 
she was young and pretty, it was much 
to her credit that she spent a large pro- 
portion of her pocket money on cheap 
editions of very modern books, and most 
of her superfluous time in reading them 
in bed. In this way she acquired a vo- 


cabulary and a set of ideas on the 
whole duty of woman that certainly dis- 
tinguished her markedly from the girls 
of her mother’s day. 

When solitary reading began to bore 
her—for, after all, with the young and 
healthy, books are a poor substitute for 
human companionship—she would visit 
a motion-picture theater with Sam 
Stoddart. She preferred the motion 
pictures because, for some curious psy- 
chological reason, the silence and dark- 
ness make sustained conversation su- 
perfluous. And Mr. Stoddart’s vocab- 
ulary was limited. 

Such was the routine of her exist- 
ence up to the time when Lawrie Mor- 
ton appeared at the restaurant, and 
drank a glass of milk in desultory sips 
opposite her glass case. He had snappy 
black eyes, and lean brown cheeks, and 
a jaw like a vise. When he thought 
Susie would not notice it, he stared at 
her attentively over the top of his news- 
paper. After he had repeated this 
operation on two subsequent days, Su- 
sie gave up reading in bed in favor of 
watching the stars from her window. 

With the superhuman vigilance of 
the jealous lover, Sam Stoddart de- 
tected the activities of the new customer 
on his fourth visit. The whole dark 
design was revealed to Sam as he stood 
on the top of his folding ladder, fixing 
new carbons into the are lights. Law- 
rie Morton, assiduously pretending to 
read his newspaper, wondered once or 
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twice why the blond young electrician 
should glare at him so fiercely. 

As for Sam, he awaited Susie on the 
sidewalk when she was released from 
duty that evening. The girl started and 
glanced back apprehensively as he hur- 
ried up behind her, finally according 
him a smile of recognition. 

“Why, it’s you, Sammy!” she ex- 
claimed. 
“¢ )f 
suspiciously. 

might be?” 

“T didn’t know—you never told me 
you would wait.” 

“Sure, but I wanted to put you wise,” 
explained Sam, taking her arm and 
falling into step. ‘‘There’s a dark fel- 
low with slick hair, Sue, that comes 
to Lydia’s table in front of the cash 
desk. He looks to me like he'll get 
too fresh if you don’t watch out. He 
was rubbering at you half an hour to- 
day.” 

“T never noticed it,” Susie would 
have preferred to say, but she had a 
natural bluntness that was by no means 
a distinctive trait of the girls of a 
generation ago, so she repressed the 


course it’s me,” replied Sam 
“Who did you think it 


desire. 

“He didn’t speak to me,” she said. 
“He thinks he’s very discreet—never 
dreams I can see him all the time in the 
plate-glass front. It’s curious how 
foolish men are, that way. I rather 
wish he would speak, so I could tell 
him not to do it His eyes give me 

ueer sensation in the back of the 
“If he hasn’t started anything,” 
warned Sam, “it’s just because he ain’t 
ready yet. He’s the foxy kind. I know 
them. But if he pulls any funny stuff, 
you only got to tell me, and we'll close 
the act in one. I felt like dropping a 
globe on his bean to-day, when I was 
fixing the arcs.” 

“T’m not the least afraid,” protested 
Susie. 

Sam grinned protectingly upon her 
as they turned out of Broadway. 
“Huh! That’s because you’re only a 
baby and know nothing. He’s bad, that 
guy! There’s a whole lot of his sort 
around, that wear their hair brushed 
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flat back, and carry half their wad in 
a pearl stick pin, and lunch on a glass 
of milk. Cheap and bad, they are.” 
Sam drew himself up with the supe- 
riority of a man whose wad is safe in 
the bank until it is needed for some en- 
tirely commendable venture like matri- 
mony. 

“He certainly has a wicked face,” 
said Susie, with a reminiscent smile. 
“Like a black panther.” 

“Hope he waits for you some even- 
ing when I’m around,” growled Sam. 
“T’ll take a contract to alter it for him.” 

He bent his head forward to catch 
a glimpse of the girl’s face round the 
hat brim that was the only secretive 
thing about her. She glanced at him 
in mild surprise, but her big, grave eyes 
did not seem to show any resentment 
of his conscious presumption. Accord- 
ingly Sam was moved to bear her off to 
a picture theater, with the comfortable 
feeling of a general who has succeeded 
in tying up the enemy without a fight. 

At the motion-picture theater they 
visited, by a coincidence that patrons 
of this form of entertainment will not 
consider wildly improbable, they wit- 
nessed a drama of the virtue-trium- 
phant kind from which Sam extracted 
great comfort. The designing villain, 
whose dark hair happened to be 
brushed back in the pompadour man- 
ner, bit the dust with satisfying éclat 
after a single right hook—*Love to the 

sscue’—delivered by the strong arm 
of the blond hero. Confidently Sam 


drew his companion’s arm through his 


own on leaving, and patted the small 
gloved hand from time to time as they 
walked homeward. When Susie turned 
on the stoop to say good night, he still 
held it. 

“You’re a real, good, little kid, Sue,” 
he whispered. “I wish you’d promise 

” He stopped, choking clumsily. 
The girl pressed his hand in frank 
good-fellowship. 

“We mustn’t get sentimental at this 
time of night,” she said, “or we shall 
both be late to-morrow. Good night, 
Sammy boy. I’ve had a real 
time.” 

Sammy drew 


good 


a long breath as she 
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tripped up the steps, and when the 
door closed softly behind her, he 
crushed his hat back on his head with 
an air of finality. 

“As good as done,” he repeated to 
himself, wandering home in a maze. 
And once he stopped short, considering 
the asphalt. “Gee! What a swell little 
wife she’ll make! Seems like it’s al- 
most too good to be true.” 

As for Susie, she read almost half 
a page of the preface to “Man and 
Superman” before she went to her win- 
dow to look at the stars. ° 

Transferred to late duty next day, 
Sam Stoddart entered the restaurant at 
the hour the dark stranger had chosen 
for his now daily visits. There the pol- 
ished villain sat, as usual, with a news- 
paper and a glass of milk, at a table 
in a direct line with the cash desk. 

3ut Sam had absorbed an apposite 
idea from the motion pictures, and he 
was loaded for dark, — slick-haired 
strangers. In his hand he carried a 
bunch of roses, which he _ pushed 


through the hole in Susie’s glass case 
as he passed. 

Rewarded by a brilliant smile, he de- 
parted in high feather to hang up his 


coat. When he emerged a moment later 
into the restaurant, Susie was bent over 
her check file, and her complexion was 
an unusually bright pink. The dark 
stranger was smiling broadly at his 
newspaper. Watching closely, Sam was 
ible to detect the fluttering, half-scared 
glance that the cashier presently cast at 
the designing scoundrel. 

“He’s had his warning, anyway,” 
murmured Sam. “He can’t say he 
didn’t know, after seeing me give her 
them flowers.” 

3ut once more the dark stranger paid 
his check without a word. Perhaps it 
was the flowers that dried the honeyed 
venom on his lips, as Sammy imagined. 
He encountered Susie going off duty 
some hours later, and noted with a thrill 
of delight that she was wearing those 
same flowers at her waist. 

“Wish I was finished, too,” he said, 
accompanying her to the entrance. 
“I’ve a whole week of this night-duty 
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stuff to put in. Don’t forget me in 
your prayers. 

Through the huge plate-glass front- 
age he could follow the trim figure with 
his eyes for a considerable distance 
along the sidewalk. As he watched, the 
broad smile suddenly froze on his face. 
He saw the tall, sinister form of Mor- 
ton advance from the crowd of home- 
ward-scurrying workers. He saw Mor- 
ton take off his hat and smile ensnar- 
ingly. He saw Susie stop short and 
draw back a little, hesitating. He saw 
the stranger speaking to her with a 
sort of easy, villainous grace. 

Impotently raging within, he con- 
signed to unspeakable perdition the call 
of duty that condemned him to remain 
a helpless spectator of this encounter of 
Innocence and Guile. 

“You, Sam!” snapped the, voice of 
a colleague behind him. “Are you help- 
ing me fix these fans, or did you get 
promoted to be window attraction?” 

Sam lingered long enough to see the 
stranger depart with another bow full 
of deadly meaning, leaving Susie to 
continue on her way alone. Then he 
returned to work with fierce exulta- 
tion. 

“Turned him down good and hard,” 
he told himself. “Swell little girl!” 

On his way home that night, Sammy 
passed within a few hundred yards of 
a scene that would have greatly troubled 
his peace of mind if he could have wit- 
It was played on the stoop 
house, and the characters 
were Lawrie Morton and Susie Meyer 

“Well, good night,” said Morton, for 
the third time. “We ought to continue 
this discussion to-morrow. There’s a 
lot more to Strindberg, you know, than 
you seem to have seen in him. If you'll 
be at the same place in the park to- 
morrow evening, I'll bring you some- 
thing you haven't read.” 

“Oh, thank you, I should like to——’”’ 

“Like to what?’ he asked, smiling. 
The light of a street lamp fell faintly 
on her grave young face, which was 
illumined also with a new joy. It was 
level with Morton’s as she stood on the 
Their lips were very close 


nessed it. 
of Susie’s 


lowest step. 
together. 
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“No, you mustn't, yet,” she whis- 
pered. “It’s too soon.” 

“You are right,” agreed Morton, 
looking steadily into her eyes. “It 
would be crazy to spoil things by being 
in too much of a hurry.” 

Their faces came closer than ever as 
they regarded each other in happy si- 
lence. 

“Dear little bluestocking!’” exclaimed 
Morton suddenly. And he swept her 
almost off her feet into an uncomprom- 
ising embrace. And Susie, after one 
ecstatic gasp, reached up and put her 
slim young arm round his neck and re- 
turned his kisses in a way that the 
girls of a generation ago would have 
considered quite abandoned. 

“That’s done for old Strindberg, any- 
way,” said Morton later. ‘We'll have 
something better than books to talk 
about to-morrow.” 


For the rest of the week Sam Stod- 
dart’s duties permitted him to enjoy 
only casual and momentary speech with 
the cashier in the glass case. 

“Romeo ain’t here to-day,” he re- 
marked one afternoon. “Don’t he come 
any more?” 

“IT told him not to come here,” re- 
plied Susie soberly. 

“Good for you!” 

“I’m afraid I’m not so good as you 
think.” 

“You look it to me,” replied Sam 
contentedly. And he made way for a 
file of customers with lunch checks in 
their hands, counting the zeons before 
his ‘first free evening. 

When at last it arrived, it was with 
overflowing joy that he hastened to 
head off Susie at the hour of her re- 
lease. He waited at the corner for 
twenty minutes, but no Susie appeared. 
Becoming restive, he decided to enter 
the restaurant and ask for her. 

The door had no sooner closed be- 
hind him than he devoutly wished he 
had stayed outside, for he came face 
to face with Lydia, the dark, gingery 
little waitress who had been his com- 
panion at the picture shows before the 
Susie peri rd. 


“Do as you’re done by, Sammy, 


ain't it?” observed the girl, her black 
eyes alight with malice. “Susie Mey- 
er’s gone out the side door. Now you 
know how it feels yourself.” 

“How what feels?’ demanded Sam 
unguardedly. 

“Being turned down for some one 
that has got better looks yet,” explained 
the waitress brightly. 

Sam’s cheeks flushed, and his eye- 
brows mounted nearly into the roots 
of his hair. 

“T ain’t been turned down. Susie 
never knew I was coming. Where’s 
the joke?” 

“What? And her every night meet- 
ing another feller in the park already? 
Three of us seen her, different nights, 
down there by the pond. It ain’t the 
prettiest what’s got the truest hearts, 
Sammy.” 

“Aw, tell that to Murphy!” snapped 
Sam, and departed abruptly. 

For a time he wandered along Broad- 
way with no particular destination in 
view, but from the chaotic tumult of 
his mind, blazing rage presently 
emerged and assumed command. He 
set out for the park with murder in his 
heart. 

“If it’s that cheap, smooth-haired 
skate,” he snarled, “I'll knock his 
blasted roof off!” 

But he found only Susie, pacing up 
and down by the pond as if she ex- 
pected some one. At once, with a cour- 
age born of righteous anger, he planted 
himself squarely in her path. 

“T’ve been waiting for you nearly 
an hour, Sue,” he complained. 

The girl shrank back. Her thoughts 
had evidently concerned themselves 
very little with this blond young ap- 
parition that seemed to have sprung 
out upon her from the twilight shad- 
ows. 

“Please, Sam!” she said. “You know 
you shouldn’t have followed me here. 
Don’t make it any harder than it is al- 
ready.” 

“And you know, just as well,” re- 
plied Sam hotly, “that you got no busi- 
ness to be here yourself. Oh, I dare 
say I got no right to talk, either—but 
anyhow, I’m on the level, and I think a 
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mighty lot of you, Sue. And this guy 


you’re meeting here every night, he 
don’t mean you any good.” 

“T don’t want to hear you talk about 
Oh, won’t you please go away, 
He may be here any min- 


him. 
Sammy? 
ute.” 

“That’s all right——- I may have a 
word or two to say to him. Maybe 
he’s more of a spender than me, Sue, 
but that sort don’t give a girl a good 
time for nothing—they want paying 
back for it sooner or later.” 

In the violet twilight he could not see 
the whiteness of the girl’s lips and the 
anger in her eyes. When she replied, 
it was in a tense whisper: 

“I’ve never been anywhere with him 
—anywhere, you understand—but just 
here in the park. You haven't any right 
to say such things.’”” She turned on 
her heel, and would have left him, but 
Sam, driven to desperation, sprang 
after her and seized her arm. 

“Listen, Sue! I been saving ever 
since I was a kid, just so that when | 
met the right girl I’d be all ready for 
her. You’re the right one, and I’ve 
been wanting to ask you a long time. 
You never gave me half a chance to 
begin. It isn’t a square deal.” 

“If you had asked me a fortnight 
ago, I’d have married you, most likely,” 
she answered bluntly. ‘“I’d have done 
it just to get out of the loneliness once 
for all, like lots of girls do. But | 
know better now. You ought to thank 
God you didn’t ask me, Sammy. I] 
do!” 

“You surely aren’t crazy enough to 
imagine,” demanded Sam, “that this 
fellow Morton is offering any wedding 
rings ?” 

The girl stopped short at the sneer 
in his tone, and faced him with the sud- 
den desperation of a cornered animal. 

“No, I don’t!” she shot back at him 
fiercely. “Now, how about it?” 

“Well, that’s what I’m asking you!” 
retorted Sammy. 

The girl gasped slightly and turned 
away, as if in search of some avenue 
of escape. Then she swung round on 
him anew. 

“Do you think I can’t see things as 
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plainly as you can? Do you think I 
haven’t thought of everything you could 
say, and more? If it comes to that, 
I’ve got as much sense as you! Why 
should I have to be bothered and pro- 
tected just because I’m a girl? I’m 
not the sort of pink-eyed innocent that 
doesn’t know what she’s doing half her 
time. You—you’re a good boy, Sammy 
—but you never did any real thinking 
in your life except to hold your job 
down. Why, you thought Bernard 
Shaw was a kind of comedian, and I'll 
bet Schopenhauer reminds you of noth- 
ing but delicatessen i 

She laughed a little mechanically. 

“And yet you think it’s up to you to 
tell me what I should do! Maybe 
you’re right, and the sort of man I 
want won't marry me—— Lord knows 
he could do a lot better. But I’ve found 
him, and I stick to him. I’m a pretty 
tolerable cashier.” 

“That’s not the 
rupted Sam. 

“But it is! I earn my own living, 
and I'll do just as I like, and I’m not 
crazy to be married anyway.” 

“You ain’t yourself, honey,” stam- 
mered Sam. “You don’t realize what 
you're saying. It’s reading those crazy 
books ag 

“Don’t 1?” she broke out with fiercer 
intensity. “Listen, then! If Lawrie 
Morton wanted to walk over me to 
keep his shoes clean, he could do it 
and welcome. If he wants to pick me 
up and squeeze the life out of me, and 
drop me in the gutter, he can do it when 
he pleases, and I’d be glad, if it was 
Lawrie that did it! Now will you un- 
derstand? If he wants me he can have 
me, and damn the ring!” 

“Lord, Sue!” ejaculated Sam _ help- 
lessly. 

She bit her lip, and her voice sank 
to a whisper. 

“Please go, Sam,” she said. 
make me say things I never-——’ 

“Ves,” interrupted a deep, quiet 
voice from behind them. ‘Don’t you 
think you had better go?” 

Sam swore explosively as the tall 
figure of Morton appeared in the dim 
lamplight out of the shadow of the 


question,” inter- 


“You 
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trees. Susie sprang to meet him with a 
little cry, half clinging to him, half 
protecting him. Not that he needed 
any protection. <A single look into the 
black eyes of the tall stranger gave 
Sammy Stoddart a new estimate of 
their relative chances. Besides, he saw 
very plainly the futility of attempting 
to protect a girl who does not want 
to be protected. 

“T don’t understand you, Sue,” he 
said. “I guess girls ain’t what they 
used to be, these days. I’m sorry. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

3ut already the pair were walking 
on, and he was left standing alone in 
the path. With a gesture of despair he 
turned and disappeared in the gloom. 

“Our friend doesn’t seem to approve 
of you,” remarked Morton, when he 
was out of earshot. He laughed a lit- 
tle. “You really were rather explicit, 
you know.” 

“You heard?” 

“Enough to guess the general drift 
of the conversation. No, I wasn’t 
eavesdropping. 


I didn’t expect to find 
you in this direction at all, and you 
took me by surprise, in more than one 


sense. I suppose you think I’m a pretty 
bad lot?” 

“I shouldn’t like to have to hear 
everything you have done,” replied Su- 
sie, with customary frankness. ‘But 
that doesn’t make any difference. I 
dare say you think you are the usual 
smooth villain, angling for the usual 
poor working girl who doesn’t know 
enough to take care of herself until it 
is too late. But you’re away outside 
the mark. It’s I that want to catch you. 
It was true what I said, Lawrie. I 
couldn’t live without you now. You’d 
have to be terribly cruel for a long 
time if you wanted to get rid of me. 
And somehow I can imagine you being 
cruel to almost anybody except me. I 
suppose that will come, though, in 
time.” 

She shivered a little, and Morton 
drew her closer to him as they entered 
Central Park West. 

“Tt won’t be necessary,’ he said. 
“When you know more about me, you’ll 
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probably take to your heels and run, 
Of course, I'll hide the bad side as 
long as | can. I’m a good pretender. 
Just now I’m going to take you to my 
place to supper, and we'll pretend 
you’re quite at home there.” 

Neither spoke very much for the 
next quarter of an hour, both being too 
busy with tumultuous thoughts. Every 
time the light of a street lamp fell on 
Susie’s face in passing, Morton had to 
struggle with a desire to stop on the 
sidewalk and kiss her. Susie, on her 
part, was deprived of her usual calm 
self-possession by the consciousness of 
a momentous step. Doubts and fears 
continually sprang out at her from the 
dark places, but she repelled them all 
with a single formula. 

“TI demolished you long ago,” she 
thought whenever a particularly ugly 
and formless fear assailed her. ““You’re 
a bogy to scare ignorant domestics. 
Don’t expect me to reopen the argu- 
ment at this stage of the game. It’s 
too late, anyway.” 

To do her justice, she was convinced 
that in theory her attitude was entirely 
justifiable. In her short life she had 
never observed the conventions as in- 
struments of any one’s well-being; and 
she had seen, or fancied that she had 
seen, numerous cases in which they 
were alone responsible for the gravest 
injustice to girls who earned their liv- 
ing in the city, resulting in their con- 
demnation to meaningless loneliness, 
and lives eternally and cruelly limited. 

Nevertheless, the inevitable differ- 
ence between theory and practice was 
not long in making itself apparent. To 
begin with, while they were still in the 
district where the apartment houses are 
almost as high as the rents, Morton 
stopped before an expensive-looking en- 
trance with marble pillars and huge 
electric globes on the gateposts, and 
they were received by a uniformed por- 
ter who was himself so expensive that 
he was almost respectful. Susie’s heart 
leaped wildly as they passed through 
the gilded hall into the mahogany-and- 
plate-glass magnificence of the elevator. 
Following Morton along the corridor 
when they emerged, she had to stop be- 
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hind for a moment to regain control of 
her emotions. 

Morton silently produced a latchkey 
and let himself in, holding the door 
open for her with a curious smile on 
his dark face. For a single moment 
she hesitated, like a diver about to take 
a risky leap. An antique hall lantern 
hung above Morton’s head; from the 
corner behind him a huge Chinese vase 
blazed out with varied color; and a tall 
and venerable clock ticked with Geor- 
gian dignity opposite. On the walls 
fine prints shone out from the deep 
tones of their surroundings. 

“Come along!” urged Morton hos- 
pitably, pulling her inside. Before she 
had recovered from her surprise, the 
door slammed behind her, and he was 
holding her in his arms, and she was 
returning his kisses passionately with 
a sense of desperate and complete ad- 
venture. 

“Lucky man!” she exclaimed pres- 
ently. “Is this your home?” 

“Yes, and yours, too,” said Morton, 
“whenever you like to share it with 
me.” 

Susie’s self-possession 
her suddenly. 

“I should keep my job, Lawrie!” was 
the only reply that occurred to her. But 
it tapped entirely new wells of thought, 
and when he snapped the lights on in 
the dining room, a wider breach ap- 
peared between theory and practice. 

“But you’re rich!’ she exclaimed, 
turning on him with wide-eyed aston- 
ishment. 

“I’m not exactly poor, I'll admit,” he 
responded, smiling whimsically at her 
grave surprise. “I never said I was, 
did I? Why shouldn't I be rich? I 
made it all by honest work.” 

Susie had no reply. A vision had 
presented itself that deprived her of 
utterance—a vision of herself, a timid, 
fleeting figure in plain blue serge, scur- 
rying mouselike from that luxurious 
apartment, stealing like a thief from 
that gilt-and-marble entrance, to catch 
a crowded subway train with the other 
city girls, and keep an appointment with 
a ten-dollar job. In spite of all that she 
had read and believed of the dignity 


returned to 
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of labor, the absurdity of the contrast 
struck her like a blow. 

“T suppose you have an auto, too?’ 
she gasped. 

“Two,” replied Morton, bending 
down to light a gas fire made in imi- 
tation of oak logs. 

“Good heavens!” remarked 
sitting down suddenly. 

“What's up, kiddy? 
something ?”’ 

“Oh, no. The idea of cashing in at 
the White Tile Restaurant while you 
waited for me in a stately automobile 
made me feel a little weak in the knees, 
that’s all.” 

The point did not appear to cause 
Morton much misgiving, and he de- 
parted to order supper in a state of 
obvious satisfaction. Left alone, half 
dazed by mingled emotions, Susie be- 
came conscious of the fact that the tap- 
estry upholstery of the lounge on which 
she was sitting made her simple blue 
costume appear quite too obviously 
cheap, and against the silky pile of the 


Susie, 


Have you lost 


immaculate carpet her shoes looked dim 
and sullied. 
“It makes me feel like a kitchen cat,” 


she said ruefully. “Just as if some 
one might come along any moment with 
a feather duster and chase me _ back 
where I belong.” 

She rose and studied her face in the 
beveled mirror of the mantel. It was 
reassuringly more in keeping with her 
surroundings than were her clothes—a 
grave, with brave, truthful 
eyes and a notably firm chin. But two 
years of lonely city life had settled on 
her mouth a slight expression of re- 
bellious discontent. 

“There'll be wrinkles there in a few 
years, if I don’t grow a smile while 
I have the chance,” she told herself. 

It was while gazing in the mirror that 
she discovered a most interesting re- 
flection of her neck and shoulders in 
the mirror of the sideboard across the 
room. She perceived that the orna- 
ments had been deliberately arranged 
out of exact symmetry to permit this 
combined use of the mirrors. 

“Fancy a man thinking of a thing 


oval face, 
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‘They must be as 


9 


like that!” she said. 
fussy about their back hair as girls are. 

She went back to the lounge, abstrac- 
tedly removing her hat, and sticking 
the pins into it while she gazed around 
the room. A fine, darkly furnished 
room it was, all browns of fumed oak 
and subdued shades of green that melted 
into each other, relieved from somber- 
ness by bright splashes of blue china 
and rich-colored etchings by some fa- 
mous Frenchman, whose name seemed 
quite familiar to her. The log fire be- 
gan to throw a cheerful glow on the 
white bearskin before the hearth. 

Susie fell back on the lounge with a 
sigh of luxurious satisfaction. It was 
at this moment that she first caught 
sight of something bright on the car- 
pet, half hidden by the hanging fringe 
of the table cover. 

“Why, I’ve dropped one of my hat- 
pins,” she thought, and pounced on it. 
But when she held it up to the light, 
she uttered a little cry of surprise. It 


was indisputably a hatpin—but it was 


not hers. It was a thing of rich en- 
amel that had probably cost more than 
her own hat. 

With set features she began a new 
and closer scrutiny of the room. Many 
significant details that had escaped her 
first bewildered glance stood out now 
in loud prominence. She began to real- 
ize why Morton’s 
ous, and in an unmas sculine 
ful. The significance of the 
ornaments before the mirror bec 
plain. 

Morton swung cheerfully back into 
the room-to find her tapping an_agi- 
tated toe in the middle of the bear- 
skin rug. She recoiled perceptibly as 
he approached. 

“What’s the trouble, dear?” he de- 
manded, halting halfway. ‘You look 
as if something had scared you.” 

“Who was that other girl?” demanded 
Susie, with her customary hatred of 
circumlocution. 

‘The other girl?” Morton stared all 
around him, as if he expected some 
stranger to appear from behind the 
furniture, 


was so luxuri- 
way taste- 
‘ 11S] laced 


abode 


ame 
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“The girl who was here to- -day, of 
course! The girl who lived here.” 

“No girl has lived here,” replied Mor- 
ton blankly. 

Susie held up the gleaming, expen- 
sive hatpin. 

‘Then who left this? Oh, fool- 
ish to think you could hide it—the 
whole place is full of her! No man 
was ever clever enough to fix up a 
home like this for himself. Those 
cushions—you can’t tell me that em- 
broidery was bought in a shop—I know 
better. Those are things that women 
make only for people they are in love 
with. How about the fashion maga- 
zine in that rack, and the threaded 
needle sticking in the wall paper over 
in that corner? You see, it’s no use 
Besides, what housemaid ever dusted 
behind pictures or swept under a dinner 
wagon, unless some woman made her? 
And what man was ever conceited 
enough to put his own photograph in 
a silver frame in his own dining room? 
Not you, Lawrie! You're not playing 
square. Who is she?” 

Morton turned away and affected to 
stare out of the window. 

“You don’t need to bother your head 
about her,” he said. “That difficulty 
is quite satisfactorily solved.” 

“But she loved you, and you must 
he ive been in love with her, once.” 

“No, I don’t think I was ever really 
in love before I met you.” 

“Oh, cut out the 
I don’t 
less because you 
switched your fancy 

Morton smiled a 
smile. 

“I guess not,” he said. 
women are like that, you know.” 

“Oh, I know that well enough,” the 
girl responded with sudden bitterness. 
“Only—the business shows you in 
rather an unexpected light, you see. 
You speak of her as if she were some- 
thing you had shot and pegged out in 
the sun on a barn door.” 

“T’ve treated her with every consid- 
eration. In fact, if she hadn’t sort 
of felt you in the atmosphere, and 
dragged the whole confession out of 


sweet 


suppose she 


ied sort of 


“Some 
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me, I shouldn’t have known how to 
tell her.” 

“T should think you wouldn’t!” ex- 
claimed Susie. 

Very deliberately she turned to the 
mirror above the fireplace and put on 
her hat, stabbing the straw decisively 
with the pins. When she faced round 
again, she saw Morton leaning against 
the sideboard with his hands in his 
pockets, regarding her with the con- 
templative interest of a cat enjoying 
the efforts of a mouse to escape. 

“Good-by, Lawrie,” she said, in a 
constrained tone. “I couldn’t be happy 
in somebody else’s shoes. And then, 
you’re rich. It couldn’t be a real part- 
nership. To be one of a rich man’s 
passing fancies is too pitiful an ambi- 
tion. The candy isn’t worth the medi- 
cine.” She held out her hand. 

“Tt takes two to say good-by,” said 
Morton, with his hands deep in his 
pockets. “You’re evidently not such a 
revolutionary as you made out.” 

“I’m not brave enough, or not bad 
enough—I don’t know which.” 

“When you get back home to your 
bookshelf, you'll* see your mistake. 
There must be something in the dope 
to fit the case. What about Ibsen and 
Strindberg and all those fellows?” 

But even as he uttered the gibe, his 
hands flew out of his pockets, and in a 
single stride he caught her in his arms. 

“Poor little kid!” he said tenderly. 
“Forgive me—it was too bad!” 

“Oh, I’m not going to cry, or faint, 
or anything like that,” said Susie, with 
a little choking catch in her voice. “You 
just reminded me of my room down- 
town, and [I simply couldn’t go back 
there now, feeling that there wasn’t any 
you any more. I can’t say good-by all 
at once, Lawrie. I might have known 
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—it all felt too good to be true! I 
thought I was so wise, and I’m only a 
poor little fool like the other woman.” 

She broke away from him with the 
sudden energy of a gripped bird, and 
from the other side of the table her 
eyes blazed mingled love and hatred. 

“Yes, I guess in the end you can nail 
another corpse on your barn door, you 
cruel, heartless, darling devil! It’s 
harder to leave you than it is to stay!” 

“Well, stay another half hour,” said 
Morton hospitably. “Perhaps you'll 
find that the other woman isn’t such a 
fool as you think, when you see her.” 

“You mean that she’s coming here?” 

Morton walked round the table, and 
laid his hands on her shoulders. 

“T mean that she lives here, honey. 
She happens to be my mother, and the 
only sweetheart I ever had until I found 
you.” He held her away from him, 
smiling mischievously at her amaze- 
ment, then suddenly drew her on to 
his knee on the lounge. 

“Tt’s a wife I was looking for, dear,” 
he whispered. ‘I’m glad you don’t hold 
very strongly to these freedom theo- 
ries, because you won't get away from 
me anyhow. Why, I’d marry you in 
every church in the State if it would 
tie you any tighter!” 

A few weeks later, when Sammy 


Stoddart noticed a new face in the 
cashier’s glass case at the White Tile 


Restaurant, he repeated with gloomy 


the girls 


variety. 


head-shaking hi that 
of his generation were a new 
But in the c of Susie, of 
the condemnation was only superficially 
true. At heart she was the same old 
girl. 

That is why this is the same old 


opinion 


as¢ course, 
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interest me,” said 
Peter, dipping two long fin- 
gers and a shapely thumb into 
Dalton’s jar of high-priced 
tobacco, and retrieving by in- 
stinct the precise amount necessary to 
fill his brier, “especially maiden aunts. 
They’re a surprise packet; a mere 
nephew never really knows what they 
think or what they are going to do. A 
really successful maiden aunt combines 
in her personality the few sterling quali- 
ties of man together with all the un- 
expectness of woman. She _ knows, 
she Even other people’s aunts in- 
terest me,” he ended thoughtfully, and 
we waited, mutely expectant, while he 
lit his pipe. 
“T was thinking of 
continued presently; 
Taviuni. I don’t supp you've 


heard of him, 


Pritchard’s,” he 
“Pritchard, of 
ever 
something of a 
personality in Fiji these days. At that 
time he was the cheerful sort of idiot 
that the public schools turn out in bat- 
talions every year—no particular vices 
except a fondness for the company of 
his kind and a whole-souled detesta- 
tion of work; and no particular virtues 
beyond an easy generosity, and a really 
remarkable leg break. It was this break 
that saved him from ruin at the start— 
if there is such a thing as ruin in a 
country where a man can live in com- 
fort on fourpence a month. 
“He had read Louis Becke, 
come to the islands with five 
pounds to ‘go in for trading,’ 
‘swaying palms,’ ‘murmuring reefs,’ 


and had 
hundred 
*midst 
and 
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‘shimmering seas’; and the palms had 
swayed, the reefs murmured, and the 
seas shimmered to such effect that at 
the end of two months his cutter might 
have been seen—through the window 
of a diving helmet—neatly tucked away 
under twelve feet of shelving coral, 
with multicolored fish playing tag 
round three sacks of water-logged 
copra, and a safe containing one pound, 
four shillings, sixpence in silver. 

“Pritchard was not the sort to drown. 
He swam two miles, ,rawled ashore at 
Bau, and surprised Ratu Kadavu Levu 
practicing at the nets in a white silk 
shirt, a pink silk tie, and a cream silk 
sulu. 

“Pritchard began introducing him- 
self in two-months-old Fijian until the 
King Thakabau asked him 
hyper-English drawl, if his 
habitual or merely 
rsion in salt 


grandson of 
bored, 
impediment 


1 


the effect of too lon 


were 
g imm¢ 
‘Then followed lunch, and after it 
practice at the nets. 

‘The first time Ratu Kadavu’s wicket 
spread-eagled, he looked mildly sur- 
prised, the second pained, and the third 
interested, and if you can get a Fijian 
to display interest openly, you’ve got 
him. You may show him the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, the Bridge of Sighs, or 
even the Sydney town hall, and he will 
probably yawn, and make inquiries 
about the next meal, but show him 
something he doesn’t know about 
cricket, and he’s your friend for life. 

“Ratu Kadavu was no exception. In 
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fact it was the one ambition of his life 
to take the Fijian cricketers to Eng- 
land: so that in rather less than a month 
Pritchard found himself the owner of 
a native house and two hundred acres 
of jungle, on the one condition that he 
impart that leg break to the bowlers of 
the team. 

“Now it happened that this two hun- 
dred acres of Pritchard’s cut a wedge 
out of Craig’s estate, which 1 was man- 
aging at the time, so I saw a good deal 
of him. He would roll out of bed about 
eight, make coffee on a spirit stove, and 
roll in again to sleep until ten or eleven; 
then, after a bath in the stream that 
ran almost past his door, he would wan- 
der out with a twenty-two rifle after 
pigeon, and return to the hammock on 
the veranda and lie in dirty ducks and 
a pajama jacket, dreaming about the 
work he was going to do in the near 
future. 

“In the evening he would come over 
to my bungalow for advice, which he 
never took, and whisky, which he did. 
This went on until one evening I hand- 
ed him a letter just arrived with mine 
from the coast. I watched Pritchard's 
face as he read it, and it seemed to me 
that he’d broken out into a cold sweat. 

‘*Good Lord!’ he said softly, and 
then, again, ‘Good Lord!’ 

“[ waited developments; and they 
came. 

“*Have you any maiden aunts?’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘ ‘Three,’ said I. 

“*That have lent 

“Ves? 

**That you've lost?’ 

‘I haven’t lost them 


, 


you money?” 


said I, 


yet,’ 
‘but 
“*You ass! I mean the money.’ 

**‘Oh—ah; yes.’ 

“*And have you written and said 
how splendidly you're doing, and what 
a really great future there is before you 
if you only had a couple of hundred 
more to work the place as it should be 
worked ?” 

‘“**Of course I have,’ said I. 

“*Then perhaps,’ wailed Pritchard 
with a hopeless outflinging of the 
hands, ‘perhaps you can tell a fellow 
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what he’s to do when this same aunt— 
Deborah by name—whom he has al- 
ways pictured as quietly mildewing in 
an English cathedral town, writes from 
Suva to say that she is on her way to 
see the nephew and the plantation she 
has heard so much about?’ 

“My eye wandered over our strip of 
three-year-old palms toward Pritchard’s 
two hundred acres of virgin jungle, and 
if it hadn’t been for the heat I think I 
should have laughed. 

“*The only difficulty about the busi- 
ness is the “Deborah,’’ I told him, 
when the internal convulsion had 
passed. ‘I never did like maiden aunts 
named Deborah.’ 

“*Then you have an idea ?” 

“Pritchard’s tongue was literally 
hanging out, and I hadn’t the heart to 
keep him in suspense. 

““T have,’ said I; and when we had 
talked the big hand twice round the 
clock, Pritchard executed the Highland 
fling, with Fijian variations. 

“*T’ll never be able to repay you for 
this, old man!’ he yelped—and he never 
has, 

“Aunt Deborah’s advent was a trifle 
hurried. The Amra anchored off Vuna 
Point, and a copra punt came ashore 
with a gray-haired lady in glasses, and 
a delightful girl in pink, surrounded by 
a medley of brass-bound cabin trunks 
and nondescript feminine impedimenta. 

“There were several whites well 
as the usual horde of natives the 
tiny wharf, and Pritchard elbowed his 
way through them as if some one had 
stolen his watch. 

**How are you? Let me introduce 
my Overseer, Mr. Moreton. How d’you 
do?’ This to the apparition in pink. 
‘Charmed. Yes, most picturesque, but 
we must hurry—looks uncommonly like 
rain. Yes, comes up in a minute, you 
know—horses waiting. There, is that 
right? Oh, the boys will bring the lug- 
gage. Now, just follow me.’ 

“And the next thing I have any clear 
recollection of was a devastating smile 
from the apparition as I rode beside 
her up the mountain road. 

“Aunt Deborah was 
‘Beautiful,’ “‘wonderful,’ 


as 


on 


enthusiastic. 
‘picturesque,’ 
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and ‘fairylike’ were some of the adjec- 
tives that floated back to us, and when 
the Craig estate’s mountain bungalow 
hove in sight down an avenue of pan- 
danus and coconut palms, she deliber- 
ately reined in her horse and gasped. 

“It’s too wonderful, David!’ she 
breathed. ‘Too, too wonderful!’ And 
I was beginning to think that perhaps 
it was. But Pritchard was ready. 

“*T thought you'd like it,’ he beamed. 
‘Bought it as a going concern—gift, ab- 
solute gift. Previous owner drank— 
went to pieces. I nursed him through 
three attacks, Took a fancy to me, and 
there you are!’ 

“Aunt Deborah murmured ecstatical- 
ly, and we passed on to the house. 

“My boys could cook, or they 
wouldn’t have been my boys; also they 
waited ‘on the run.’ It was a fancy of 
mine, and amused our visitors no end. 
Everything amused them; the evening 
was a howling success from the soup 
to the moonlight and the gramaphone 
on the veranda; and when it was over, 
Pritchard and I exchanged mute 
thanksgiving over a well-earned night- 
cap. 

“The next morning, after mummy 
apple, grilled saqa, and coffee, I was 
detailed to escort Aunt Deborah over 
the estate, while Pritchard rode ahead 
with the apparition. I could see only 
the back of his head, but by the occa- 
sional angle of it, I gathered that he 
was getting in some useful eye 
and this, I discovered from Aunt Del 


attitude, was precisely as 


work: 


orah's 
should have been. 

‘I can hardly believe my eyes, Mr. 
Moreton,’ she said with the happy laugh 
of a girl. ‘Of course, you are David's 
friend, as well as his overseer, or I 
shouldn’t mention it; but I never 
dreamed he had it in him to do what I 
can see he is doing here—such order, 
such splendid management! I can’t 
help thinking he must owe a great deal 
to you, 

| smiled modestly, and said I hoped 
that I had been of use. 

‘*But work,’ I added; ‘good, solid 
work—steady endeavor—will accom 
plish anything. If you had seen your 
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nephew stripped to the waist, with his 
boots full of perspiration, and his shirt 
a wet rag, you would understand. You 
may not credit it, but I have had to help 
David to bed more than once.’ Which 
was perfectly true. 

“Dear, dear!’ murmured Aunt Deb- 
orah. 

“But just then my attention was at- 
tracted to the apparition. She had 
reined in her horse, and was pointing 
with her riding crop at Pritchard’s na- 
tive house, set in a tangle of scrub and 
creeping vine. 

“*Tsn’t it pretty?’ she called back at 
us. ‘Just fancy, it belongs to a beach 
comber, one of those dear Robert Louis 
Stevenson men. Do you think we might 
call?’ 

“Pritchard was feverishly tugging at 
his absurd mustache. 

“Well, hardly a beach comber,’ he 
stammered. ‘Too far from the sea, you 
know—a sort of river comber—you 
know the kind of thing.’ 

“‘Mayn’t we just peep in?’ insisted 
the apparition. ‘I’m just dying to see 
a beach—I mean river comber.’ 

“IT flung myself bodily into the 
breach. 

“‘I'm afraid not,’ I advised in an 
undertone, ‘He might not like it. Well- 
educated man—excellent family, I be- 
lieve, but a waster. Drinks, too, and 
he’s sensitive about it. The islands are 
full of ich cas¢ “Mat fever,” we 
Il it ome along, or he may see us.’ 

] \\ 


marred VVC 


Y Wa 
1 note with that river comb- 
to vibrate throughout 
the day. Aunt Deborah was for recla- 
mation, the apparition for anything that 
would give her a glimpse of a real, live 
‘comber’ in his native lair. David's 
plantation sank into insignificance be- 
side him, simply because the plantation 
was all that it should be, and the river 
comber not. There is nothing a woman 
detests like perfection ; it leaves ‘no 


mtinued 


room for her. 

‘I think he’s more to be pitied than 
blamed,’ said Aunt Deborah; ‘and | 
really wonder that, with all your suc- 


cess, David, you haven’t done some- 
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thing for a less fortunate neighbor. At 
any rate, J intend to try.’ 

“In this I recognized the ‘Deborah.’ 
| had dreaded it; and here it was. 

**T love him,’ said the apparition in- 
consequently. 

“It’s no good,’ I told Pritchard over 
the nightcap. ‘We shall have to sup- 
ply a river comber, or we shan’t last 
out.’ 

“Hence the sudden abduction of one 
Tassy O'Connor from his corrugated 
iron humpy at Somo Somo, and _ his 
moonlight pilgrimage to the mountains, 
lured by the promise and part payment 
of a bottle of whisky. 

“He was a true type of the present- 
day beach comber ; beyond this, nothing 
need be said; and, after a rigorous 
priming, he was left in sole possession 
of Pritchard’s grass house, and a care- 
fully measured allowance of neat spirit. 

“Exactly what went on inside that 
flimsy building the next day is known 
only to Aunt Deborah and Tassy 
O’Connor, for the apparition tired of 
the reclamation ‘inside of an _ hour, 
pleaded a headache, and went pigeon 
shooting with Pritchard, returning late 
for dinner, with hair considerably 
mussed, and eyes shining. 

‘One of the most interesting after- 
noons I have ever spent,’ said Aunt 
Deborah. ‘The man is full ot humorous 
anecdote and useful information. He 
tells me that, given two hundred 
pounds, he could convert those few 
acres of jungle into a coconut planta- 
tion that would return five hundred 
pounds a year. I shall think about it.’ 

“Pritchard winced. 

“*VYou don’t mean to say: 
gan. 

““T mean to say,’ snapped his aunt, 
‘that you are altogether too hard on 
that man. Obviously he was a gentle- 
man once; and it is not too much to 
hope that he may be one again; and if 
in any way I can help to bring the 
transformation about, I shall certainly 
do so. Already he has promised to try 
and give up the drink. Isn’t that some- 
thing—the thin end of the wedge? 
What he needs is a little capital to work 
on, an incentive—just as you did at 


> he be- 
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first, David—and—I shall think about 
it.’ 

“*B—pbut Pritchard’s mouth 
opened and shut impotently ; then, real- 
izing his helplessness, he confined him- 
self to the main issue, 

““Did you give him any money to- 
day ?’ he asked in a strained voice. 

“*Ten shillings,’ replied his aunt, and 
Pritchard wilted in his chair. 

“ ‘River combers interest me intense- 
ly,’ she added defiantly. 

“ *T Jove them,’ said the apparition. 

“*Tassy O’Connor with ten shillings 
in his pocket. Pritchard hissed into 


my ear as he turned the key in the back 
‘Keep your eye 


door an hour later. 
skinned !’ 

“But there was no need. 

“About ten o'clock, to the accom- 
paniment of the ‘Blue Danube’ waltz 
on the gramaphone, the river comber 
made a dramatic moonlight approach 
down the pandanus avenue. He car- 
ried Pritchard’s pigeon rifle under one 
arm, and steered an erratic course 
among the deeper shadows, under the 
evident impression that they marked a 
yawning abyss. Out on the little patch 
of lawn he came to a halt, and stood 
swaying gently in the moonlight, while 
he surveyed the bungalow with marked 
disapproval. 

“Tassy O’Connor was not a pleasant 
sight when he ran amuck—which was 
just as often as possible; six feet two 
in his naked, gnarled feet, with a shock 
of grizzled hair and a matted beard 
that unfortunately failed entirely to 
cover his face, a ragged shirt, moleskin 
trousers, and a filthy pith helmet, long 
since reduced to a shapeless pulp by 
the exigencies of life in the tropics. 

“Come out into the open, ye crim- 
son impostor!’ he yelled. 

“A house boy, emerging from the 
corner of the bungalow with a pail of 
water, promptly dropped it, and fled 
for his life. 

“The gramaphone finished the ‘Blue 
Danube’ unattended, and continued to 
emit a monotonous scratching as the 
needle carved a new path in the virgin 
celluloid. 
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“*Mr. O’Coanor,’ came Aunt Deb- 
orah’s voice in tremulous appeal, ‘Mr. 
O’Connor, what can we do for you?’ 

“‘Do for me?’ roared the river 
comber. ‘Do for me? I'll see about 
the doing for. I want what’s mine— 
earned by the honest sweat of me brow 
this very afternoon, and I want it now, 
or by——’ 

“At this point Pritchard seemed to 
come to life. 

**You had better go inside,’ he said 
in an authoritative undertone. The ap- 
parition had already taken the initia- 
tive. 

“What are you going to do?’ bleat- 
ed Aunt Deborah. ‘I insist on know- 
ing what you are going to do.’ 

“But for probably the first time in 
her life, insistence was of no avail. 
Pritchard hustled her bodily ‘nto the 
house, and slammed the door as a bul- 
let crashed through the dining-room 
window. 

“*Stand there, old man, and if I go 
under, don’t let him in!’ Such were 
my instructions, and for some reason 
—possibly surprise at receiving them 
from such a quarter—I obeyed. 

“‘Let’s have a look at ye!’ yelled 
O’Connor, brandishing the rifle as if 
it had been a wisp of straw. ‘Deluder 
of innercent wimmin, pretender to the 
throne of Billy Craig! Come out of 
another man’s house, ye scarlet tres- 
passer——’ 

“And 

‘There was 
the early martyrs 
veranda steps. 

“*Perhaps it would be better——’ I 
began, but he took not the faintest no- 
tice. 

“What followed on that strip of 
moonlit lawn I can see even now. 
Pritchard had reached the path, when 


Pritchard went. 
ymething 


in hi cle 


reminiscent of 
cent of the 
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a bullet shattered the window behind 
him; he ducked, ran on all fours for 
perhaps three yards, and sprang at 
O’Connor for all the world like a cat, 
receiving a blow in transit that should 
have stunned him. 

“Then followed a wild waving of 
arms, a rifle shot, and muffled oaths, for 
Pritchard had grasped the brim of 
O’Connor’s dilapidated helmet, and 
jerked it down over his face. 

“The man’s head was in a pulp- 
stuffed canvas bag, and Pritchard was 
gripping it under the chin for dear 
life, while the other struck blindly at 
his writhing body. The thing was 
accomplished so suddenly that for a 
moment I stood there like an idiot. 

‘**Rope!’ he yelled, as he was swung 
off his feet for the third time, and in 
rather less than two minutes the river 
comber was a trussed bundle of inef- 
fectual blasphemy. 

“It was splendid. Even Aunt Deb- 
orah admitted that, while Pritchard 
lay back on the grass, feeling for teeth 
that were not there. All the stuffing 
seemed to have been knocked out of 
him—which was hardly surprising. 

“‘Do you still find river combing in- 
tensely interesting?’ he queried faintly. 
But Aunt Deborah was dabbing his face 
with an eau-de-Cologne-soaked hand- 
kerchief. 

“*And do you still love them?’ But 
the apparition was smoothing the hair 
from his forehead with what struck me 
as experienced fingers. 

‘Because if so;’ he 
more faintly, ‘there’s one here who— 
can—do—with—both—— 

“Then he fainted. And I know now 
that in the eleverfth hour it had been 
vouchsafed to Pritchard to do the one 
thing required by Aunt Deborahs and 
apparitions the world over.” 


went on, Still 





BN the green-and-white fitting 
room of Madame Millet’s 
dressmaking establishment, 
Mrs. Burke-Jones, incased in 
a diaphanous creation of wis- 

taria, stood before a long mirror, criti- 
cally surveying her reflected glory. At 
her feet, deftly pinning up the hem, 
was Sarah Mudd. Mrs. Burke-Jones 
probably did not realize how fortunate 
she was that the fitting of her gown 
had fallen to Sarah. She did realize, 
however, that the fitting was wonder- 
fully satisfactory, and, in a vague, im- 
personal way, she felt grateful to the 
small woman who knelt beside her. It 
was this feeling, perhaps, together with 
Mrs. Burke-Jones’ sweet and demo- 
cratic disposition, that caused her to lay 
her smooth fingers for a moment on the 
bent head of Sarah Mudd, and say: 

“What perfectly beautiful hair you 
have! And it’s all your own, too, isn’t 
it?” 

If one of the adjustable forms in the 
workroom had paid her a compliment, 
Sarah could scarcely have been more 
surprised. She glanced up wondering- 
ly, feeling a queer shyness at the neces- 
sity of replying, and then managed: 

“Oh, yes, thank you. It’s all mine.” 

After this, Mrs. Burke-Jones ceased 
to be merely a form beneath the wis- 
taria chiffon, and became a real fellow 
creature. The difficult hem fairly flew 
between Sarah’s skillful fingers, and the 
pins darted in like tiny flashes of silver 
light. She remained long enough to 
help Mrs. Burke-Jones into her street 
clothes, then hurried back to the work- 


room, replacing a few hairpins, as she 
went, with a little touch of unaccus- 
tomed pride. 

Hitherto, life for Sarah Mudd had 
been one long succession of materials 
to be accommodated to patterns, and 
patterns to be accommodated to people. 
Each morning at eight, she had entered 
the cloth-strewn workroom at Madame 
Millet’s, and, each evening, with less 
precision as to the hour, she returned 
to her rented second-floor room, two 
blocks away. Of herself, she thought 
but little, except that she was stanchly 
conscious of her worth as a seamstress. 
If personal pride or vanity had ever 
sprung up in her breast, it had long 
since been dwarfed for lack of encour- 
agement. 

Years ago, on seven dollars a week, 
Sarah had acquired the habit of doing 
without things, and, even now, with her 
wages more than twice that, the habit 
of economy still clung. Romance was 
one of the things she could do without, 
listed among the superfluities along 
with lacy lingerie and silk hose. 

There are housewives who become 
expert at reading the woman’s page of 
the morning paper while paring the po- 
tatoes for dinner; there are kitchen 
maids who devour a love story, one 
paragraph at a time, while stacking the 
dishes on the pantry shelves; there are 
thousands of overworked women who 
pursue their monotonous tasks while 
feeding their love-hungry souls from a 
printed page; but dressmaking makes 
demands on eyes, and brain, and nerves 
that will permit no wandering of wits. 
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It is true that, after fourteen years of 
sewing, Sarah could stitch away most 
accurately with her mind on other 
things than the cloth under her needle; 
but the wandering was generally in the 
direction of last month’s gas bill, or the 
tendency of skirts to widen. Never did 
her fancy drift so far as the unpractical, 
Elysian fields where romance has its 
roots. 

So it is safe to say that, if Cupid had 
ever sought to disturb the mundane 
parallel of Sarah’s way, he had been 
speedily discouraged by the hopelessness 
of his game. To say that she was satis- 
fied with life as she found it would 
be an aspersion on her excellent intel- 
ligence; but she had attained that state 
of stolid quiescence that is closely akin 
to contentment. Now, being twenty- 
nine, she looked forty, and even Ma- 
dame Millet could not remember when 
she had looked younger. 

“Yes,” she admitted to herself that 
evening, as she prepared for bed, “my 
hair is nice.” 

She had never thought much about it 
before, just wound it atop her head 
in a convenient, sleek coil. It had 
grown, as hair that is not too fre- 
quently washed will, in heavy, chestnut 
waves that now reached far below her 
waist. A pleasant sense of appreciation 
lighted her eyes as she combed it out 
and let it fall like a satin robe about her 
shoulders. 

She tried to remember when she had 
vashed it last. It was alvrays so much 
prettier after it washed. After 
a moment’s indecision, she decided to 
do it that night. The ammonia bottle 
was empty, and her cake of toilet soap 
nearly half gone; but she started res- 
olutely for the bathroom with a thick 
towel slung across her arm. The water 
was only lukewarm, and ran cooler as 
Sarah worked vainly to produce a 
lather with the small piece of soap. 
With an aching back, and desperately 
tired arms, she finally left off the un- 
satisfactory rinsing, and returned to 
her room, where the radiator gave forth 
a fairly decent amount of heat. 

She shook her dripping locks above it 
and sat down to rest. As it began to 


Was 
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dry, she found the strands hopelessly 
tangled, and heavy with the odor of 
soap. The more she tried to comb it, 
the worse it grew, sticky, and snarled, 
and dull as lead. Sarah disgustedly 
confounded the impulse that had made 
her wash it, and called Emily Stevens, 
who roomed across the hall, in consulta- 
tion. 

Emily came, robed in a blue crépe ki- 
mono that’fluttered with green butter- 
flies. 

“Oh, gosh!” 
“Ain’t it awful!” 

“Terrible,” Sarah agreed. 
know anything I can do?” 

Emily looked puzzled, and tried to 
run her fingers through the damp mass. 
Sarah winced. 

“I might have known better than to 
wash it without ammonia,” she wailed. 

“It’s going to take more than am- 
monia to get that mane of yours un- 
tangled,” her friend predicted frankly. 
“T’'ll tell you what you'd better do. 
There’s a hair department down at our 
store, and I know one of the girls. You 
better come down with me in the morn- 
ing and let her fix it for you.” 

“How much do they charge?” Sarah 
asked. 

“About a dollar, I guess. It may be 
a little more for yours. But what does 
that matter as long as she gets them 
Snaris outs 

“Well,” Sarah sighed  resignedly, 
“something has to be done. I'll have to 
send Madame Millet word, though. I 
than half a 


she commiserated. 


“Do you 


, ; 
nope it vont take more 


day. 

“Oh, it won't,” Emily assured her. 
“Probably not more than a couple of 
hours.” 

Promptly at nine o'clock the next 
morning, Sarah was ushered into the 
chintz-hung seclusion of Madame Ken- 
net’s beauty parlors, and introduced to 
Emily’s friend, Annabelle. She was 
considerably surprised that Annabelle 
evinced so little concern over the stu- 
pendous task before her. Evidently 
tangled heads of long, brown hair were 
all a part of the day’s routine to her. 

To Sarah, it was unexpectedly pleas- 
ant to lie back in a chair while Anna- 
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belle saturated her sticky hair again and 
again with the warm, fragrant shampoo, 
and to feel the exhilarating tingle of the 
strong spray on her scalp. Afterward, 
she sat in the hot blast of a fan, which 
whipped her rejuvenated tresses in long, 
soft strands about her face. Annabelle 
rescued her from the violence of the 
fan only to subject her to the some- 
what lesser violence of a comb and a 
stiff, heavy brush, and, under her dex- 
terous hands, Sarah’s hair became a 
shimmering, electrified mass of dark- 
brown waves that hinted of gold like so 
many elusive sunbeams. 

Then, as she brushed, Annabelle’s 
keen eyes lingered on the tiny, wrinkled 
lines in Sarah’s brow. 

“Dearie,” she announced  confi- 
dentially, as she paused to knead the 
lines softly between her practiced 
fingers, “you need a facial. You've got 
some awtully large pores here. Hadn't 
you just better have one now, before I 
put your hair up?” 

Sarah felt her cautious, economical 
instincts shriveling before the calm 
criticism of this young woman. 

“Why—I don’t know,” she stam- 
mered helplessly. ‘I hadn’t intended to 
take the time this morning, but—I sup- 
pose I had better.” 

Later, she congratulated herself on 
having fallen a victim to Annabelle’s 
soft-voiced persuasion. In a _ shaded 
room, stretched out on a chair that was 
almost a couch, with cushions that fitted 
every tired hollow of her back, she 
likened her condition to that of a lux- 
urious, linen-swathed mummy. Tor the 
first time in her life, Sarah Mudd was 
experiencing the soothing, hypnotic 
sensation of being fussed over. Her 
dust-clogged skin made the acquaintance 
of cool, cleansing creams, fragrant pink 
mud, kneaded in and gently kneaded out 
again by soft, padded finger tips, and 
finally a lotion, faintly scented, like the 
rain-washed breeze from over a rose 
garden. 

After what seemed like hours of 
heavenly quiet; she was roused, and, 
still locked in that restful, flower- 
scented dream, was ushered again into 
Annabelle’s little mirror-lined room; 
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and there she sat, gazing incredulously 
into her own face in the glass, while 
Annabelle piled that fluffy, glistening 
mass Of chestnut hair in ravishing little 
puffs and coils upon her head. As the 
last crinkly pin went snugly into place, 
she could no longer stifle her amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, doesn’t it look lovely?” she 
gasped. 

“Well, I should say it does!’ Anna- 
belle commented, with perfectly truth- 
ful flattery. “It’s the swellest head I’ve 
dressed in a long time. Oh, just a mo- 
ment, please. There’s a bandeau out 
here that I want to try on your hair, 
just for the effect.” 

She returned with a narrow fillet of 
rose-colored silk, heavily embroidered 
with silver, and clasped it, with a little 
flourish of triumph, around the glisten- 
ing waves of Sarah’s head. 

“T never saw anything more perfect, 
and that’s the honest truth!” she de- 
clared. “It looks as if it had just been 
made for your hair.” 

Sarah admitted that it looked that 
way to, her, too. The creamy pallor of 
her cleansed skin, the soft, red glow of 
her cheeks and lips, the excited sparkle 
of her eyes, all seemed accentuated by 
that narrow, rose-colored thing encir- 
cling her hair. Why, she was really 
pretty! She was conscious of a desire 
to sit there and gaze at herself forever. 

“How much is it?” she demanded, 
without removing her eyes from the 
glass. 

“T don’t know. I'll 
Madame Kennet. I’m sure 
make it very cheap to you.” 

While Annabelle was away, Sarah 
simply did not allow herself to ponder 
over this rash thing she was doing. That 
small fillet of couleur de rose represent- 
ed all the precious days of happy girl- 
hood, all the envious, admiring glances 
of other women, all the unknown sweet- 
heart caresses that she had missed in 
her dreary, colorless life. At last, un- 
der the spell of a fluffy crown of chest- 
nut hair, and above a pair of delicately 
rouged cheeks and lips, Sarah Mudd’s 
eyes had opened on the fair, sunlit 
world of romance, and Cupid began 


from 
will 


find out 
she 
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frantically to search among his misfit 
arrows for the one labeled, “S. M.,” 
and, having found it, stowed it away 
in a more advantageous spot. 

“Madame says it has been nine dol- 
lars,” Annabelle announced, returning ; 
“but, as you are a new customer, I am 
to offer it to you at six.” 

“T'll take it!” Sarah decided reckless- 
ly, while the joy of squandering lighted 
her eyes with a brand-new light. 

It is strange how, after one has tasted 
even so small a bit of dissipation, the 
appetite craves more. Sarah, having 
with the most innocent and unsuspecting 
intent, broken the uneventful drudgery 
of her existence, found a new restless- 
ness gnawing within her. She could no 
longer placidly ignore the distracting 
hum of the sewing machines, the click- 
clack of scissors, and the endless swish 
of silks and satins. The long hours of 
basting, and pinning, and ripping, and 
stitching tugged at her patience, and 
beat on her tired nerves. At times she 


longed fiercely for another hour in the 


shaded little room at Madame Kennet’s 
beauty shop, where the cushions fitted 
all the hollows of her back, and the 
warm air was drenched with exquisite 
perfumes. 

In the middle drawer of the scarred- 
oak bureau in her room, the rose ban- 
deau lay, hidden in its wrappings of 
crackling white tissue paper. Very 
often, after she had settled for the even- 
ing, she would cautiously lock the door 
against the possible neighborly intru- 
sion of Emily, and draw the bewitching 
thing into the light, wondering at the 
same time whether she could ever again 
appear as she had done that morning 
when she had first seen its slender 
beauty against the bronze waves of her 
hair. 

Then the evening came when she de- 
termined to present herself to the 
world; not as the sallow-skinned, self- 
neglected Sarah Mudd it had heretofore 
known, but as a well-groomed, marvel- 
ously coiffed Sarah Mudd, such as she 
had beheld in the mirror that morning 
at Madame Kennet’s. 

The next Saturday afternoon, in- 
wardly quaking with a strange excite- 
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ment, she again delivered her ordinary, 
sleek-coiled head into the hands of An- 
nabelle for the transfiguration. 

At seven-thirty that evening, clad in 
a modish, clinging affair of black satin, 
with small satin slippers snugly encom- 
passing her feet, and spotless, white 
gloves also snugly encompassing her 
manicured fingers, Sarah edged into the 
line before the box office of a fashion- 
able theater. She had planned too many 
gowns for other women to fail when it 
came to the selection of one for her- 
self, and, now, with a chic black hat 
temporarily obscuring the glory of the 
rose fillet, she looked as if she might 
have stepped from out the pages of one 
of Madame Millet’s own style books. 
Besides, deep in her heart, she knew 
that she had been contemplating the 
wearing of this very outfit for months. 

As the line before her shortened, she 
became aware of the disappointed mut- 
terings of those who had passed the 
window. Could it be possible that there 
were not any seats? 

The large, breathy person behind her 
began to wail his apprehensions, and her 
hopes sank lower and lower, until she 
reached the window. 

“Do you happen to have one seat— 
just anywhere?” she inquired, with such 
politely subdued eagerness that the 
blasé person behind the gilded wicket 
glanced up curiously. 

He was rather a short man, but one 
would not have guessed it, because he 
stood on a raised platform, and he was 
plump, and well kept, and important 
enough to have graced the ticket office 
of the Metropolitan itself. His thick, 
black hair had gone slightly gray at the 
temples, and his white hands moved up 
and down over the swinging ticket rack 
with a grace that fascinated Sarah. 

Suddenly she became aware that his 
eyes were not upon the tickets at all; 
they were peering through the bars at 
her with an unmistakable where-have-I- 
seen-you-before expression, that sent 
her memory spinning backward. 

“Sarah!” 

“Frank !” 

3y the minutest particle of a second, 
he beat her in the recognition. His 











phimp hand shot through the wicket, 
and clasped her new, white glove cor- 
dially. 

“One seat? Well, I should say so! 
Where did you come from, anyway ?” 

“T’ve been right here for years,” she 
declared excitedly. 

“So have I. Well, well, what do you 
think of that!” he exclaimed, as he 
shoved the narrow slip of pasteboard 
toward her. 

The fat man behind her mumbled 
something about “fool women blocking 
the line,” and Sarah meekly got out of 
his way. She had a thrill of satisfac- 
tion, though, in hearing him echo 
Frank’s calm “Sold out” in an incred- 
ulous and injured roar. It was not until 
she was well settled in her fourth-row 
seat, second from the aisle, that she re- 
membered she had not paid Frank for 
the ticket. 

It would not do to go back then, with 
that line stretching out into the street, 
and she decided to go between the acts. 
While the chattering, gorgeously ar- 
rayed crowd drifted in and filled the 
seats around her, she dwelt on the sur- 
prise of finding Frank Summers here. 
It was fifteen years since she had seen 
him. She recalled it now as clearly as 
if it had been yesterday—Frank, loung- 
ing on the long, green bench before his 
father’s hardware store, and herself, 
yielding him a shy, gawky greeting as 
she trudged past each day on her way 
to the post office. It all came back to 


her like a picture unrolled on a screen, 
the little town of Sunsbury, with its 
wide, dusty, hoof-beaten main street, 


and the red brick walk that ran uneven- 
ly past the village stores. 

Then the heavy velvet curtain swung 
backward, and her own small affairs 
melted into obscurity before the won- 
derful drama on the stage. Once she 
wondered vaguely why no one came to 
occupy the vacant seat between her and 
the aisle, and thought how unfortunate 
it was that they, whoever it might be, 
should miss one moment of this marvel- 
ous play. 

The act had nearly come to a close 
when some one quietly slipped into the 
empty seat. A queer fragrance, half the 
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fresh air outside, and half the un- 
familiar odor of cigar smoke, was 
wafted toward her. She glanced at the 
newcomer from the tail of her eye. 

“T see you like the show,” he whis- 
pered, with an amused grin. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t 
know it was you. I was coming out 
right after this act.” 

“IT thought you might,” he replied, 
“and I didn’t want you to bother. I'll 
wait for you after the show, if that will 
be all right.” 

“Surely,” she said, “and thank you.” 

“Mighty glad,” he said, and Sarah 
recognized the friendly smile she had 
received so often from the boy on the 
green bench. 

After the performance, she found 
him waiting at the head of the aisle. 

“Expecting anybody to meet you?” 
he inquired, as he piloted her out of the 
crowd. 

Sarah regarded him for a moment as 
if she scarcely understood, and then 
hastened to reply: 

“Oh, no. I came alone.” 

“Then come and have a bite to eat, 
will you? And let’s have a talk over 
old times.” 

“Yes, I should like to,’”’ she accepted. 
Then went on hurriedly: “You must 
have thought me awfully stupid to have 
forgotten to pay for my ticket like that. 
You see, I was so surprised Es 

“Me, too,” he interrupted. “I 
even missed it till I came to count up.” 

“Won't you please take the money 





never 


now?” Sarah asked. 
“Sarah, you’ve got as much chance 
to pay me for that seat as you have of 


—going back to Sunsbury,” he declared, 
tightening his grasp on her arm. 

Turning aside, he led her through the 
long, stained-glass doors of a café, and 
they followed the beckoning head waiter 
down the crowded aisle to a cozy table 
reserved for two. 

“You see,” Frank explained, “I didn't 
take any chances. I telephoned over 
for a table.” 

Sarah’s eyes twinkled merrily. 

“Had it all planned out, didn’t you?” 
she accused. 

“Well, rather!’ he gloated. 
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“What gets me,” he went on, after he 
had ordered, “is how you manage to 
keep so young. Look at me, I’m an old 
man; and you look like a chicken, 
honest you do.” 

“Well, I’m not,” she confessed, “and 
you know it.” 

He watched her intently as she nib- 
bled at a cold olive with small, white, 
even teeth; watched her with eyes that 
said as plainly as words that this was 
the sort of woman he liked to have 
across the table. 

Once she turned to him with a grave 
little comment about some _ riotous 
women at a table near by. 

He laughed and accused her of re- 
taining the puritanical notions of Suns- 
bury. 

‘Perhaps I have,” she admitted. “I 
haven’t gone out much to places like 
this.” 

“Mighty good thing!” he said fer- 
vently. “If you had, you wouldn’t be— 
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well, like you are. There’s millions like 
them; but there aren’t many of your 
kind left.” 

Sarah seemed not to notice the per- 
sonal tone their conversation was tak- 
ing, but her mood grew quieter; she 
lowered her head and began to stroke 
the stem of her glass thoughtfully. 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“What’s the secret sorrow, girlie? 
Can’t you let me in on it?” 

She gathered her wandering thoughts 
quickly and turned to him with a spark 
of humor in her wistful eyes. 

“It’s really nothing at all,” she de- 
clared. “I was just thinking that to- 
night I am so happy, I had almost for- 
gotten my name is Mudd.” 

“Oh, is that all?” he replied. 
that’s easily fixed.” 

And there was something in the 
tender gravity of his voice that turned 
Sarah’s cheeks redder than the rose fil- 
let beneath her hat. 


“Well, 


a THe 


TRIOMPHE! 
UMBLE I have been as the grass 
That springs but to be trod, 


Or changeling in ar alien house 


That trembles at a nod. 


Now, now, 
Mine 


eyes, 


[ walk a piece of pride, 


my heart aglow. 


I hold me high and make me fair, 


For that you love me so. 


No more I rate by. inner sense 
But by the worth of love. 
True-royal must a king’s mate be— 
True-royal will I prove. 
A willow wand in ruffling wind, 
A star in richest glow, 
These shall mine emblems be, in sooth, 


For that you love me so. 
—Martua McCuttocu-WILLIAMS, 
























Me HERE was plenty of activity 
in the committee rooms up at 
the capitol. There always is 
when the legislators of the 
sovereign State of New York 
approach the end of a strenuous session. 
Lack of mutineers to be battened below 
machine hatches was not responsible for 
the presence of the Honorable Seth 
Pangburn in the grillroom of the Ten 
Eyck, 

Pangburn had chosen a corner table, 
where he could see a stream of the 
thirsty as it drifted toward the bar. 
Only those who halted deliberately, and 
peered in the direction of a shadow- 
boxed “Fish and Pheasants,” as con- 
ceived by a Schenectady still-life artist, 
could eye the senator and wonder why 
he had strolled down the State Street 
hill so early in the morning. 

Tt is the regula 
automatically 
The Honorable Seth Pangburn, of 
andotte, had the same aversion to being 
outflanked that made the Bulgar gen- 
erals superguess the Young Turks. 
Pangburn was a member of what AI- 
bany has always called the Black Horse 
Cavalry. 

He was waiting for the appearance 
of Assemblyman Hemingway Hunt, of 
Westchester. There was a ‘Message to 
Garcia” to be carried, and young Hunt 
was to carry it, if he would. Pangburn 
hadn’t much doubt about that. Hunt 
was a Black Horse possibility for 
speaker next session; behind the speak- 


not only r army that 
strategically. 


\V y- 


bivouacs 








er’s chair sometimes there lies a gover- 
norship. Hunt, to be sure, had noth- 
ing really in common with the Wyan- 
dotte boss. But he had learned team 
play while wearing a tiger-striped foot- 
ball jersey, and the instinct clung. He 
would get on; even the roughest Albany 
cavalrymen admitted that. At a quar- 
ter past the hour he showed up. 

“IT got your note only ten minutes 
ago, senator,” he explained. “I’ve been 
in committee, and the doorkeeper 
wouldn’t let the boy past.” 

“Sit down,” said Pangburn. “I’m up 
against it. And no gangster can help 
me out. It'll take a man of about your 
waist measure.” 

“What's the trouble?’ Hunt asked. 

“Suffragettes,” grumbled the senator. 
“From Oakford Manor. It’s a nice lit- 
tle place, four miles out of Hicksville, 


my county seat. They’re friends of the 
wife’s —oh, she’s sensible enough: she 
doesn’t want the ballot. Mrs Spencer 


Martin and her daughter are kicking up 
all the fuss.” 

“Whose barn have they been setting 
on fire?” young Hunt inquired. 

“Barn thunder! They haven’t hit the 
arson trail. It’s worse; they’re hiking 
to join those yellow-sashed Xanthippes 
legging it from New York. The suf- 
frage bill comes up on final reading 
Wednesday. Oakford Manor’ll get 
here just in time to help butcher me to 
make a Pankhurst holiday. I’m in bad, 
Hunt. You-see, ‘way back in the days 


when one looked on votes for 


every 
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women as a joke, I gave a fool pledge. 
Bill Radford was making a bid for the 
county leadership. I needed all the help 
I could get. I was too darned anxious 
to please. They cornered me one night 
at a Presbyterian oyster supper, and I 
made a promise. Let it be a warning 
to you, boy. Promises, made out in the 
open, have Banquo’s ghost skinned for 
keeping you awake nights.” 

“What makes you think they’ll——” 
began the youthful assemblyman. 

Senator Pangburn shoved forward a 
yellow telegraph slip. 

“Mary sent that an hour ago,” he an- 
swered., 

Hemingway Hunt read: 

The Martins have started. Banner gives 
them big send-off. They'll hold you to oyster 
supper. 

“Tt’s the young one,” the Wyandotte 
boss complained. “Ever since Boadicea 
Martin came back home from Vassar, 
she’s been raising Cain. Her mother 


tried to stop her at first, but now she’s 


caught the germ. And they spend real 
money on it, too. You ought to see the 
sporty clubrooms of the Hicksville Suf- 
frage Society, right over Dave Potts’ 
drug store in Market Square.” 

“Boadicea,” Hunt repeated. 
takes me back to ancient Rome.” 

“It'll take you back to ancient 
Greece!” snorted the Wyandotte boss. 
“For you’ve got to get into your little 
motor car to-morrow and do the Ther- 
mopylze act somewhere. I don’t care 
how you do it. But keep the Martins 
from getting here in time to ask me to 
make good.” 

“What will that accomplish?” asked 
Hemingway Hunt. “They'll read in the 
Hicksville Banner how you voted. You 
won't be able to explain that away.” 

“T shan’t have to,” chuckled Pang- 
burn. “What I said to them at the 
oyster supper was: ‘Ladies, if suffrage 
ever comes up at Albany while I repre- 
sent Wyandotte County, and one of you 
walks into the capitol and asks me to 
vote for it, I'll do it.’ There wouldn’t 
be any dodging if Sarah Martin and her 
daughter were going to make the trip 
in a parlor car. You can’t pull off kid- 


“That 
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naping ina Pullman, It’s the silly hike 
idea that gives me a chance.” 

Young Hunt looked at the Black 
Horse Cavalryman narrowly. ‘See 
here, senator,” he said. ‘“Let’s put the 
cards on the table. If I do this for you 
—mind you, I don’t say I will, for it’s 
half dangerous, and the other half’s a 
crackbrained sporting proposition— 
what’s the answer?” 

“You mean next session?” 

The juvenile assemblyman nodded. 

“Why, that’s practically settled now. 
The governor’s going to name Dan 
Dexter for one of those vacant supreme 
court justiceships. That'll leave you in 
line.” 

“I said we’d put the cards on the 
table,” exclaimed Hunt. “I don’t see 
any nourishment in being in line. Do 
I get it—sure?” 


Had any one hinted to Hemingway 
Hunt, at his Princeton class day, that 
he’d be motoring off to abduct a pair of 
defenseless women within two years 
from date, he would have deemed it an 
extremely stupid bit of fun on the part 
of the class prophet. And yet, three 
mornings after he had forgathered with 
the Wyandotte senator in the grillroom 
of the Ten Eyck, he was motoring off 
toward Saratoga, undeniably bent upon 
such an errand. 

He had twenty-four hours to turn 
around in; there wasn’t the slightest 
chance that the Oakford Manor delega- 
tion could travel faster than fifteen 
miles a day. And when, at the lane 
turn to the Pleasant Hollow Country 
Club, he recognized Cubbie Forbes’ red 
car unloading underneath the veranda’s 
striped awning, he decided suddenly 
that it was too dusty to fare farther 
without early luncheon. He parked his 
machine beside that of Cubbie, who 
greeted him enthusiastically. 

“You’ve come out to say farewell, 
too, have you?” Forbes remarked. “I 
thought you lawmakers were serious- 
minded beggars. Did you get leave to 
stay away from the capitol, or are you 
playing hooky ?” 

“What do you mean by farewell?” 





BOADICEA’S PUTTER 


asked Hunt. “I’ve just stopped in for 
a bite.” 

“Well, you’re a pretty chap to be on 
the board of governors!” exclaimed the 
owner of the red car. ‘‘Don’t you know 
they're going to shut the house to-day? 
They begin digging foundations for the 
new one next week.” 

Hunt remembered. There were only 
fifty members of the Pleasant Hollow 
Club, which had been started by a “silk- 
stocking”’ senator who had been jostled 
by too motley a crowd on the links. He 
had bought a cottage, employing the 
widow who had sold him the place to 
cook simple luncheons and suppers, and 
see that the ice house was kept full. If 
one cared for alcohol, one kept it in 
one’s locker; liquid refreshment in- 
dulged in on the veranda was never 
more strenuous than grape juice or 
lemon squash, Membership had come 
to be a mark of social esteem. But pres- 
sure from the outside had triumphed. 
A few of the younger members continu- 
ally violated the rule that no visitor 
could be introduced more than once in a 
season. So the governors had thrown 
up their hands; they were going to 
build a new house, and lay out an 
eighteen-hole, championship course, 
with a professional, and a white-jack- 
eted man to dispense solace for winner 
and loser at the nineteenth tee. To- 
night the cottage would be locked. 
Next week workmen would begin on 
the new links 
Cubbie,” said 
Hunt. “I hate to think of the place be- 


an forgotten 


ing closed.” 

He lingered long over luncheon, long 
after the red car and its laughing party 
had sped toward Albany, until he was 
alone on the veranda with Mrs. Collins. 
The departing chatelaine of Pleasant 
Hollow, in Sunday bonnet and dress, 
stood at his elbow. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Hunt,” she said, “but 
my cousin’s boy is waiting in his buggy 
at the lane turn to drive me home. I'd 
like to lock up.” 

“But I don’t want to go,” the young 
assemblyman protested. “It’s hard to 
realize that there won’t be any Pleasant 
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Hollow Club after to-day. They'll call 
it that, but the flavor will be gone.” 

“I’m getting too old to look after 
you young folks,” said the widow. “I 
did hate to think of quitting at first, 
but my cousin’s wife is real entertain- 
ing. 1 think I'll like living over to the 
Crossing.” 

Hemingway Hunt got up. 

“T have an idea, Mrs. Collins,” he 
said. “Ill motor you over to the Cross- 
ing. You can drive up to your cousin’s 
in style. Then I'll come back, and play 
clock golf until it’s dark. You’ve not 
thrown away all those sandwiches we 
didn’t eat? I'd like to spend a last 
quiet night here.” 

“My cousin’s boy could come over 
and get the key in the morning,” the 
widow agreed. ‘Leave it under the 
porch rug. You'll find some eggs and 
milk in the ice chest, too. And there’s 
clean sheets in both bedrooms. When 
the committee comes to take out the 
things, they'll see that I done my duty 
up till the last. But you'll have to drive 
a mite slow, young man. I’m skeered 
of autos.” 

Mrs. Collins’ cousin dwelt in a re- 
gion more remote than Hunt had im- 
agined. That last stretch of country 
road to the Crossing had never been 
built with an eye to motors; it was sun- 
set when he shot out upon the highway 
again. If he wished for a round of 
putting before supper, he would have to 
break the speed limit. And he would 
more than the first 
rear tire ex- 


have done this for 
turnpike mile had not a 
ploded, skidding him against a row of 
maples, which stripped off, neatly 
enough, the greater portion of a fresh 
coat of tonneau paint before he could 
brake to a standstill. 

“Tust my rotten luck!” he 
inspecting the damage. “I told the 
garage to lash on spare tires. You can’t 
depend on them even when they’re new. 
I’ll have to phone from the house. Well, 
you’re out to waylay a pair of hikers, 
aren't hike—darn 
hike!” 

Thought of milk and eggs enlarged 
as he strode between fields where all the 
insects of early summer were tuning up 


growled, 


you? So you— 
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orchestra strings. He shoved his gog- 
gles back on his cap, and slung his linen 
dust coat over his shoulder. After all, 
didn’t one miss something by riding 
around in a gasoline wagon day after 
day, neglecting shank’s mare? He be- 
gan to think so, taking deep breaths as 
he slogged along the strip of grass- 
grown path beside the macadam. 

“T’ll try ’em—all of ’em,” he confided 
to a group of sleepy cows, staring after 
a vanishing hired man. “No, I'll save 
at least two for breakfast. I’ve got to 
be strong against the morrow. I’m H. 
Huntus, Roman centurion, on scout de- 
tail. On the morrow I’m going to cap- 
ture Boadicea.” He grinned at the 
stars, and a reddish-yellow moon that 
had been hung among them. “Oh, you 
Soadicea!” he shouted. 

Of course, he had not expected to be 
answered by the vanishing man with 
the pails. But the answer came. 

“Jove!” he grunted, startled in spite 
of himself. ‘This centurion thing at 
night in the wood belt couldn’t have 
been any picnic.” 

Again he heard the answering cry. It 
wasn’t the hired man. He hurdled the 
stake-and-rider barrier, and plodded 
over the clover toward the sound. He 
knew where he was as he sensed the 
pollarded willows that sprang up out of 
the dusk. It was the line of Blossom 
3rook, which skirted the south lawn of 
Pleasant Hollow two miles beyond. He 
had followed the brook once, whipping 
it with a molting fly he had found 
stuck above the fireplace. 

“Hello!” he called. “Is 
wrong?” 

“Thank Heaven, a man!” he heard. 

It was the voice of a middle-aged 
woman rasped by unpleasant emer- 
gency, if the ear was any judge. 

“Be careful, mamma! O-o-oh! Now 
you’ve twisted it again. Do wait! Over 
here, please!” 

Even while Hunt went stumbling on, 
striking a match, he knew that this 
speaker was certainly not middle-aged ; 
by all the canons of intonation, she 
should be thoroughbred and pretty. 

“One of us wrenched an ankle trip- 
ping over a root,” the young and pretty 


anything 
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voice announced. “And then we both 
tumbled into the brook in the dark. We 
wanted to take a short cut.” 

“You wanted to,” corrected the other 
voice, with some asperity. 

“Scratch!” went the match. As Hunt 
stared behind the zone of flicker, he 
gulped. Pangburn’s enemies had been 
delivered into the hands of the Philis- 
tines ahead of time. 

Sitting dismally upon a bowlder was 
a plump little woman across whose 
linen blouse was pinned a yellow sash, 
which recited, “Votes for Women.” 
Undoubtedly she had been frocked at- 
tractively before falling into Blossom 
Brook ; young Hunt knew enough about 
woman’s clothes to realize this. But 
she was dripping now, and the dripping 
accented her plumpness. Her white 
shoes were muddy. She shivered as she 
tried to focus upon the flare. 

“Good!” she remarked. “You've 
got a motor. That simplifies matters. 
We want to go to The Poplars. We 
had intended putting up there over- 
night.” 

“The Poplars!” 

Hemingway Hunt’s tone was so com- 
miserating that she tried to stand, but 
slumped, with a moan, instead, and into 
the match glow sprang the owner of the 
pretty voice. She, too, was draggled 
and muddy; but her black letters on 
yellow were defiantly distinct. Young 
Hunt carefully lighted another match 
with the charring stick of his first. 
remarked, “you are 
miles out of your course. You should 
have kept straight on after leaving 
Warrensburg; you shouldn’t have 
crossed the covered bridge.” 

Whereupon, the woman on the bowl- 
der began to cry. The slim girl turned 
and faced him. So this was Boadicea! 
He would have to consider. For Boa- 
dicea, minus scythed chariot and robe 
of skins, was, none the less, as danger- 
ous as her ancient prototype—for sev- 
eral reasons, the least of which was the 
slogan coiled around her. 

“Well,” she cried—the match showed 
her frown plainly. “\What are we go- 
ing to do? Can't you carry her to your 
motor?” 


“Ladies,” he 











“That wouldn’t do any good,” ex- 
plained the igniter of vestas. “I left it 
a mile and a half back. I’ve been 
walking, myself. I’m on my way to 
telephone for new tires. If you don’t 
mind waiting here eS 

“But we do, decidedly,” 
the woman on the bowlder. 
ject to being left alone a 
longer.” 

“Where are you going to do your 
telephoning?” asked the yellow-sashed 
girl. 

“The Pleasant Hollow Country 
Club,” replied Hunt. “I can get Al- 
bany on the wire there.” 

“Ah, a country club!” exclaimed the 
little woman. “They can’t refuse to 
take us in—even with our badges, can 
they, dear? And as far as that goes, 
I'd be perfectly willing to trade mine 
for supper.” 

“Supper!” The word brought back 
Mrs. Collins’ mention of provender. 
Young Hunt divined that he would go 
to bed famished that night, after all. 

“Does it seem strange that we are 
hungry?” asked the girl icily. “It is 
past the normal time for sitting down 
to dinner, isn’t it? We were to have 
dined at The Poplars.” 

There seemed to be no way out of 
it; and Senator Pangburn’s emissary 
was not the man to dodge a cavalier’s 
duty. 

“Tf you will allow me, Mrs. Martin 


—” he began. 





murmured 
“We ob- 
minute 


An exclamation indicated that he had 
startled the plump matron 

“Why, he seems to know us, dear!” 
she was saying. 

“Probably he has been reading the 
newspapers,” the slim girl proclaimed 
to the night. 

There was every reason for his an- 
noyance. His plan of campaign had 
been disarranged. How could he de- 
cently ensnare his game in the morn- 
ing, after playing host? How could he 
manage a farewell round of solitaire 
clock golf, with a ravenous clean-up 
of the Collins larder afterward? Ob- 
viously, he couldn't. 

“I was about to suggest that I carry 
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Mrs. Martin to the clubhouse over the 
short-cut brook trail,” he said. 

There were whispers at the bowlder. 
Then the girl replied: 

“You are véry good, Mr.—Mr. 

“Hunt,” said the young assembly- 
man. 

“You are very good, Mr. 
Miss Martin murmured. 

“If you'll keep striking matches, I 
think we can manage,” remarked the 
dismayed abductor of suffragettes. 

Mrs. Martin was thoroughly damp. 
As he lifted her, many rivulets strag- 
gled beneath his collar. Plumpness plus 
wetness is more than equal to weight, 
for age. Hunt had never finished the 
second football half against Yale with 
less to spare than when he slid the 
moist matron into a rocker on the 
Pleasant Hollow porch. There, before 
he transported her indoors, he explained 
to them why they would find the house 
deserted. 

“So, you see, it is just as well for 
every hiker to bring her own chaperon,” 
he finished, taking the key from beneath 
the rug. “When one marches for a 
cause, one should bear in mind the 
forced night advances, the ambushed 
brooks, the inevitable bivouacs.” 

He was smiling as he opened the 
door. Miss Martin’s lips did not re- 
flect his whimsy. 

“One bears in mind many _ things 
when marching for a cause,” she said. 

“I’m going to carry your mother up- 
stairs,” he hastened to add. “Please 
ransack the women’s locker room for 
whatever you need and can find. There 
ought to be lots of sweaters and skirts. 
You must get dry, you know.” 

After the plump matron had been de- 
posited upon a chintz couch, the lone 
member of the Pleasant Hollow board 
of governors appeared again, with 
witch-hazel and a flask of brandy, 
treasure-trove from the locker of some 
sybarite downstairs. Then he rang up 
The Poplars—that is, he tried to; a 
scant minute’s rattling away at a click 
less receiver revealed that the instru- 
ment had been disconnected. 

“That settles it,” he decided. “Now 
let’s see what’s in the Collins ice chest.” 


” 





Hunt,” 
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There were the milk and the eggs; 
there was a heap of chicken sand- 
wiches; there were six bottles of gin- 
ger ale, with, on the rack above them, 
enough lemons to make certain of prop- 
erly constructed horse necks; the 
kitchen shelf demonstrated the possi- 
bility of coffee. He was still rummag- 
ing when he heard the old staircase 
creak. Sugar bowl in hand, he entered 
the hall. 

It was the Boadicea whom he was to 
entrap, but Boadicea transformed. The 
lamplight showed her misty pink, a hue 
which, enwrapping, seemed to assert 
that here, after all, was girl, not propa- 
ganda. She really wore white, with 
tennis shoes; the misty-pink effect came 
from a long knitted jacket. 

Young Hunt presented arms with his 
china. 

“Wasn't it dry enough?” he asked. 

Miss Martin stared. 

“T mean the shibboleth, the war cry, 
the slogan,” he explained. 
The slim girl laughed. 

“They're both drying 
towel rack,” she said. 

“Never mind,” advised the youthful 
assemblyman. “Natica Norris was 
good to leave you that sweater. I rec- 
ognize it. It’s the only pink one at 
Pleasant Hollow.” 

‘Would it be very terrible if I should 
travel to The Poplars in these? I 
could send them back in the morning. 
Our own clothes will never be ready by 
the time the motor comes.” 

“But you'll be here in the morning,” 
young Hunt announced. 

She would not believe him until she, 
too, had tried in vain to conjure up a 
click from the lifeless telephone. 

“It really isn’t my fault,” he urged 
—although he knew that on the morrow 
she would deem it part of the trap. “I 
honestly thought I could use it.” 

The girl in pink eyed him doubt- 
fully. 

“Can you make an omelet ?” he asked, 
with sudden inspiration. 

So it happened that, at precisely half 
after nine, Miss Boadicea Martin was 
asking whether he took two lumps in 


now—on a 
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his coffee. The senior member of the 
Oakford Manor Marching Club was 
slumbering in one of the chintz-hung 
beds, her hunger banished, her ankle 
bandaged, all fear of chill removed by 
a hot bath and a thimbleful of brandy. 
It had been Miss Martin’s idea—this al 
fresco supping. They had whisked two 
bridge tables out where candelabra were 
superfluous. The omelet smoked in a 
platter that had yet to be won perma- 
nently in ladies’ singles by the real 
owner of the pink jacket—although 
Miss Norris had her name registered 
thereon twice. The milk stood in 
trophy flagons ; even the sandwiches re- 
posed on part of the Pleasant Hollow 
collection of prizes. 

The moon, streaking veranda and 
table ; pleasant consciousness of a weary 
matron upstairs, near enough to coat 
the moment with propriety, but sound 
asleep—Hemingway Hunt forgot, 
straightway, why he had journeyed 
thither; failed to remember a motor 
with shattered tires; shoved aside as 
trivial all pondering on Seth Pangburn 
with a county reputation at hazard. 

“Please be honest,” remarked Miss 
Martin. “How did you know who we 
were? I’ve been thinking it over; it 
couldn’t have been from reading the 
newspapers. The Oakford Manor del- 
egation is too small to be noticed among 
the army that is marching up the Hud- 
son.” 

“If I may have a bit more of that 
suffragette omelet, I will tell you,” re- 
plied the contented assemblyman. “You 
see, a man I know in Albany told me 
yesterday that probably you and your 
mother would be coming.” 

“A man,” repeated Miss Martin. 

“T just put two and two together,” 
said Hunt. “And yet I am sure I have 
seen you before somewhere. The man 
who told me you might be coming men- 
tioned your first name. And ever since 
then I’ve been puzzling to know what 
‘Boadicea’ made me think of.” 

“This man friend of yours seems to 
have been very specific.” 

The girl’s tone was chilling. But the 
youthful assemblyman did not notice 
this. 
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‘“Boadicea,” he muttered. ‘I have it. 
First girl on the right, your daisy-chain 
year at Vassar—Nineteen-ten’s Com- 
mencement. I had a cousin in that class 
—Maida Haskins.” 

“You are Maida Haskins’ cousin? 
Then I know, too, why you’ve seemed 
not quite like a stranger. Do you re- 
member when they carried you off the 
field that last Yale game? You struck 
at the substitutes who ran out from 
the side lines. The papers next day 
said that you cried.” 

“Oh, I say!” he interrupted. “It 
wasn’t as bad as that. I suppose I did 
make a bit of a scene. But, honestly, 
I didn’t cry. I like to think that even 
then I was a good sportsman.” 

“A good sportsman.” 

Miss Martin phrased the words after 
him slowly. She half leaned across the 
table. In the shimmer her face was 
earnest. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that you 
men have been drawing on that verbal 
bank account—which is often a myth— 
Every man | 


ever since time began? 
know who drinks too many high balls, 
and gambles away more money than he 
has a right to, thinks he is a good 


sportsman. It’s hating the hypocrisy of 
such things that makes suffragettes out 
of us women who—well, who, because 
we have enough to eat and wear, are 
regarded as foolish when we _ bother 
about anything except having a good 
time. 

“T had as jolly 
sar as any girl ever had. 
could have gone on having nothing else. 
But I just couldn’t be honest and do 
it. This hiking, as they call it, may 
seem crude and unfeminine to you—I 
know you've been labeling us freaks 
from the moment you found us at the 
brook—but it has a big thing behind 
it. You don’t suppose that any of us 

certainly women like mother and me 
—really enjoy it—the being laughed at 
by village loafers, the wearing of yellow 
sashes.” 

She stood up, her hands lacing. 

“Oh, why will even you nice men 
always stare as if we were something 


a four years at Vas- 
I suppose | 
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unclean? I felt your contempt before 
the first match you struck had gone 
out.” 

A tag of half-forgotten verse smote 
young Hunt’s recollection: 

When the captive warrior queen, 
Bleeding ’neath the Roman rods. 

He muttered it very gently, but she 
heard. 

“Cowper would be flattered,” she ex- 
claimed. “I applaud your lyric mem- 
ory, Mr. Hunt. I don’t believe five 
girls at Poughkeepsie know that he 
wrote anything about Boadicea.” 

“You're really wrong about the way 
I stared,” he said. “But there’s no use 
trying to make you believe that. What 
I propose is a round of clock. Moon- 
beams shouldn’t be allowed to go to 
waste. We'll play for—what shall we 
play for?” 

Miss Martin walked to the edge of 
the veranda and surveyed the course. 

“T agree,” she replied. “And I shan’t 
ask for handicapping. I warn you I am 
considered fairly good on the green. 
Let us make this the stake—if | win, 
you'll be responsible for getting us to 
Albany by eleven o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

Something in her manner made young 
Hunt wonder whether she had begun to 
suspect his interest in her tarrying at 
Pleasant Hollow. 

“Perhaps the odds are against me,” 
he laughed. “But, being a good sports- 
man—lI like to think I am a good sports- 
man, as I have said before—I challenge 
you for that P’ll get the put- 
ters.” 

“Bring me a heavy one,” the girl 
said. “I always feel foolish with a 
‘lady-weighted’ club.” 

Senator Pangburn’s scouting decoy 
and Boadicea Martin were all square 
at the fifteenth; they halved the six- 
teenth and seventeenth; the eighteenth 
was a stiff putt in the daytime, but at 
night, with a huge tulip tree splitting 
the moon blur, it was really sending a 
ball to hurdle alternate streaks of white 
and black. Hemingway Hunt putted 
first, and rimmed the cup. 

“It looks like an extra hole,” he an- 


stake. 
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nounced. “But, none the less, I wish 
you luck.” 

The girl bent over the ball and then 
looked up. 

‘Let me ask whether this bet has any- 
thing to do with an oyster supper?” she 
said. “You say you are Maida Has- 
kins’ cousin. I remember that he is in 
politics.” 

“An oyster supper!” he echoed. 
“Why speak of anything so plebeian, 
with memory of that feathery omelet 
fresh?” 

‘Remember you are supposed to be a 
good sportsman,” she warned. “Was 
the man who told you we were coming 
Senator Seth Pangburn, of Wyan- 
dotte ?” 

“The scythed war chariot destroys 
the Roman phalanx!” young Hunt 
groaned. “As a good sportsman, I 
cannot tell a lie. It was Pangburn.” 

“And the stake stands?” 

“The stake stands; but all my fin- 
gers are crossed.” 

“Then Oakford Manor 
Albany in time to remind 
Pangburn of a promise.” 

She ran down her putt so stanchly 
that it tinkled as it dropped into the 
tin. 

He followed her into the house with 
a wry grin; on the landing, putter still 
in hand, she said good night. The lamp 
showed no exultation in her face, how- 


will reach 
Senator 


ever. 

“I’m glad I won, of course, she 
called. “But I’m sorry, too—if you've 
blundered.” 

It really made no difference, he told 
himself, as he turned toward the 


veranda. Pangburn could go to the 
devil! Lock that girl in a room and 
face her scorn afterward 

He piled the flagons upon the tennis 





trophy platter, to stow within Mrs. 
Collins’ neat kitchen. He would sleep 
on the settl—a few sweaters would 


make it sufficiently soft. His foot was 
upon the threshold, when he heard the 


pad of sneakers upon boards. There 


was not time to turn, but at least he did 
not drop the tray as he felt something 
cool at the back of his neck, and obeyed 
a voice which commanded: 
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Go on in, but 
if you let out one holler, there'll be 


“Easy, there, sport! 
things doing!” 

Hemingway Hunt walked as far as 
the table with his burden; behind, the 
rubber soles kept pace. And, although 
cold metal no longer touched his neck, 
he was certain that this was not the 
moment for glancing over his shoulder. 

“Put that stuff down! Now, kinder 
slowlike, right about face!” 

It was a short man who blinked at 
him, short, and wearing a shabby suit of 
chauffeur’s clothing. Held _ steadily 
enough, a bit above the right-hand 
pocket of his greasy Norfolk jacket, 
was a firearm, Hunt knew enough 
about pistols to appreciate that this one 
was automatic, and, therefore, doubly 
dangerous. 

“They told me the place was shut 
up.” The short man whispered his 
complaint. “I listened to a carfull 
telling about it at a road house while I 
was panhandling a meal. What in ’ell 
are you doing here?” 

“Don’t be stupid,” urged the youth- 
ful assemblyman. “There aren’t any 
safes to blow; and you can’t take cham- 
pionship platters and loving cups. 
They're too big to carry. I’m willing 
to pay your way to the next easily 
cracked post office; Warrensburg will 
be about your size. You're a yegg, of 
course ? 

[he short man grinned, as if esteem- 
ing the raillery of his host. 

l y; { you?” he said 
“You're right h about the silver. 
[ wouldn’t have it if you give me a suit 
case to pack it in. It ain’t that. What 
| come for, I’d have been after even if 
they'd told me the place was chock-full 
of dude sports. There’s a women’s 
locker room upstairs, ain’t there? Well, 
there’s something in one of them boxes 
I’m going to git. I didn’t stand chew- 
ing that stale bread and tough meat be- 
side the road-house porch for nothing. 
I heard the girl say she left it here 
herselfi—a ruby bracelet and some 
rings. ‘They’re safe enough till to- 
morrow.’ Them was her words. She 
was going to a dance and couldn't take 


enou 























time to drive back in her buzz cart 
and git them.” 

“You're dreaming,” said Hemingway 
Hunt. 

‘““Mebbe,” croaked the gunman. “But 
I’m hard up for joolry, too. I ain’t 
been able to speak to a high-class fence 
for six months. I’ve been dealing in 
second-story junk. We’re going up- 
stairs, you and I, young feller. And 
we're going up quiet.” 

The short man slid his right arm a 
trifle higher. 

“Yes, we are, sport,” he growled. 
“You’re too big for me to stick up 
while I rope you. I can’t take a chanst 
on that; you might give me a half nel- 
son. So you’re going upstairs with me. 
There’s a girl there. I know that. Ain’t 
I seen you? When we git to the top 
step, I’m going to give her a hail. Then, 
while she’s throwing fits, locked in, 
you’re going to loot them lockers, one 
at a time, while I holds the gun on you. 
C’m’on!” 

He backed to the staircase, waving 
Senator Pangburn’s decoy toward him 
with a revolver muzzle that betrayed 
no hand tremor. Hemingway Hunt fol- 
lowed. He felt more ridiculous than 
afraid. Uppermost, of course, was a 
hope that he might save two women 
from terror in the night. He was pon- 
dering this subject, a bit dully, when the 
short man had beckoned him as far as 
the landing. 

‘‘Now,” said the chauffeur-clothed 
yegg, fumbling with his disengaged fin- 
gers, “I’m going to hand you a match 
and a candle. You light ’em, like a 
good little dude.” 

Hunt wondered that the undersized 
thief did not hear the thump of his 
pulses just then. For the face of Boa- 
dicea Martin splotched the dim-lit back- 
ground—astonished eyes framed by 
loosened hair. Then her arm rose, and 
something bright swept downward. As 
he saw it, he flung himself to the floor, 
knowing what sudden impact must do 
to fingers already pressed upon an auto- 
matic trigger. The shot and a soprano 
shriek sounded almost simultaneously. 
But even as he hugged the planks, he 
felt a surge of gladness, as he realized 
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that the scream had emerged from the 
throat of Mrs. Martin, startled from 
slumber in the chintz-hung guest room; 
the girl had not cried out. 

The short man wriggled upon his 
back. His eyes were rolling, and a red 
smear widened over one ear. Plainly, 
he was harmless for the present. 

“Well played! Colonel Bogey 
couldn’t have done it better!” cried 
Hemingway Hunt, scrambling to his 
feet. 

The girl still grasped a brass-headed 
putter. She stared at the man on the 
floor. 

“T had to—didn’t I?” she asked. “I 
hadn’t been asleep at all, and when | 
heard voices, I 2 

Young Hunt’s nerves were twitter- 
ing as well as those of the distraught 
matron in the guest room, whose ter- 
ror had shrunk to mere moanings. But 
he endeavored to carry off the matter 
jauntily. 

“Tf you had armed your Britons with 
goose-necked putters, your majesty, you 
would have conquered Cesar’s legions,” 
he declaimed. 

Then the man on the floor wriggled 
again, making a feeble effort to touch 
the pistol. Whereupon, his unwilling 
host fell upon him, bore him below, and 
lashed both wrists with buckled straps 
cut from a golf bag. There was no 
need to tie his legs, for Hunt meant to 
sit up and smoke until daylight. Up- 
stairs, the moanings of Miss Martin’s 
mamma had ceased. 


, 





It is lovely at Pleasant Hollow when 
the sun is an hour old. Young Hunt 
prodded the short man into Mrs. Col- 
lins’ kitchen, while he made coffee and 
cut bread into thin, buttered slices. 

“We're going to breakfast, yegg,” he 
announced. “Will you join me in café 
au lait?” 

“What’s the game, young feller?” 
asked the stunted thief. ‘I ain’t caring 
much, at that. When a false alarm gits 
beaten up by a girl with a plaything, 
it’s time to tie the can to him. My 
head’s sore, but it ain’t half as sore as 
I am on myself.” 

“Better drink hearty, yegg, 


, 


’ his host 
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advised. “You and I are going to do 
some walking soon.” 


The sidewalk crowd stared, shortly 
before eleven o'clock, when an ancient 
and mud-splashed carriage deposited 
four persons at the foot of State Street 
hill. Mrs. Collins’ cousin’s boy, amaze- 
ment still painted on his face, clucked to 
his tired nag, and started back to the 
Crossing. He would be scolded, per- 
haps well thrashed, for sending a vale- 
tudinarian mare over thirty miles of 
road; but the ten-dollar bill in his 
pocket would at least establish a partial 
alibi. 

Hemingway Hunt muttered one final 
word of counsel to their captive before 
they moved forward to blend with the 
suffragette host from Manhattan, de- 
bouching up Market Street, dust-cov- 
ered and enthusiastic. 

“Remember, yegg, I'll be marching 
on the curb. And if you make one 
break to get away, I'll pop you with 
your own gun. You can beat it when 
you get to the capitol steps. Now, go 
ahead; wear your sash, like a good lit- 
tle crook.” 

Mrs. Spencer Martin and her daugh- 
ter had not been able to make their own 
frocks presentable for the senate foray. 
Blossom Brook had done its work well. 
So Miss Martin wore the pink-knitted 
jacket and tennis skirt; her mother had 
been outfitted, too, from the club lock- 
ers. The latter’s ankle bothered her, 
but she vowed she would limp up Capi- 
tol Hill. 

“T was a cowardly old woman last 
night, when I locked my door, and 
screamed,” she declared. “I owe pen- 
ance. I'll walk, if I never walk again.” 

“How nice, my dear!” exclaimed one 
of the Manhattan marshals to Miss 
Martin, as the procession formed. 
“You've got a man in your delegation. 
Won't he carry one of our banners?” 

“Say yes, yegg,’ whispered young 
Hunt. 

“All right, all right,”’ grunted the ha- 
rassed little thief, already striped with 
the suffrage yellow and its black slogan. 

It was too bad that a plain-clothes 
detective of the Albany police recog- 
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nized “Stumpy” White, rogues’ gallery 
matinée favorite, as Stumpy toiled man- 
fully past the Hotel Ten Eyck, holding 
aloft a silken blue-and-gold gonfalon. 
It was even worse form when he 
yanked the protesting parader out of 
the ranks, creating consternation among 
the Equal Suffrage League of Harlem, 
who snatched their emblem and indig- 
nantly scurried back to join the ad- 
vance. 

“What's the matter, officer?” asked 
Hunt, pushing his way through the 
press. 

“This crook’s been 
show up inside city limits,” 
tective. 

“It’s a plant; that’s what it is,” wailed 
Stumpy. ‘You’ve framed it up on me.” 

He tore at his yellow sash. 

“Shut up!” counseled the assembly- 
man. “They’ll have to turn you out in 
the morning. And perhaps it is just as 
well to have you locked up overnight. 
The club iockers can be emptied by to- 
morrow.” 

He handed the detective his card. 

“I’m Assemblyman Hunt,” he said. 
“T’ll appear for this man in court.” 

Then he hurried on, to catch up with 
Boadicea Martin and suffrage. 

Senator Seth Pangburn was upon his 
feet, embroidering his vote with his 
wonted five minutes of oratory. 

“This is not a matter for prejudice,” 
he boomed forth. “I come from a com- 
munity where the lawmaker recognizes 
his constituents. If Wyandotte County 


warned not to 
said the de- 


my vote must be 


But Wyan 


1ent 
wants equal suffrage, 
for the measure. 
dotte County does not wish votes for 
Wyandotte County is proud 
You do not 
see them marching up Capitol Hill this 
day, clamoring for privilege that is not 


counted 


women. 
of its wives and mothers. 


wives and 


rivilege 1erTe are he 
I ask you, 


daughters of Wyandotte? 
where are they? They are- 
An attendant in the gallery was ex- 
postulating loudly enough to be heard 
on the floor. The members, glad of an 
excuse for focusing upon things other 
than Pangburnian climacterics, stared 
upward. The Honorable Seth himself 
frowned, and glanced above. What he 
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saw caused him to wilt, as the wild 
flower that has been grasped too long 
by the hot hand of the picnicker. And 
yet there was nothing peculiar to be 
noticed in the gallery; his colleagues 
remarked this as they discussed later 
his sudden change of front; it was only 
a suffragette insisting upon leaning over 
the railing to ogle the sacred process of 
lawmaking. 

“And so—and so,” continued the boss 
of Wyandotte, “I vote aye.” 

He sat down lumpily. 

The measure was beaten; that had 
been a foregone conclusion before Sen- 
ator Pangburn began his vocal pyro- 
technics. None the less, there was re- 
joicing in the ranks of the Manhattan 
host, which had seen one of the cause’s 
chief enemies swing over to their side 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

In the corridors, the Wyandotte boss 
was mobbed by women who wished to 
grasp his hand; three photographers 
tried to induce him to pose, holding the 
gonfalon that had been ruthlessly 


snatched from the grasp of Stumpy 
White, yegg. 
Hemingway Hunt and Miss Martin 


watched the scene smilingly. Appar- 
ently a fifteen-mile drive had cleared up 
many misunderstandings. 

“So you see, Boadicea,” he was say- 
ing, “I’ve tossed away a speakership.” 

“Put it differently,” she suggested. 
“You mean you have exchanged a 
speakership for 

Miss Natica Norris, vice president 
of the Albany Association for Equal 
bore down upon them so 
that Miss Martin did not 


Franchise, 
suddenly 
finish, 

“Hello, Hemmy,” she called. ‘““Wasn’t 
that march up the hill splendid?” 

Her glance began to include Miss 
Martin—whom she did not know—Miss 
Martin’s pink-knitted jacket and tennis 
regalia. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said, after 
the young assemblyman had consum- 
mated introductions. “But do you mind 
if I feel in the right-hand pocket of that 
jacket ?” 
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Miss Boadicea Martin colored, a hue 
beside which the pink yarn paled. 

“Not at all,” she murmured. 

Miss Norris thereupon produced a 
knotted handkerchief, with an ““N” em- 
broidered on it in blue. 

“T feel dreadfully annoying,” she pro- 
tested, “but, you see, I left them tied up 
while I played that last round at Pleas- 
ant Hollow.” 

“T know what’s inside, Natica,” said 
young Hunt. “There’s a ruby bracelet 
and some rings.” 

“Correct,” exclaimed Miss Norris. 
“And here they are!” 

“T hope ” began Miss Martin, in 
a troubled voice. 

“Oh, I'll explain to Natica,” laughed 
the assemblyman. “She doesn’t imagine 
we were trying to get away with the 
loot. I am only wondering what 
Stumpy White would say if he knew 
he’d been next door to that bric-a-brac 
all the time. There’s Pangburn, buck- 
ing the center.” 

He left Miss Martin recounting the 
Pleasant Hollow incident to Miss Nor- 
ris, and drew the red-faced Wyandotte 
boss into a cloakroom. 

“You double-crossed me,” sputtered 
Pangburn. 

“No, I didn’t,” the young man cor- 
rected. “I lost a bet.” 

“You've lost something bigger than 
a bet,’ the senator snorted. 

“Oh, you mean the speakership,” said 
Hunt. “Yes, of course I know that. I 
told Boadicea that as soon as she came 
down from the gallery.” 

“You told Boadicea! Huh! You're 
calling her by her first name, are you?” 

“Yes,” Hemingway Hunt replied. 
“Why not? I’m going to call her by my 
last name pretty soon.” 

Wyandotte County’s Pooh-Bah eyed 
his young and untrustworthy ally stu- 
pidly. Then he seemed to understand. 
He put out a hamlike hand. 

“Huh!” he rumbled. “Congratula- 
tions !” 

“Congratulate Stumpy White,” said 
Hunt. “He did it.” 

“Who’s Stumpy White?’ 
Honorable Seth Pangburn. 


’ 


asked the 

















aS TIIEY had been sitting together 
ig in silence for some minutes 
when Helen Marpleson heard 
the doctor’s tread on the 
stairs; then, rising from her 
chair, and with her finger held to her 
lips, she motioned for Arthur Moberly 
to leave the room at once. When he 
had gone, she sank down again among 
the cushions, one palm nursing her 
chin. 

Doctor Camberwell entered noise- 
lessly and came briskly across the vel- 
vet carpet toward her, his eyes meet- 
ing hers with a glance that was more 
friendly than professional. And Helen 
rose, standing directly in front of her 
chair, like an exquisitely carved statue. 






“What have you to tell me?” she 
asked, as he stopped and stood facing 
her. 

Nothing that you don’t know al- 
I dy,” he replied gvently “We can 
onl it: tl eT Is n thing else to be 
done 


“Until Wednesday—to-morrow ?” 
wf 

She swallowed hard; the words came 
with difficulty. 

“And then Horace will—see again?” 

“T am confident of the success of the 
operation- —yes, Mrs. Marpleson,” 

She lifted her head, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. There was something in the 
movement that suggested a drowning 
man struggling for air. 

“He will see and—paint again!” she 
said, half to herself, and seemingly 
oblivious of the physician. 





Camberwell took one limp hand and 
pressed it between his two huge palms. 
He was a little old-fashioned, fairly 
mid-Victorian, but hé was also world- 
famous. And he had known Horace 
Marpleson since boyhood. For Hor- 
ace’s wife he had always entertained 
the deepest respect, almost veneration, 


because she was Horace’s wife. He 
was that sort of man. Now her si- 
lence chilled him a little, but he 


thought he understood; he understood 
so much about the body, and so little 
about the soul! 

“You brave little woman!” he said; 
and then, again: “I think I under- 
stand exactly hdw you feel, my dear. 
Remember, neither one of you is more 
anxious for to-morrow than I myself. 


There! It will be all right Horace 
will see and p int rain.” 

But Helen id nothi looking 
across his houl ler t the « | osite wall. 
And Camberwell, misinterpreting. her 
silence, started afresh his nerve-racking 


chatter. If he would only keep still— 


or go! 

“Whenever I have seen one of your 
husband’s pictures—and he has been 
kind enough to send me one or two 
at different times—I have almost wept 
to think of his enforced idleness now. 
But that, thank God, will end to-mor- 


row. Horace_will see again—— 
“And paint!” finished Helen, with 
a little smile and a nod. 
“Exactly!” He turned and started 


toward the door, then came back, still 
bursting with cheerfulness, and patted 




















her arm gingerly, as if she had been 
a baby or a trained lioness. “Don't 
fret—or allow Horace to fret. _ The 
next twenty-four hours will be the 
hardest of all—the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn,’ you know. Well, 
good-by, my dear Mrs. Marpleson. I 





shall be here to-morrow at noon, 
promptly.” 

“Doctor Camberwell ie She 
started after him, her arms out- 


stretched, her voice almost shrill. 

“Yes?” He was waiting at the door. 

“You are—sure?”’ 

“Of the success of the operation? 
My dear Mrs. Marpleson, I have given 
my best e 

“Are you sure?” she demanded, with 
an impatient little gesture. 

Then he became suddenly as terse as 
she. 

“IT am!” 

“Horace will have the use of his eyes 
again? He will be able to return to 
his studio?” 

“Yes. When the bandages are re- 
moved to-morrow, Horace Marpleson’s 
eyes will be as good as they ever were. 
But they must not be touched until to- 
morrow—and by no one but me!” 

“Did you tell*Horace that?” 

“T explained everything fully to him 
—yes, Mrs. Marpleson.” 

She relaxed a little, her breathing 
became easier, and she moved a little 
to one side, as if to go back to her 
chair. 

“We—Horace and 
have been very careful,’ she observed 
“He has never left his dark room, 
never has there been so much as a 
candlelight in there, during the two 
weeks you have kept him a prisoner.” 
Her voice rose a note, and she clasped 
her hands for a brief moment. “Oh, 
it must be well!” she cried. ‘He has 
been so patient—and so lonely without 
his work!” 

“He will live to enjoy it again—and 
more than ever before because of this,” 





[—ev ery be dy !__ 


said Doctor Camberwell. 
“Do you think so?” asked Helen 
slowly. “Yes, yes, of course he will; 


you’re right! Good-by!” 
“T will be here at noon, promptly, to 
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remove the bandages,” cried the physi- 
cian, with a return to his professional 
cheerfulness. “Don’t fret—don’t allow 
him to fret. In forty-eight hours Hor- 
ace will have returned to his job of 
making a Corot look like a chromo. 
Good-by, my dear!” 

At last he was gone. She heard his 
footsteps in the hard-wood corridor, 
and breathed a sigh of relief. Sinking ~ 
down on a couch, she buried her face 
in the pillows, and for several minutes 
lay there very quiet, thinking intently. 
Presently she got up and went to the 
balcony, just outside of the window. 
Moberly saw her, tossed aside his cig- 


arette, and came hurrying into the 
room. 
“T saw him drive off in his auto. 


What did he say, dearest?” he cried, 
coming toward her with outstretched 
arms. 

For a second Helen ignored his ques- 
tion and stood looking him steadily in 
the eyes. He was very handsome and 
very young, and he didn’t know a 
water color from a lithograph. His 
very eagerness now, as he stood there, 
waiting for her, made her smile. He 
was not a man who would ever let his 
brain interfere with his heart. 
~ “Camberwell says when the bandages 
are removed to-morrow, Horace’s eyes 
will be as good as they ever were,” she 
told him at last. “He will be able to 
continue his painting.” 

“Nell!” His arms caught her to 
him, ‘You—will——” 

She nodded, quite soberly, without 
speaking. 

“You'll 
whispered. 
to making yours happy. 
me, don’t you, dearest? 
ing I won’t do! And afterward 

She silenced him with her hand. 

“T have never asked you to marry 
me—afterward,” she said. 

But you know P 

She covered his lips with her finger 
tips. He had never seemed so youth- 
ful, nor had she ever felt so strangely, 
so almost maternal, toward him. 

“Do you mean that Marpleson will 


never regret it, Nell!’ he 
“T’ll devote my entire life 
You believe 
There is noth- 
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refuse to get a divorce?” asked Mo- 
berly, after a pause. 

“I am sure he won't!” she replied. 
“He will get it at once—and quietly— 
when he—knows. Then he will be 
free to turn this house into a studio 
if he so desires.” 

“A crowd of women with short hair 
and men with long hair i 

“They are his friends! 








” 


she cut in 


calmly. 
“Of course! Not my kind!” 
She moved restlessly around the 


room twice, and then sat down at a 
writing desk, picking up a pen and gaz- 
ing stoically at a sheet of note paper. 
In succession, she took up three pieces 
of the paper and scrawled rapidly 
across the top of each; then she tore 
them to bits and cast them into a reed 
basket. 

“As you go out, send Tolcott to me,” 
she said at last over her shoulder to 
Moberly. 

He rose at once without embarrass- 
ment. 

“T’ll return at six. 
he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Dearest 

“Don’t forget Tolcott. I will write 
the letter to Horace now, if you don’t 
mind. Then [ shall give it to Tolcott 
with instructions not to deliver it to 
Mr. Marpleson until to-morrow after- 
She turned her cheek for him 


You'll be ready ?” 





noon.” 


to kiss. “T’ll be re idy it six \u 
voir 

Helen was still busy at the desk 
when Mrs. Tolcott entered the room 
She was a tall, angular woman, with 
an Old Dominion heart and a New 


England face. She had been Horace 
Marpleson’s nurse, and now she was 
their housekeeper. She stood grimly 
erect, just inside the door, waiting for 
Helen to speak, and Helen found her 
forbidding countenance as unpleasant 

f had been Doctor Camber- 
well’s professional cheerfulness. 

“T have a letter for you, Tolcott,” 
she said at last. “You see it is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Marpleson, and I want 
you to take charge of it and give it to 


to tace as 
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him after Doctor Camberwell has re- 


moved the bandages—to-morrow. Not 
before then—after the doctor has gone 
to-morrow. Here it is.” 

Mrs. Tolcott took the thick, creamy 
envelope in her hands, but her eyes 
never left Helen’s face. Helen seemed 
to feel them burning her flesh, for she 
turned her back to the woman and 
busied herself with the stationery 
spread out before her. 

“Is that all, ma’am?” said the house- 
keeper presently. 

“Yes. Deliver the letter to Mr. Mar- 
pleson after Doctor Camberwell has 
left him to-morrow. You know, of 
course, that the operation unquestion- 
ably is a success? Mr. Marpleson will 
see again——”’ 

“And paint pictures!” added Mrs. 
Tolcott, her features brightening for a 
second, 

“Yes, paint pictures. That is all! 
Keep the note safely until to-morrow.” 

The housekeeper moved _ gravely 
across the room and out of the door. 
A moment later, she entered again, 
as quietly as she had left. Helen was 
sitting at the desk, with her arms 
stretched out before her and her head, 
face down, buried in tH®ir depths. Mrs. 
Tolcott’s features hardened; she 
clasped the letter firmly in her hand 
and hurried away. 


IT, 


Marpleson was sitting in a 
morris chair in a dimmed to 
shadowy grayness, talking art to an 
uninterested trained nurse, when Mrs. 
Tolcott stepped noiselessly across the 
threshold. 

“What is it?” he asked, as the young 
woman stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence. 

oe i8. t,o” 

“The housekeeper.’ 

Both women spoke at once. 

Marpleson nodded to the nurse. 

“Leave me with Mrs. Tolcott for a 
moment, please,” he “She will 
ring when I want you again.” 

Then, as the nurse made a joyful es- 
cape, Mrs. Tolcott came forward until 


Hor ice 


room 


said. 














she stopped directly in front of Mar- 
pleson’s chair. 

“What is it, Tolly?” The old, boyish 
name for her slipped out unnoticed. 
“Sit down—yes! Now, then, fire away. 
Any trouble—with the servants? Miss 
Clarke is gone?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Marpleson, there’s 
no trouble with the servants, but—I 
don’t know what to do—I don’t for the 
life of me!” 

“About what, Tolly ?” 

She was silent for a minute or two, 
then: 

“Mr. Horace, I’ve known you ever 
since you were a little chap about so 
high.” She placed one hand, palm out, 
about two feet above the floor, without 
realizing the futility of such an ac- 
tion. But the man, sensing what she 
had done, smiled, though he made no 
spoken sign. “You were always my 
boy, Mr. Horace, what with your 
mother leaving you and the colonel so 
young and sudden a 


” 








“I know, Tolly.”. He reached out 
for her hand, his voice not quite 
steady. “You’ve been a—a brick!” 


She rocked gently to and fro, one 
hand clutching at her bosom, although 
she promptly clasped it in her lap when 
he turned his head squarely toward 
her; Mrs. Tolcott never quite fully ap- 
preciated his blindness. 

“T don’t know what to do,” 
tered, sotto voce. 

“Tell me everything!” 
son then, very gently. 

“You know what you are to me, Mr. 
Horace.” All the cold North had gone 
from her face, leaving only the South 
and whole-hearted devotion behind. 
“T wouldn’t see you come to harm for 
all the world. Your happiness is mine. 
[ beg your pardon 

Her voice snapped like a twig, be- 
coming again as brittie as glass. It 
is hard to keep laid New England an- 
cestry. 

“Tolly,” said Marpleson, under- 
standing at once, “you’ve been a real 
fairy godmother to me, even a second 
mother.” 

The tears came into the corners of 
her eyes, and she wiped them away 
10 


she mut- 


said Marple- 
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slyly, when she thought herself unob- 


served. For a few minutes longer she 
struggled for composure; then she 
drew out the letter from the bosom of 
her gown. 


“Tf I wasn’t sure there was some- 
thing—wrong, Mr. Horace,” — she 


sighed, placing it in his hand. “I don’t 
know why I think so, but, somehow, | 
do. Maybe if I give it to you now és 

Marpleson’s fingers closed — tightly 
around the creamy envelope. 

“Tt is a letter—from whom, Tolly?” 
he demanded. 

“From Mrs. Marpleson, sir.” 

“For whom?” 

“Why—for you.” 

“Then why didn’t you give it to me 
at once?” His voice rose, a trifle im- 
patient. 

“Mrs. Marpleson said, when she 
gave it to me, that I wasn’t to deliver 
it to you until to-morrow, after the 
doctor had left, sir.” 

He was silent, grave, a man with 
maimed eyes, and an unread letter 
from his wife which he kept twirling in 
his hands. 

“T hope I haven’t done any wrong, 
Mr. Horace Wg 

“It’s all right, Tolcott.” 

“Mrs. Marpleson said not to give it 
to you until to-morrow after the band- 
ages were removed, but 

“Never mind.” 

“She looked so—so terrible when she 











told me, Mr. Horace—I was afraid— 
for you!” 

Thank you, Tolcott.”’ 

‘l am ready to step out as soot 
Mrs. Marpleson can arrange for 


another housekeeper——” 

“That’s nonsense, Tolly. You know 
we can’t get along without you.” 

He was silent again, thinking, schem- 
ing, putting two and two together, and 
frightened, sick, when the result 
showed three. An awful nausea seized 
him; he stood up, turning his back to 
the old woman, as if afraid she might 
read his mind. 

“What time is it?” 
ently. 

“Half past four, sir.” 

“Ts my wheel chair in the room?’ 


he asked pres- 
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“Yes, Mr. Marpleson.” 

“If you'll bring it here—or take me 
to it—— Thank you, Tolly. It’s 
wretchedly inconvenient to have to get 
around in the dark all the time, you 
know.” 

“Oh, Mr. Horace 

“Hush! Now, then, Tolly, I want 
you to roll me and the chair out in the 
garden. Use the side door.” 





“But Doctor Camberwell said——” 
“He said I mustn’t touch these band- 
ages. Can you manage the chair 


alone ?” 

She began to whimper. 

“T wouldn’t dare take you out of the 
dark room without permission, Mr. 
Horace. If Mrs. Marpleson knew 
of it ¥ 

“If Mrs. Marpleson knew you had 
given me this letter, Tolcott i 

“T’ll speak to Miss Clarke, sir.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. It 
won't hurt my eyes in the garden, in 
the summerhouse where it’s cool and 
green. If I keep the bandages on tight, 
Tolly 4s 

Still protesting, she caught hold of 
the chair, and began to push it care- 
fully toward the door. “Side entrance,” 
he cautioned; and, “I thought the doc- 
tor said no sunlight,’ she muttered. 
The rubber-tired wheels made no sound, 
and Mrs. Tolcott moved in fleece-lined 
bedroom slippers. And at this hour the 
servants were occupied with their own 
pleasures belowstairs. 

The house stood in the middle of a 
small park, and through the trees one 
could glimpse the Hudson, winding in 
and out like a silver ribbon. It was 
August, and the sun shone like a ball 
of gold, but the day was made deli- 
ciously cool by the river breezes. 
Straight to the summerhouse Mrs. Tol- 
cott wheeled the man, and then, plac- 
ing the chair with his back to the west, 
she stepped aside and waited. 

“One thing more, Tolly,”’ Marple- 
son said. “It is quite likely that Mr. 
Moberly will drop in this afternoon— 
to tea, you know. I want you to meet 
him when he comes—before Mrs. Mar- 
pleson sees him, Tolly—and send him 
here to me.” 











She caught a blossoming vine with 
her hand and steadied herself, weak 
and pale with fright. 

“Mr. Moberly, sir?” 

“Yes. Bring him here tome. That’s 
all. Only don’t mention a word of this 
to anybody. Say to Miss Clarke that I 
wish to be alone in my room. If Mrs. 
Marpleson inquires—but that’s hardly 
likely.” 

Then, when he heard the swish of 
her skirts and the patter of her feet on 
the gravel path, and knew he was 
alone, Horace Marpleson let his head 
sink forward on his chest, and a half 
groan, half oath, escaped him. 

He was thirty-seven, a tall, slim man 
with tapering, artist’s fingers, and a 
grave, bearded face. His eyes had 
been his best feature; now they were 
swathed in linen and gauze. His mouth 
was hidden by a mustache, and his hair 
was straight and thick and brown. A\l- 
together, he looked like a professional 
man, most people would have guessed 
a physician. 

Independently wealthy, he had been 
painting in water color since his col- 
lege days. He had never done any- 
thing worth while until two years ago, 
when a seascape of his had found a 
place in the London Academy. The 
same year the Paris Salon*had awarded 
him high honors, and his friends, even 
the most skeptical of them, had been 
just beginning to believe strongly in his 
future when.the accident had occurred 
that had robbed him of his sight and 
of his career at the same moment. 

Strangely enough, Marpleson had al- 
ways declared that this blindness was 
only temporary, a sort of interlude, and 
that later on he would take up his 
work where he had been forced to lay 
it aside. Far from becoming morose, 
he had remained calm, even cheerful, 
through the two years of enforced idle- 
ness. It was Helen who had fretted, 
had called in innumerable specialists, 
until Horace at last, in self-protection, 
had tabooed all doctors until Camber- 
well returned from Europe. And Cam- 
berwell was about to succeed where the 
others had failed. 

All this Marpleson recalled as he sat 
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there in the summerhouse waiting for 
Arthur Moberly. He had never seen 
Moberly, for the man had come into 
their lives after they had left New 
York at the time of the accident and 
moved to the Marpleson place on the 
Hudson, so that Horace might have the 
benefit of the air and the sunshine. 
But Helen had told him that their 
neighbor was merely a boy, and he 
knew only that he came often to the 
house, laughed a great deal, told stories 
of odd experiences in South America, 
and played tennis with Helen through 
many a lazy afternoon. And Marple- 
son had come to like the boy because 
of his gayety and youth. 

It seemed to him that he must have 
sat there for hours before he heard the 
sound of footsteps on the gravel path 
again. As a matter of fact, it was 
not yet six o’clock, and the sun was still 
high in the sky. Marpleson raised his 
head, listened, and then called: 

“Is that you, Moberly?” 

“Why, yes,” came the answer. 
“What are you doing out here? I 
thought old Camberwell said 

“Then you know what he said? Sit 
down, Moberly.” 

The boy sat down and reached in his 
pocket fora cigarette. 

“Tl understood,” he said, after a si- 
lence, “that you were to keep in the 
dark until after Camberwell took off 
the bandages to-morrow. The light’s 
pretty strong, even here in the summer- 
house. Does Nell——” 

“T beg your pardon?” cut in Marplk 
on quickly, but evenly. 

Moberly remained silent. 

“What I want you to do for me, Mo- 
berly,” said the older man then, “is 
to read a letter I have just received. I 
don’t care to bother Miss Clarke, so I 
asked Mrs. Tolcott to send you here 
to me the moment you came. Will you 
do this for me?” 

“Why, certainly!” said the boy, not 
without a tinge of embarrassment. 

Marpleson handed him the thick, 
creamy envelope without a word. 

Moberly stared fascinated at the fine, 
delicate penmanship, and the color 
swept his face from chin to brow, in 





a hot, angry wave. The cigarette 
dropped unnoticed from his lips; he 
moistened them with his tongue, and 
closed his eyes for one agonizing mo- 
ment. Then he grasped at a bare pos- 
sibility, aiming at a ruse; but he lacked 
finesse, being only a boy in a man’s 
hands. 

“I’m not sure it is just a—a_ nice 
thing to do,” he stammered. ‘Why not 
wait until to-morrow—when you say 
you may read for yourself? Do you— 
know whom it is from?” 

ve a 

The boy bit his under lip. 

“It is from Mrs. Marpleson,” added 
her husband quietly. ‘Please break 
the seal and read what she has to say.” 

Moberly’s hands trembled so that he 
was ashamed even before a blind man. 
He almost tore one corner off in his 
clumsiness, and then dropped the sheet 
of note paper to the ground after he 
had drawn it from the envelope. And 
all the time Marpleson waited, saying 
nothing. 

“You're quite sure you want me to 
read this?’ Moberly asked. “It seems 
such an ungentlemanly thing- 

“Ungentlemanly, did you say?” 
caught up Marpleson. 

The boy fumbled with the paper, 
making as much noise as possible. 

“Better you than Mrs. Tolcott or 
Miss Clarke, I think,” said the husband, 





when the other didn’t reply. “I am 
waiting.” 
Moberly be gan ina low, harsh voice 
\ Dear Hor [ think you will un 
derstand what | mean when I say that I have 
been < sidering this step for a long, long 
time. | am going away 


“That's all it is. Mrs. Marpleson 
writes to say she is going away—to 
visit an old school chum—in—in Bos- 
ton. I am sure it will wait until to- 
morrow. And now, if you will excuse 
me—lI’ve an engagement at six 6 

Marpleson stood up, feeling his way 
to the door of the summerhouse, where 
he stopped and faced about. 

“Then you won't read my letter to 
me?” he asked. 

“Sorry—lI haven't time. You see, 
I’ve an engagement——” 
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“Then please come here and unfasten 
these bandages for me. I'll read it my- 
self,” said Marpleson calmly. 

Moberly crouched back, as if from 
a blow. 

“Come!” insisted Marpleson. “You 
wouldn’t read a 

“T can’t!” said the boy then, and his 
voice ended in a groan. “You know 
well enough what Camberwell told us. 
if any light gets to your eyes before to- 
morrow noon, when he himself will re- 
move those bandages—Marpleson, it’s 
—suicide—or worse!” 

“No!” The older man shook his 
head slowly, but with unmistakable em- 
phasis. “There are greater dangers 
than the loss of sight or even suicide, 
Moberly, and I want to be able to ward 
them off. Come, cut these stitches. 
You have a knife?’ 

The boy sank down on the bench 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“I can’t!” he said, in a whisper. “I 
can’t do it!” 

Marpleson came over slowly, hands 
outstretched, and stopping beside him, 
placed his hand upon his shoulder. 
And when he spoke, there was no an- 
ger in his voice, only determination; 
his words came even and collected. 

“There’s a train from here at six-ten 
for New York,” he said. “I want you 
to take it. From New York, you are 
to go back to South America. Send me 
a cable from there. That’s all—go!” 

Moberly jumped up, tingling with re- 
sentment, 

‘“T’m not a child!” he blurted out. 

“No, a child wouldn’t do some of the 
things you are capable of doing,” re- 
plied Marpleson. “Neither would a 
man, a real man. You are merely a 
boy who doesn’t understand. That is 
why I am sending you off to South 
America.” 

“Suppose I refuse to go?” 

“You dare not—after refusing to 
read that letter!” 

Moberly was silent. He had never 
looked more boyish than he did now, 
with his yellow hair tossed on end, his 
mouth working convulsively, and his 
hands held tight at his side and 
clenched. Suddenly he lifted his miser- 
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able eyes and gazed at the blind man 
standing there in front of him. 

“Marpleson,” he cried, “you—you 
know?” 

“Know what?” 

“About the letter. You do! You 
knew all the time.” 

“I wasn’t sure,” he answered slowly. 

“But now 

“Now | am.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to ship you back to South 
America.” 

Moberly moved uneasily, _ half 
ashamed, half defiant. 

“It isn’t her fault, you know!” he 
cried at last. And then, as Marpleson 
didn’t answer: “It is your own. If 
we had gone, the blame would have 
been on you alone. You don’t under- 
stand women.” Unconsciously the 
boy’s head went up. ‘You may know 
all about pictures, but—you are selfish, 
you neglected her, and then 

“Neglect! You accuse me of— 
that!” exclaimed Marpleson. 

“Yes, I do. First in New York 
where you spent half of your time away 
from home in your studio, finding 
friends among a crowd of so-called bo- 
hemians, women who smoke and drink 
and men who do neither. I know!” 

“Helen told you ?” 

“T know! Then, after the accident, 
when you were forced to give up your 
painting and come here, you chose a 
nurse who had studied art in the Bos- 
ton schools. Even here, your wife was 
an outsider.” 

“T didn’t want to chain her down in 
a sick room,” said Marpleson, half to 
himself. “As for art, Miss Clarke 
doesn’t know the .<st meaning of the 
word. She would insist just as quickly 
that she could talk hypnotism to a pa- 
tient—and know as much about it as 
she does art. Besides, there was you. 
I believed yeu to be a gentleman, Mo- 
berly. And I couldn’t play tennis or 
golf.” 

The boy lit another cigarette and 
smoked nervously, keeping his face 
turned from the blind man, sick and 
ashamed. 

“And so,” continued Marpleson, nod- 
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ding his head thoughtfully, “my wife 
was going away with you because my 
heart was wrapped up in my work—is 
that it?” 

Moberly said nothing. 

“A few simple pictures, only one or 
two worthy of that name really, have 
come between my wife and me!” He 
passed his hand wearily across his face. 
“My God!” he muttered. 

The boy spoke then. 

*We—she—wouldn’t have—have 
gone away if Camberwell’s opera- 
tion wasn’t going to be a success, you 
know. Nell—Mrs. Marpleson only 
said yes after she learned that you 
would be able to continue your painting 
ina short time. When Camberwell told 
her positively you would see again, then 
she consented. You know you will be 
able to take up your career again, Mar- 
pleson. You'll have your studio * 

The older man laughed loudly, a 
harsh, ringing sound without mirth. 

“So you want to give me a picture in 
place of a wife! God, you are a boy!” 

“I’m twenty-five!” 

“And I’m thirty-seven, and Helen— 
is as old as you are.” 

Moberly rose and began to walk up 
and down the little summerhouse. 

“You don’t understand,’ he com- 
plained. “All along the big interest in 
your life has been pictures. There has 
never been anything in mine, nor will 
there ever be, but—her. She will al- 
ways come first, not only the big inter 
, but the only interest. Don’t you 
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“Ne.” said Marple on, “I’ve been 
blind.” 

“IT didn’t—mean that!’ stammered 
the boy, flushing. 

“No? Well, to-morrow my eyes will 
be open again, my sight will be restored. 
[ think you had better go now, Mober- 
ly, if you want to catch that six-ten 
train.” 

“I’m not sure that I want to,” the 
boy muttered. 

“| think you do,” said Marpleson 
“And you won’t have to go back to the 
house, of course. There’s a short cut 
through the park, I believe. That’s the 
safer way.” 
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Something in the man’s voice com- 
pelled him to obey. He tossed aside his 
cigarette, beat his trousers with an auto 
cap, and then, suddenly, moved toward 
the door, head down, like a chastised 
schoolboy. 

“Good-by,” said Marpleson. 

Moberly’s voice came almost in a 
whisper : 

“Good-by. I guess you think- 

He didn’t finish the sentence. On 
the terrace of the house a woman had 
appeared, and Moberly turned quickly 
and started along the bypath through 
the park. 
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The moment he was alone, Marple- 
son began to fumble with the bandages 
that covered his eyes. They were 
knotted and twisted, sewed securely at 
the back with very fine stitches, so that 
it was almost impossible to get at the 
end of the linen. At last he was forced 
to give it up with his bare fingers—and 
all the time he could hear the patter of 
footsteps moving swiftly down the 
gravel path straight toward the sum- 
merhouse. It was then he thought of 
his penknife. 

He began to feel very tired before 
he was through. The strain was on the 
nerves as well as the flesh, and it is no 
easy feat to keep one’s hands raised 
above one’s head, tearing and cutting 
at an unseen obstacle for ten minutes 
or so. When he felt the bandage give, 
then unwind in his hands, he ss 
bench exhausted, while 
the sweat stood out in beads across his 
forehead. 

“Horace!” 

He pulled away the linen and gauze, 
flinging the bandages into a corner, and 
then sat very erect, eyes wide, un- 
blinking, gazing straight at the door. 

“Horace, are you there?” 

“Yes, in the summerhouse,” he an- 
swered. 

With a little scream, she came run- 
ning forward, then stopped, leaning 
against the woodwork, her eyes terri- 
fied, her lips moving without speech. 

“Come in, Helen,” he said. 
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“Horace!” It was half a moan, half 
a plea. “What has happened? Tell 
me! Your eyes Has Doctor 
Camberwell been here?” 

“No.” 

She came toward him very pale, very 
frightened, and he gazed at her with 
eyes that never wavered. 

“What have you done?” she cried. 
“If Camberwell hasn’t been here 
Did Miss Clarke Oh, speak!” 

“I’ve been blind too long, it seems,” 
Marpleson answered then. ‘‘This after- 
noon a letter came for me. I couldn’t 
read it—and I couldn't give it to Miss 
Clarke or Mrs. Tolcott - 

“Why, I 

“Hush! So I came here—and sent 
for Arthur Moberly. He glanced at it, 
told me it was to say you were leaving 
to visit old school friends in Boston— 
but refused point-blank to finish it. 
After that there was nothing to do but 
I am glad you have come, Helen. 
Will you read your letter to me?” 

He reached in his jacket pocket, 
fished out the double sheet of creamy 
note paper, and handed it to her with- 
out a word. Helen glanced at it, then 
at him. 

“You ask me to read it?” she almost 
whispered. 

“If you will, please.” 

She made a quick, expressive gesture 
of despair. 

“Camberwell warned you!” she 
moaned. “Oh, God, what have you 
done! He said not to touch the band 
age, not to expose your eyes to the 
faintest light—until to-morrow noon!” 

He stretched out his hand gropingly. 

“There are worse things in this 
world than being blind,” he said gently. 

‘But your pictures, Horace?” 

“T have been very happy here without 
them,” he replied. 

Then she covered her face with her 
hands, and her slender figure shook 
with silent weeping. 

“Will you read me my letter, Helen?” 
he asked, after a brief pause. 

“Horace!” she sobbed. 

“Never mind.” 
“If Tolcott had not given you that 
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letter until to-morrow—which is what 
I told her to do = 

“Tolly nursed me when I was a 
youngster, Helen. She was my mother 
after my own mother died.” 

“T know. And she knew! I read 
it in her eyes when I gave her the let- 
ter. I might have known! Horace, | 
had written in my letter that I was 
going to leave you—to your career. | 
am going away with Arthur Moberly.” 

After her he repeated, in a sort of 
daze: “With Moberly!” 

“T’m not your kind,” she went on, 
with a rush; “I don’t know anything 
about pictures or colors or painting—I 
am like’ Doctor Camberwell—I don't 
know a Corot from a chromo. And in 
your studio I am only an intruder. 
When all your friends—those men and 
women who did things—got together 
and talked and talked and talked—art, 
always art, nothing but art—I could 
only sit still, afraid to venture more 
than an occasional ‘yes’ or ‘no’—a bull 
in a china store! Even when we came 
here, there was Miss Clarke « 

“T have explained to you about Miss 
Clarke,” he interposed. “She knows 
nothing about pictures—except those of 
the popular illustrators.” 

“Then Arthur Moberly came,” Helen 
continued, scarcely hearing his words. 
“And the first time I met him, here in 
the library, at tea—you and Camber- 
well and Miss Clarke were talking pic- 
tures, as usual—he crept over to my 
chair and asked me if Millais was the 
name of a new Argentine dance I 
could have kissed him!” 

“He knew better,” frowned Marple- 
son. 

“Yes. But his words echoed my 
thoughts exactly. I was so tired of 
pre-Raphaelites and—and the whole of 
it! Horace, you should never have 
married me.” 

“T loved you,” he said simply. “I 
am sorry that I have spoiled your life.” 

She shook her head. 

“It seems that I have upset yours. I 
am sure you will be happier with your 
own kind, with your work and your 
studio—and without me. That is what 
I told you in—in the letter. I have 
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been thinking of—of going away for 
a long time, but not until I was sure 
that Camberwell’s operation would be 
successful did I really consent. Then, 
when I knew you would have your 
work to go bagk to—and need me no 
longer. * 

The man with the fixed, staring eyes 
gave a sigh of utter relief. 

“You wouldn’t leave me while I was 
blind—you meant that, Helen?” he said. 

“Ves.” 

“Blind I keep you; with my sight I 
regain my pictures?” 

“Ye—es.” 

“T thought so. That is why I dis- 
obeyed Camberwell’s orders and took 
the bandages from my eyes to-day, out 
in the bright sunshine.” 

“You mean? Horace, my dear——” 

“No sacrifice was too great that 
would keep you with me—even an un- 
willing captive. You see | am selfish 
to the last, thinking only of myself, 
Helen. But I love you.” 

Her words came in a slow, strange 
whisper : ‘Loves me—better than his 
pictures !” 

“My whole thought was to make you 
proud of me,” he said, after a brief si- 
lence. “You once remarked that a man 
who did no work Well, it had 
never been necessary for me to earn 
a dollar before I spent it, Helen. I 
had never given it a thought. Up to 
that time I had painted a little to please 
myself, pictures that | gave away or 
burned. But then, after you said—that 








Che following year I exhibited at 
the London Academy and, 1n the spring 
at the Paris Salon. I was hoping to 


win America when—when my eyes 
went back on me. I wanted to prove 
to you that your husband wasn’t merely 
a drone.” 

She dropped on her knees beside his 
chair, burying her face in his jacket. 
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“If we had only known—each 
other,” she sobbed. 

His hand sought her head and gently 
stroked her thick, dark hair; and when 
he spoke, his voice was very even, very 
calm. 

“Arthut Moberly is going to New 
York to-night, and later he will return 
to South America. I don’t know when 
the steamer sails, but it is quite likely 
that he will have to remain in New 
York several days. Do you want to 
join him?” 

“Would you 
wistfully. 

“Care!” he echoed—that was all, and 
enough. “You see, Helen,” he added, 
evenly again, “I have been deceiving 
you—for the last half hour. If it is 
only my sight that stands between you 
and ‘happiness, why, I want you to go 
—with Moberly. For the light is in my 
eyes again—in spite of myself.” 

She straightened up, gazing into his 
face. 

“You can see!’’ she cried. 

“Yes. I disobeyed Camberwell, but 
—I can see. I have seen ever since you 
came into the summerhouse. I can see 
a little scar, like a rose petal, on your 
right temple, which wasn’t there—be- 
fore.” 

“T never told you because I was 

afraid you would worry,” she said. “It 
happened in the automobile accident 
when you were—injured.” 
Chere was a little silence. For sev- 
eral minutes neither of them spoke a 
word, the man watching the woman 
with eyes made eloquent with love. 
Phen he put out his arms and raised her 
to her feet 

“Helen!” he said, in a whisper. 

She clung to him heavily, as if she 
would never let him go. 

“How blind we have been!” she 
cried. 


care?’ she murmured 
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HE dramatic critic who at- 
tempts to give the readers of 
a magazine brief reviews of a 
number of New York opening 
nights in his monthly article 

wastes space; for, by the time his ar- 
ticle appears, New York has forgotten 
that nine-tenths of the plays reviewed 
therein were ever produced, and the 
readers outside Manhattan will never 
see them—they have been obliterated 
from the stage and from memory. The 
test of the magazine critic, therefore, is 
his ability to “pick the winners,” to give 
the readers in Boston, Denver, and At- 
lanta advance news of the things they 
will have an opportunity to see later, 
and keep them informed of the real 
trend of the theater from season to sea 
son. 

It is customary with all of us to in- 
veigh against the tee taste of the New 
York _ public. Circumstances have 
seemed to justify the indictment. Now 
we must ask: Have we been just? Has 
the New York public had a real chance, 
before this season, to show its prefer- 
ence for the best? Generally, if a pro- 
duction keeps a theater here half filled 
for a few months, it is considered a riot 
of a success—and most of the houses 
are small—that is, in comparison with 
out-of-town theaters. The most riot- 
ous successes of this ilk, after two 
months or more, are now seeking for 
full houses—not half filled—on the 
road. But Forbes-Robertson, in reper- 











toire—particularly on his Shakespeare 
nights—is still packing the Shubert The- 
ater; and the Shubert is one of the 
largest of the houses devoted to drama. 
Managers admit that it is “unprece- 
dented,” and that they don’t understand 
it. Even the opera, now in full swing, 
has not hurt Sir Johnstone’s engage- 
ment. 

Six weeks from the date on which 
this is written, the great [English actor’s 
farewell to New York will be completed, 
and he will tour the Eastern cities until 
May. Next October he will return to 
America, and, beginning his tour in De- 
troit, will go to the Pacific coast by 
leisurely jumps, appearing in San Fran- 
cisco in the early part of 1915. 

In the beauty, the art, the variety, and 
the intense enjoyment of the Forbes- 
Robertson season, we are reaping the 
fruits of England’s devotion to the com 
bined arts of poetry and drama, and of 
her fostering care of the art of acting. 
England maintains a poet laureate; 
Shakespeare is the standard in her the- 
aters; and she crowns her finest actors 
with titles and honors; while Broad- 
way relegates Shakespeare and the ac- 
tors who can act his roles to the one- 
night stands, and holds the profession 
generally in a gossiping contempt. 

Remember that any great thing done 
by an American actor during the last 
fifteen years has been achieved against 
fearful odds—and honor him the more 
therefore 
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Even the plays in Forbes-Robertson’s 
repertoire that at first were not popular 
now bring large attendance—* Mice and 
Men” and “The Light That Failed,” for 
instance. His addition to the repertoire 
during the past month was “Othello.” 
He has been warmly welcomed in that 
role. It is, possibly, second favorite. 
Hamlet remains supremely first. 

The common vagaries of stellar van- 
ity do not appear in Forbes-Robertson’s 
productions. The play is not cut and 
twisted to serve the star—the star serves 
the play. Because he retains scenes that 
are usually cut—but that, when re- 
tained, are seen to be vital to the play— 
his final curtain does not fall till eleven- 
thirty. Yet the people—who under 
ordinary circumstances are generally 
halfway to the cabarets by that hour— 
remain in their seats until they have 
brought him before the curtain four or 
five times to acknowledge their passion- 
ate enthusiasm. There is an intensity 
of emotion in their applause that gives 
you little chills at the roots of your hair! 
Delectable thrills! 

Now, as to his Othello, conceive of 
the finely cut features, the Greek pro- 
file, and the high brow—which, in this 
actor, seems a symbol of the dignity of 
poetry—toned to an Arabian brown, a 
leaf-brown that holds shadows and 
catches lights. The picture suggests a 
perfect bronze that has become vital. 
Conceive of the tall, slender form— 
vhose every move is the passing from 

ne naturally classic pose into another, 

simple and native is the grace of it— 
draped in a white linen tunic with vo- 
luminous cloak folds, chiefly old gold 
with some softly brilliant sheen, with a 
crimson turban surmounting, and you 
have in one figure what an Alma-Tade- 
ma might visualize for you on canvas of 
the ancient heart of Morocco. 

You can imagine that painting—one 
man, a rich, commanding figure, framed 
in a Moorish arch, with a glimpse be- 
yond of the wild desert gleaming like a 
topaz in the sun, or seeming to rise and 
sway like the mists and mirage of pas- 
sion under the golden moon. 
Something of this Forbes-Robert- 
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son's Othello brings at his first entrance 
and holds, deepens, throughout the en- 
suing scenes; something, but not all. 
The primal note of ferocity is not in his 
gamut. The savagery in that mental 
background of yellow desert is lacking; 
this is due alike to his temperament and 
to his conception of the character. Ad- 
mitting this, we are struck by his ability 
to hint at it, if not to experience it, in 
the most violent of the jealous scenes. 
Here the vocal tones simulate admirably 
the primitive passion—but it is simula- 
tion. 

This does not react upon one’s mind 
as a weakness in the art of the actor. 
One never feels this Othello weak. 
Some of us might prefer a more nearly 
elemental conception, yet, judging this 
conception on its own merits, we can 
find no fault with it. Its physical 
beauty, its grace of movement and ges- 
ture, its high, artistic purpose, its finely 
enunciated and natural reading, and its 
poignancy lay their appeal like a spell 
on mind and heart. The end of this 
Othello, after the killing of Desdemona, 
is a noble bit of acting. When the cur- 
tain falls, the women in the audience sit 
still, crying in a soft and comfortable 
rapture, and the men do not reach for 
their hats. 

After you leave the theater—several 
days after—you may elaborate for criti- 
cism the points in the earlier scenes 
where you were not entirely satisfied. 
But not in the theater. No; there you 
are as completely under the spell as poor 
Desdemona was. More happy than that 
sad lady, it is only your criticism that is 
smothered. 

In seeing these plays—‘Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” and “The Merchant of 
Venice”—we are made to realize again 
that, apart entirely from his poetry, 
Shakespeare was—is—the greatest of 
dramatists. His sense of action—clash, 
detail, and cumulative effect—far, far 
transcends that of any other writer for 
the theater. And his sense of sequence, 
of construction! How the tragedy of 
“Othello” builds from that first scene of 
Jago’s, with his dolt, Roderigo, before 
Brabantio’s house. How it gathers mo- 
mentum with Brabantio’s bitter parting 
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lines to Othello in the following court 
scene: 

“Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see. 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 

This acid speech supplies the only 
suggestion Jago needs, if, indeed, his 
fertilely evil brain needs any from with- 
out; and now single tones are done, the 
motifs combine, and the theme advances 
in chords, through stormy, dissonant 
passages and thunderous crescendos to 
the broad-sounding, lofty, simplified, 
major strains of the finale. Shakespeare 
seems to have composed this, his Jeal- 
ous Symphony, to the sound of a sea 
storm, such a sea storm as drove 
Othello’s sKip upon Cyprus; after a 
night of raging elements, rushing four 
ways upon the lone sail in the dark, 
comes the gray morning—with a still 
sea strewn with wreckage, livid in that 
unnatural quiet which follows on de- 
struction. 

Critics and dramatists alike in our 
day love to babble of psychology and the 
marvelous innovation—viz., the intro- 
duction of subtle and complex psychol- 
ogy into drama—that, according to 
them, came with Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
so forth. Yet in Shakespeare’s full 
writing of Jago we have the forerunner 
and the greatest—of all the diaboli- 
cally insinuating motifs in our drama. 
That he is usually badly acted is not the 
author’s fault. Mephisto, in “Faust”; 
Bishop Nicholas, in Ibsen’s ‘Pretend- 
ers’; the silent woman, in Strindberg’s 
“The Stronger’; Dikon, in Mackaye’s 
“Scarecrow”; the Devil, in Molnar’s 
comedy of that title—all these are lesser 
Jagos, lesser in every sense. They have 
not the subtlety of Shakespeare’s Jago, 
who stands by and watches the very es- 
sence of himself working like an admin- 
istered poison in the being of the other 
man. 

This characte: is really a masterly, a 
wonderful, personalization of a phase 
of evil that is still little comprehended ; 
namely, that type of imagination which, 
in spider fashion, spins complicated 





webs of evil that so fascinate and hyp- 
notize the “spider” mind with their fine 
workmanship that he is not content until 
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he has worked them out in actuality in 
the mind and life of some one who is 
unsuspicious and susceptible. 

Such evil is its own motive; it needs 
no other. Jago speaks of suspicions 
regarding Othello and Emilia, he enu- 
merates jealous counts against the Moor 
—Cassio’s preferment, and so forth— 
yet acknowledges that none of these 
things, nor all of them, is the cause of 
his plotting. He is the morally de- 
based, callous-hearted, murderous ex- 
perimenter in mental suggestion in 
whom the egotism of hypnotic evil is 
supreme. 

He runs naturally to soliloquies and 
self-righteous sentiments. Comprehend- 
ing this phase of the character, Shake- 
speare gives him plenty of both. He 
partially understands himself, but 
knows that none of those about him— 
most of whom have been his dupes— 
could grasp the real explanation if he 
were to make it, least of all the Moor. 
Hence his answer, when Othello says: 

“Demand that demi-devil. 

“Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and 
body ?” 

Jago answers, and answers profound- 
ly—not merely to hurry the play’s end: 
“Demand me nothing; what you know, you 
know. 
this time 
word,” 


From forth I never will speak 
lago playing 


With a greatly acted 
mind of a 


thus upon the primitive 
greatly acted Othello, we should have a 
performanc? indeed, and 
what a mighty psychological dramatist 
was our Shakespeare. The full effect 
of Othello cannot be attained without an 
Tago who comprehends and can express 
what Shakespeare intended. Where 
parts are so perfectly written and bal- 
anced against each other, either loses 
immeasurably by inferior playing of the 
other. The chief reason, perhaps, why 
we do not get the full effect of Forbes- 
Robertson’s Othello is because the actor 
cast as Jago is as nondescript as milk in 
the role. 

Although the words, ‘‘farewell tour,” 
are sad ones, when they mean adieu to 
Forbes-Robertson’s art, yet there is 
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comfort in the fact that the farewell 
will occupy two full seasons throughout 
the States and Canada. 

Bernstein owes Shakespeare his in- 
spiration for “The Secret,” in which 
l‘rances Starr is appearing at the Be- 
lasco Theater. Here we have a femi- 
nine Jago in Gabrielle, whose occupa- 
tion in life is to make diabolical mis- 
chief in the guise of friendship. She 
wins confidence in order to betray it, 
and acts like an insidious poison in the 
lives of others. 

The play is a cleverly theatric bit of 
Bernstein’s work, which is never more 
than theatrically clever at its best. We 
have a slang word which well describes 
Bernstein’s workmanship—it is “slick.” 
Gabrielle is “slick,” both as played and 
as written. Miss Starr’s personality 
and traits of voice, expression, and 
physical movement are excellently 
suited to the rdle, and she is credited 
with a success. 

The play is carefully cast and most 
painstakingly produced, presumably af- 
ter the French model; for Mr. Belasco 
spent some time in Paris studying the 
production in which Madame Simone 
played Gabrielle. 

Among the individual characteriza- 
tions in Miss Starr’s support, that by 
Frank Reicher stands out prominently, 
because it is a difficult and unsympa- 
thetic part in the beginning, rather de- 
signed for the audience’s contempt, and 
later must overcome this handicap and 
onvince them of innate fineness and 
authority. In this difficult Mr. 
Reicher succeeds so admirably that the 
audience acclaims him with large ap- 
plause. 

An emphatic success is “The New 
Henrietta,” with William Crane, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Amelia Bingham, and 
others more or less well known in the 
cast. “The New Henrietta” is Bronson 
Howard’s fine old comedy somewhat 
rewritten and brought up to date by 
one who is unworthy to unloose the 
latchets of the elder comedy writer’s 
shoes. 

The wicked sacrifice of genuine char- 
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acter drawing to mere patter in the dia- 
logue has been made. All our comedy 
writers to-day are imitators of Fitch, 
who was an imitator of Wilde, who imi- 
tated the comedies of the younger Du- 
mas, Scibe, and Sardou. But they all 
miss the vital point which was never 
overlooked even by Fitch, namely, that 
“bright lines” alone do not make com- 
edy, but that there must be character 
drawing first, and situations that force 
the characters to reveal themselves. 
The “Henrietta” of Bronson How- 
ard was a comedy in the true sense of 
the word. It needs, for our day, not 
rewriting, but such acting as it received 
in the palmy days of our stage, when 
the art of character creation was fore- 
most. What is left of the old “Henri- 
etta’” is what makes this production a 
success—plus the humorous and_be- 
nign performance of William Crane in 
the role he created twenty years ago. 
Cyril Maude, the English actor, who 
is having such a suecess with his new 
play, “Grumpy,” may convert some of 
our managers to the doctrine that a 
character of any age will appeal to the 
public if the character is interesting and 
is well acted. Grumpy is an octogena- 





rian detective—a dear, lovable, sly, 
foxy, and agile old gentleman. He has 


caught on with the public tremendously. 

Mr. Maude first appeared here as 
Major “Kit” Bingham, in “The Second 
in Command,” Kit being, as yon remem- 
ber, about thirty-eight years old and 
somewhat shy. He followed this with 
the fresh-water captain in “Beauty and 
the Barge,” hale, hearty, and sixty, with 
a weakness for the fair feminines. 
With Grumpy he adds another twenty 
years—and a capital make-up—and 
scores the biggest hit of his season in 
the oldest character. 

Which all goes to show how much 
theatergoers enjoy genuine acting—i.e., 
the presentation of character—and how 
warmly they take to a repertory of va- 
ried parts played by the same actor in 
those all too rare instances when they 
are given a chance to manifest this en- 
joyment. 




























SONINGSBY DAWSON has 
made a decided hit with his 
first book, “The Garden 
Without Walls,” published by 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Here is a novelist who is a born 
novelist; he owes no debt to his pub- 
lishers or to luck. He has attempted a 
book on a big scale and is justified by 
the result. 

A reviewer can easily sum up the 
many excellencies of this novel, but it is 
quite a different thing to give an ade- 
quate idea of its atmosphere, that elu- 
sive quality that may almost be called a 
book’s personality. 

Mr. Dawson has pursued a method 
that is more or less the fashion at pres- 
ent by beginning with the birth of the 
hero and giving a minute account of his 
adventures, though he carries him only 
to his early manhood, and spares us the 
conventional ending, with a happy mar- 


riage. The fact os the hero is really 
a minor character reconciles us to that. 
Interest is centered on Dante’s adven- 
tures, largely amatory, and the ladies 


involved in them. It is a rather ram- 
bling tale, with no very definite plot, 
as Magazine editors understand it. 
There is a vitality about all the char- 
aeters that is amazing, especially those 
that are quaint and eccentric, like 
“Uncle Obed,” and the grandmother 
in her shop; but even they are rather 
pale in comparison with the art and 
charm with which Vi and Ruthita and 
the madcap, mysterious Fiesole, are 
presented. It is really Fiesole who cap- 


tures the imagination and lingers in the 
memory. 
creature, 


She is, perhaps, an impossible 
more a poet’s dream than a 











flesh-and-blood woman, but neverthe- 
less Mr. Dawson has made her very 
much alive. 

* He 


novel, “The Way 
Home,” published by Harper & 
Bros., from one point of view at 
least, may be considered the best piece 
of work he has done. It is less studied, 
less of a tour de force, both in construc 


Basil King’s new 


tion and treatment, than any of his 
previous books, beginning with “The 


Inner Shrine.” There is a degree of 
freedom and spontaneity about it that 
has not hitherto been shown in his 
work, and, therefore, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, the story is more real and 
human. 

It is. the story of Charlie Grace, be- 
ginning with his early boyhood, which 
was spent in a rectory beside an old 
church in a part of New York from 
which the tide of fashion is rapidly re- 
ceding 

Mr. King has endowed 
man with an interesting, even a fas- 
cinating, personality. To him, as a 
youth, the church appeals as the one 
possible profession. This is the form 
that, in his case, the idealism of imma- 
turity takes; and, as the story develops, 
the gradual surrender to lower 


this young 


we see 
impulses. The next phase is the revolt 
of his generous nature against the 


consequences of business 
competition, succeeded by the ultimate 
hardening of his character and his de- 
termination to adopt and use the meth- 
ods that seem to him the only road to 
success. 

Of course he is involved 


merciless 


feminire 
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complications. And here again Mr. 
King displays his skill in characteriza- 
tion, for all three women are drawn 
with great cleverness and sympathy. 
Every character in the book, in fact, is 
exquisitely finished and lifelike. 
Charlie pursues his ruthless career 
up to a certain point, and then the ret- 
ribution that overtakes him seems the 
inevitable and uncalculated result of his 
misdeeds. But the ending is singularly 
inconclusive. There is a great deal of 
fine writing in the last chapter, but it 
is rather weakly unconvincing. It does 
not offer a satisfactory solution to the 
problem presented; principally because 
it is beyond the power of traditional 
theology to solve modern problems. 


es FF 


Ian Hay’s new book, ‘“Happy-Go- 
Lucky,” published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., is, in our opinion, the most 
amusing yarn he has ever written. 

The plot is inconsiderable, as may be 
expected, for Mr. Hay does not usually 
exert himself about building up a 
closely constructed story in his novels. 
All of the charm of his fiction is to be 
found in the characters, major and 
minor, and he makes them such delight- 
ful, eccentric, and lovable persons, in- 
volved in a series of such humorous 
perplexities, that the reader, strange as 
it may seem, is tempted to congratulate 
himself that he is not called upon to 
follow the intricacies of a real plot. 

“The Freak,” from the first moment 
he is introduced as a schoolboy, makes 
an appeal that the reader finds irre- 
sistible in interest and affection, and he 
holds his own throughout the book. The 
qualities with which he is endowed— 
his ingenuousness, resourcefulness, ir- 
responsibility, and generosity—lead him 
into a seemingly endless variety of en- 
tertaining situations, and the reader fol- 
lows him from one to the other, sharing 
his exuberance and high spirits to the 
end. 

“Happy-Go-Lucky” is a book that 
every one who is seeking genuine enter- 
tainment should read. 
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Harold MacGrath has succeeded in 
getting at least one new effect in his 
latest story, “Druces Wild,’ published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. He 
has introduced two heroes in a single 
plot. 

For six chapters Forbes holds the 
center of the stage, and we settle down 
to the definite conviction that we are to 
read the adventure and romance of the 
fashionable illustrator. The girl is in- 
troduced under circumstances that 
make it quite apparent that the two are 
developing a love story with the usual 
difficulties and delays. 

Then, without warning, Mr. Craw- 
ford appears, and we discover that 
“Druces Wild” is not the story of 
Forbes at all. When we finish, we find 
ourselves wondering what has become 
of him. Six chapters devoted to 
Forbes and eight to Crawford is not 
doing justice to either. 

For the rest, the story has as its 
foundation the familiar theme of a 
series of jewel robberies. The mystery 
of the theft of the Armitage emeralds, 
the Hollister pearls, and the Morris 
rubies, supplies work for Detective 
Haggerty, suspicions for Forbes, a sur- 
prise for Crawford, and a chance for 
Janet Mearson to prove her love. 

Detective Haggerty is the only one 
of the lot who shows any stability of 
purpose. Forbes allows his suspicions 
and doubts to sway him this way and 
that, and Janet and Crawford vacillate 
between pride and love 

Haggerty, however, knows exactly 
what he is after, and pursues it with a 
doggedness and singleness of purpose 
that bring him almost within reach of 
it. It is due to him to say that it was 
no fault of his that his quarry eluded 
him, and we feel a sense of comfortable 
satisfaction when we realize that he 
did not miss his reward. 


es et 


A wild mystery tale of seven red 
diamonds worth a million dollars is 
Jane Bunker’s book, “Diamond Cut 
Diamond,” published by the Bobbs- 


Merrill Company. 
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The story is told by a middle-aged 
authoress—we do not remember that 
her name is once mentioned—who, 
having settled herself comfortably in 
Vevay for a winter’s work on her book, 
“Belgian Byways,” is suddenly sum- 
moned to New York on “family busi- 
ness.” 

Much to her surprise, she is asked by 
strangers to chaperon a young French 
girl to America, but indignantly de- 
clines. Nevertheless, Claire de Ravenol 
appears on the steamer, ostensibly under 
the protection of a Mrs. Delario, who, 
though she turns out to be a clairvoy- 
ant, is a “thoroughly good woman.” 

It is after the arrival of the party in 
New York that the seven blood-red 
diamonds turn up in the possession of 
Mrs. Delario, and their adventures 
begin. The fact that the narrator and 
Mrs. Delario take turns in carrying a 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds 
around in their stockings will give an 
idea of the probabilities of this weird 
yarn. 

Monsieur de Ravenol, the father of 
the innocent little Claire, supplies 
plenty of action in the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of his pursuit of the dia- 
monds, which, by the way, Mrs. De- 
lario claims have been materialized for 
her benefit by a Tibetan adept in oc- 
cultism. In comparison with this claim, 
the outcome of the story is rather pro- 
saic. 

In spite of its vagaries, the story 1 
told with a vivacity and skill that make 
it rather entertaining reading. 


se Ft 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have just 
published another volume of Stewart 
Edward White’s African adventures, 
which may be considered as supple- 
mentary to“his book, “In the Land of 
Footprints.” 

There have been many books on the 
subject of hunting big game in Africa, 
some of them by persons of greater or 


less distinction, but, so far as we can 
recall, we have read none so free from 
self-consciousness as these two narra- 
tives of Mr. White's. 

This is really what makes his narra- 
tive so interesting and attractive. Very 
little that is not more or-less familiar 
to readers of African adventure is to 
be found in this new book, except the 
author’s point of view. It is ‘the im- 
personal air with which his story is 
told that is new. 

This is most strikingly shown in his 
account of the capture of the greater 
kudu, perhaps the most elusive of all 
wild beasts. The feat was accomplished 
by a really wonderful exhibition of 
marksmanship, but where some other 
hunters we have heard of would em- 
phasize that point, Mr. White’s account 
focuses the attention of the reader on 
the splendid animal. 

It is, altogether, an absorbing book, 
full of incident and charming descrip- 
tion, and written with a freedom and a 
naturalness that constitute a rare art. 


Important New Books. 
“Vale,” George Moore; D. Appleton & Co 
“The Lady of the Lighthouse,” Helen 5S 
Woodruff; George H. Doran Co. 
“The Story of Helga,” Rudolf Herzog; E 
P. Dutton & Co. 


“Anne, Actress,” Juliet C. Sager; F. A 
Stokes Co 

“Madcap,” George Gibbs; D. Appleton & 
Co. 

“The Spider’s Web,” Reginald W. K f 
man; Moffat, Yard & Cé 
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“The Colonel’s Experim«e 
lano; D. Appleton & Co 
“The Spare Room,” Mrs. Romilly Fedden; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“A Son of the Hills,” Harriet T. Com 
stock; Doubleday, Page & Co 
“The Taste of Apples,” 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

“The Honorable Mr. Tawnish,” Jeffery 
Farnol; Little, Brown & Co 
“Harvest Home,” E. V. Lucas; 
Oo 

“Fascination,” Cecil C. Lowis; John Lane 


Co. 


Jeanette Lee; 


Macmillan 
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OW old is Ann?” You remember the 


question. A dozen years or so ago it 
Was attracting country-wide attention among 


showgirls, statesmen, buttonhole workers, 
captains of industry, bootblacks, society lead- 
ers, plumbers, adventuresses, detectives, cara- 
consumers, judges, and the common peo- 
large. The newspapers were filled 

You couldn’t ask a civil question 
old is 


mel 
ple at 
with it. 
without in turn being asked, “How 
Ann?” 

At the time it seemed to us all very silly. 
It made neither good sense nor good non- 
sense. It wasn’t funny, and we felt that 
Ann’s age, whoever Ann might be, was no- 
body’s business but her own. 

All that, however, was years 
before we had the slightest idea who Ann 
was. Now we have met her, and so com- 
pletely have we fallen under her spell that 


and years 


we can easily understand how even such a 
trivial detail as her age might become of 


universal interest. Ann is twenty-two years 


old. We have no hesitation in telling you 
this, for Ann is not the sort of girl who 
would care. She is breezy, irresistible, and 
typically American. She wants what she 
wants when she wants it—and gets it, even 
though its father happens to be a dignified 


England, and even 


employ silk stock 


Church of 
has to 


canon of the 


she ings, 


though 
telephones, subtle perfumery, a premeditated 
fall the Thames, 
a fire escape. It might all have seemed a 
bit unmaidenly to the canon had he known 
the whole inside story, but you will under- 
stand. The canon’s wife did; but, then, of 


course, she understood everything—even the 


into dainty lingerie, and 


canon himself. 

Edgar Jepson introduced Ann to us, and 
next month we are going to introduce her 
Evan- 


to you. The literal-minded canon, or 


geline, his choice for daughter-in-law, would 
probably pronounce her “a complete novel.” 
But then some people call butterflies “diurnal 
lepidopterous insects of the suborder Rho- 


pale cera.” 





PEAKING of novelettes, do you not 
share the enthusiasm we expressed for 
“Her Ladyship’s Second Youth,” in this pres- 
ent number? A sketch of the author which 
appeared in The Writer after the publica- 
tion of “The Idealist” in AINsLEE’s will be of 
interest to you. 

s Mr. Saxby was born in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, but grew up in Trinidad and Barbados, 
West Indies. 
on the stage, but gave it up because of family 
objections. He spent some time in Italy and 
southern Spain studying viticulture and the 
wine industry. Later he joined a friend in 
the Island of Teneriffe, expecting to revive 
the glories of the old ‘Canary Sack.’ They 
did not revive, and hearing of the formation 
of a company to search for gold and gem 
deposits in the Hinterlands of the Ivory and 
Gold Coast, Mr. Saxby went to London to 
see one of the directors, only to find that 
he had gone to Egypt for the winter. Mr. 
Saxby followed him and obtained a position 
with the company. He ‘trailed’ around West 
Africa for more than two years, when the 
company went out of business abruptly. Mr. 
Saxby came down with the typhoid fever 
while up in the bush, cut off by floods from 


At the age of sixteen he went 


everywhere, where he had nothing to eat but 
green plantains and canned salmon. He was 
hundred miles to 


ird a 


arried in a hammock two 


\xim, where he was put on be steamer 


and shipped home. He spent eight months 
in the hospital, and then was advised to go 
to California for ‘climate.’ He took 
to the mountains, living in a tent for eighteen 
months, and got well. 

“Mr. Saxby’s literary tendencies evinced 
themselves at the early age of ten, when he 
wrote a historical drama on the subject of 
Queen Elizabeth, which had six or seven acts 


went, 


and was played in about ten minutes, includ- 
ing intervals. He also ran a magazine, the 
Bagasse (title suggested by older brother; 
‘bagasse’ is the refuse from the sugar cane, 
The price was one cent 
never 


good only to burn) 


-the same copy—there was 


a copy 
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more than one. Publication was stopped by 
parental decree, owing to innocently scan- 
dalous revealings of the private lives of the 
coolies. 

“Mr. Saxby 
serious intent until he was twenty-eight years 
old, but from living so much alone in strange 


never wrote a line with any 


places, beyond the reach of mails and with 
only blacks about, he formed a habit of tell- 
ing himself stories for entertainment. He 
began writing travel articles for the Sunday 
supplements. Then came a story, mailed to 
a big monthly in utter hopelessness—result, 
a check.” 

\ short story by Mr 
scheduled for the April Arnstee’s. It is set 
in the same part of Africa as “In the House 
of the Old Mensah,” which appeared in the 
“Fetish” is stronger 


Saxby, “Fetish,’’ is 


September issue. even 


than its predecessor 
a) 


- this number you have read an amusing 
story touching upon the suffrage situation, 
“Boadicea’s Putter,’ by Robert Emmet Mac- 
Alarney. In the April AINsLee’s you will 
Neith Boyce, dealing with the 
“The written 


all the delicate humor characteristic of this 


find a tale by 


same subject. Convert,” with 


author’s work, relates the experiences of a 


young journalist, who, dragged by his heart 


in one direction and by his head in another, 


soothes his conscience by writing scathing 


editorials in two bitterly opposed papers. The 


wind-up of his lov affair with a beautiful 





young suffrage leader affords a delightful 
paradox. 

Have you enjoyed the short stories in this 
number? In a general way they give you a 
very fair idea of the entertainment provided 
for you in the next AINSLEE’s. 

For example, Wells Hastings, who wrote 
“The Black Bag,” contributes to the 
April issue. In “Another Desert Island” he 
brings fresh charm to an old theme. 

William Slavens McNutt forsakes Bill 
for the time being and gives us 
a gripping tale of a much misunderstood 
sudden revelation of himself. “A 
Square Peg” is its title 

W. Carey Wonderly, whose 
Blind” you have’‘just read, has written for 
appealing story of the stage called 


also 


Heenan 
man’s 


“None so 


April an 
“Wednesday at Five.” 
xe 

aes that you have become thoroughly 

acquainted with Sandy McGrab—this 
is your third experience with him—do you 
not agree with us that he is one of the most 
delightfully entertaining that ever 
caused the turning of a magazine page? In 
his next adventure, “The Understudy,” this 
bra’ Hieland mon plays Romeo to his lady- 
Juliet London audience, but 
not without other that 


heroes 


before a 
first playing 

Shakespeare never dreamed of. 

AINSLEE’S you will also learn 

more of Anna Alice Chapin’s alluring Pippa, 
[The Woman With a Past.” 


ioves 


parts 


In the same 





What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


HOUGH many articles have been 
written and much has been said 
recently about the Internal Bath, 
the fact remains that a_ great 

amount of ignorance and misunderstand- 

ing of this new system of Physical Hygiene 
still exists. 

\nd inasmuch as it seems that Internal 
Bathing is even more essential to perfect 
health than External Bathing, I believe that 
everyone should know its origin, its pur 
pose and its action beyond the possibility 
of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about the 
same time as did what are probably the 
most encouraging signs of recent times— 
I refer to the appeal for Optimism, Cheer- 
fulness, Efficiency and those attributes 
which go with them and which, if steadily 
practiced, will make our race not only the 
despair of nations competitive to us in busi- 
ness, but establish us as a shining example 
to the rest of the world in our mode of liv- 
ing. 

These new daily “Gospels,” as it were, 
had as their inspiration the ever present, 
unconquerable American Ambition, for it 
had been proven to the satisfaction of all 
real students of business that the most suc- 
sure of himsel! 

] 


cessful man is he who is 
who is optimistic, 
the world with the fact that he is supremel 
world of busi- 


cheerful, and impr 


confident always—for the 
ness has every confidence in the man who 
has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our con- 
fidence strong, it naturally follows that we 
inject enthusiasm, “ginger” and clear judg- 
ment into our work, and have a tremendous 
advantage over those who are at. times 
more or less depressed, blue and nervously 
fearful that their judgment may be wrong 

who lack the confidence that comes with 
the right mind and which 
counts so much for success. 


condition of 

Now the practice of Optimism and Con 
fidence has made great strides in improving 
and advancing the general efficiency of the 
American, and if the mental attitude neces- 


sary to its accomplishment were easy to se- 
cure, complete success would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical 
bodies have an influence on our mental at- 
titude, and in this particular instance, be- 
cause of a physical condition which is uni- 
versal, these much-to-be-desired aids to suc- 
cess are impossible to consistently enjoy. 

In other words our trouble, to a great 
degree, is physical first and mental after- 
wards—this physical trouble is simple and 
very easily corrected. Yet it seriously 
affects our strength and energy, and if it is 
allowed to exist too long becomes chronic 
and then dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one 
thing of us, which, under our present mode 
of living and eating, it is impossible for us 
to give—that is, a constant care of our diet, 
and enough consistent physical work or ex- 
ercise to eliminate all waste from the sys- 
tem. 

If our work is confining, as it is in almost 
every instance, our systems cannot throw 
off the waste except according to our activ- 
ity, and a clogging process immediately sets 
in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in its 
effect than you would think, because it is 
i | | circulat- 


omwonous, and the blood 


intensely ] 


ing through the colon absorbs these poisons, 
irculating them through the system and 
ywering our vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and its 
kindred complaints make us ill “all over.” 
It is also the reason that this waste, #f per- 
mitted to remain a little too long, gives the 
destructive germs, which are always present 
in the blood, a chance to gain the upper 
hand, and we are not alone inefficient, but 
really ill sometimes, if there is 
a local weakness. 

This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace. and Physicians, 

Physical Culturists, Dietitians, Osteopaths 


c 
k 


-seriously, 


and others have been constantly laboring to 
perfect a method of removing it, and with 
partial and temporary success. 











It remained, however, for a new, rational 
and perfectly natural process to finally and 
satisfactorily solve the problem of how to 
thoroughly eliminate this waste from the 
colon without strain or unnatural forcing— 
to keep it sweet and clean and healthy and 
keep us correspondingly bright and strong 
—clearing the blood of the poisons which 
made it and us sluggish and dull spirited, 
and making our entire organism work and 
act as Nature intended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with 
warm water—and it now, by the way, has 
the endorsements of the most enlightened 
Physicians, Physical Culturists, Osteopaths, 
etc., who have tried it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when 
we have found, by disagreeable and some- 
times alarming symptoms, that this waste 
was getting much the better of us, to repair 
to the drugshop and obtain relief through 
drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are sev- 
eral vital reasons why it should not be our 
practice as compared with Internal Bath- 
ing— 

Drugs force Nature instead of assisting 
her—Internal Bathing assists Nature and 
is just as simple and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Drugs, being taken through the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions before 
they reach the colon, which is not called 
for—Internal Bathing washes out the colon 
and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon consistently clean, 
drugs must be persisted in, and to be effec- 
tive the doses must be increased. Internal 
Bathing is a consistent treatment, and need 
never be altered in any way to be continu- 
ously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor Alon- 
zo Clark, M. D., of the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, says: All of 
our curative agents are poisons, and as a 





consequence every dose diminishes the pa- 
tient’s vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, so 
great an improvement on the old methods 
of Internal Bathing as this new process, for 
in a crude way it has, of course, been prac- 
ticed for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, how- 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 
further from the custom of using drugs, 
and accomplish the same and better results 
by more natural means; causing less strain 
on the system and leaving no evil after- 
effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 
men and women, are interested in knowing 
all that may be learned about keeping up 
to “concert pitch” and always feeling bright 
and confident. 

This improved system of Internal Bath- 
ing is naturally a rather difficult subject to 
cover in detail in the public press, but there 
is a Physician who has made this his life’s 
study and work, who has written an inter- 
esting book on the subject called ‘The 
What, The Why, The Way of the Internal 
Bath.” This he will send on request to any- 
one addressing Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 
at 134 West 65th Street, New York, and 
mentioning that they have read this in 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, which 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

My personal experience and my obser- 
vation make me very enthusiastic on Inter 
nal Bathing, for I have seen its results in 
sickness as in health, and I firmly believe 
that everybody owes it to himself, if only 
for the information available, to read this 
little book by an authority on the subject. 
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The snug ‘‘hug’’ of ideal heating 


When neighbors drop in unex- 
pectedly, or the dressmaker comes 
to demand a fitting, or when you 
yourself return from a long shop- 
ping trip, it is the one biggest 
feature of the home, immediately 
the threshold is crossed, to be in- 
stantly enveloped in the genial, 
cozy atmosphere of radiator heat- 
ing. It has in it the snug hug of 
hospitality and home cheer— the 
heat which puts quick welcome 
into the home—the heat that 
wins such enthusiastic praises from 
everybody for 























Old-fashioned methods mean heating by 

AMERICAN DEAL caprice —hit or miss— you are at the 
S mercy of winds which chill exposed rooms 

RADIATORS BOILERS and also draw half the heat of the burn- 

ing coal up the chimney. An IDEAL 

Boiler gives you regulated heating, whereby all but a small percentage of the heat 


made by the burning coal (needed to promote draft) is delivered to the rooms. 
Each receipted coal bill is evidence of satisfaction—a record of comfort and sane living. 


AMERICAN Radiators are made in a multitude of sizes and forms—to go alongside open stairs; 
to fit into corners, curves and circles; between windows and under window 
seats; with brackets to hang upon the walls — off the floor; with special 
feet to prevent cutting carpet; with smoothest surface for decorating in 
any color or shade to match woodwork, wall coverings, furniture, etc.; 
thin radiators for narrow halls and bath rooms; with plate-warming 
ovens for dining rooms; big radiators for storm vestibules; with high 
legs for cleaning thereunder; with ventilation bases so air of room may 
be changed 1 to 4 times per hour—and other splendid features which 
it would pay you big to know. 
Our book tells all about them 
(and all about IDEAL Boilers). 
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A No. 2-25-S IDEAL Boiler and YOu will need it to choose the f Vacuum Cleaner 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN > 
Radiators, costing owner $23 oO models from. S$ Ask also for catalog of the 
were used to heat this cottage 4 J D— - 
At this price the goods can ‘Sc ~—s«If you are suffering the cold ills and ARCO WAND a success 

ught of any reputable, com- paying the big coal bills of faulty ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
Petent Fitte vot | This lid bot in- heating, write us— today’s the best § chinewith suction pipe 

at ‘ i whic + Re nh ae time—and enjoy for the rest of your > running to each floor 

vary acco hice ug to climatic and days the snug, hugging hospitality ; 9 ° 

ther con litio Ss of ideal warmth. eae re She a 


Write Department 39 


sermgeeus AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “po eee 
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1s fan 
Eastman, 
wt isn’t 


a Kodak. 


The Kodak Story 


The story of the Kodak album—it’s a continued 
and never concluded story that grips you stronger 
with every chapter—a story that fascinates every 
member of the family from grandmother to the 
kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human 
interest. Let Kodak keep that story for you. 












Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘‘At Home with the Kodak,” a delightfully illus- 
trated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them, It’s mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Rede 
OS GeeseLe- 


are appreciated whereverFashion 
is supreme. Supple, low-bust 
styles are now the vogue, and a 
Redfern creates the beautiful, 
natural lines for these charming 
current fashions—supporting the 
figure with delightful resiliency, 
while the appearance of the 
corset is a revelation of artistic 
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beauty. 
At High Class Shops 
Three Dollars to Fifteen Dollars 
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Copyright 1914 by The Warner Brothers Company. 
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the Course de Longchamps the fashionable world finds all that is of the 
most chic:—horses of the noblest blood, women gowned in le dernier 
cri of the couturiers, men-of-the-world from allover the world. A great, 
glittering array of those in the very gusto of living! And right in the 
centre of the Longchamps mode, you find 


Rié BA’ 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE FATERS 


Favorite little aides to the man and re 









tte Oh s favorite 
for Ww rhat you 
: this 


man who maken up his own cigare 
tobacco. To sh your cig garet 
yourself put ietie it and make out of it 
is the new decree among fas tidious 
smokers. And the only pape rs 
used are Riz La Croix! 

They are strong. Riz La Croix 
do not burst while rolling 

Theya mnathesvs RizLa Crol 
made from ral flax-lin aan, 
nm diately. 

They are light and thin. You 
smoke Riz La Croix papers, yet 
never taste then 

They are pure, ‘Purely vegetable 
enna entirely healt 

15,000,000 boo Riz La C 
papers are sold ann in Pa 






THE FINESSE OF LIFE 
Nowhere is it more glorified than at the Spring Races in Paris. At 
( 











“AN ir teresting illustr. 
booklet about RIZ LA C 
Cig paret tte Pa pers together w 
ated ed . ” s e best way to 
000 in this country! Cigaret re in U.S. on reque 
7 ted {rose AMERICAN be gentanywhe! 111 Fifth AVEO N.Y, 
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During the entr’-acte 
Out in the lobby 

The swell chaps 

Roll their own cigarettes 


Out of LUCKY STRIKE 


is It’s the new thing and—makes a @ ie) \\\ 

F) corking cigarette \ \ 

| sy 
LUCKY STRIKE sae 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Either in pipe or cigarette has a distinct- 
ive, mild fragrance that every lover of good 
tobacco will revel in. This unique, delicious 
flavor is born right in the leaf. The leaf is the 
1 choice, selected cream of the crop. The crop is 
| the best Kentucky Burley grown in the famous 
| Blue Grass soil and watered by crystal streams— 

For men who “‘roll their own’’—we are 
packing LUCKY STRIKE now in the five cent tin; 
handy; fits the pocket; tobacco is fresh. Also the 
}, new Roll Cut crumbles up just right for a firm, 
|) clear-draught smoke. 

I ] Also in 10c Tins, 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 




















THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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TIFFANY LAMPS ARE EXECUTED IN A VARIETY OF 
DESIGNS, RANGING FROM THE DELICATE DESK LAMP 
N gx TO THE MASSIVE STANDARD. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


§ bia TIFFANY @) STVDIOS Bg 
EE 347-555 MADISON AVE @R45™ ST,NEW YORK cry & 
i OFFICE. ORCHESTRA BVILDING- BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING. gay 
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oo and Thou 
Beside me sin {ing in the Wilderness-— 
Oh Wilderness wére Paradise enow ! 
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| tal takes three things to make a perfect cigarette 


—desire, ability and resources. 





OMAR is the 





product of all three—and millions cf smokers have 
discovered in OMAR the perfect Turkish Blend 


Cigarette. 


We deliberately PLAN- 
NED to make OMAR the 
MOST PLEASING Turkish 
Blend Cigarette the world 
over, because we realized 
the TREND OF SMOKERS’ 
TASTE to cigarettes of this 
character. 

We were ABLE to produce 
the greatest Turkish Blend 
cigarette, because we had 
manufactured BILLIONS of 
the world’s finest cigarettes 
for 25 YEARS. 


We had the necessary 
RESOURCES—ample CAP- 
ITAL and the MOST COM- 
PLETE TOBACCO OR- 
GANIZATION in the world. 


OMAR represents the 
SUM TOTAL of all our 
KNOWLEDGE, EXPERI- 
ENCE and SKILL—the 
BEST that The American To- 
bacco Company can produce. 


The OMAR Blend is 


UNIQUE—a combination of 
Turkish and domestic to- 
baccos never used in any 
OTHER cigarette, ANY- 
WHERE at ANY TIME. 

OMAR has all the SNAP, 
LIFE and CHARACTER 
that makethe TurkishBlend 
so ATTRACTIVE. It is 
FULL OF FLAVOR and 
AROMA, soothing and sat- 
isfying. Yet the blend is so 
wonderfully SMOOTH and . 
MILD —free from the least 
trace of ‘‘roughness’’—that 
OMAR can be smoked ALL 
DAY LONG with complete 
enjoyment. 

It is only a QUESTION 
OF TIME when OMAR will 
FAR OUTSELL every other 
cigarette in this country, 
because NO OTHER blend 
is so EXACTLY SUITED to 
the TASTE and TEMPERA- 
MENT of the great majority 
of American smokers. 


thy Murritar Obese 


OMAR _ CIGARETTE 7x10%, on ae a ot paper, 
Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 











The OMAR Painting (shown 
on reverse page) in Full Color 


without advertising and ready 
for framing, will be sent toany 
addressin U.S. on receipt of 10c 
in stamps. Add. 111 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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Our Factory Price Saves You $222 


\ simple design of remarkable beauty. 
Solid quartered oak, closed, 54 inches. 
Extended, 90 inches. 


Shipped in Easily Assembled Sections 


SET UP IN Ou original sectional method 

saves }% the cost of packing, 3% 
10 MINUTES the freight and reduces the 
BY ANYONE factory floor space usually re- 
quired. All this enables us to sell high grade 
furniture at remarkably low prices. And you are 
guaranteed satisfaction—or your money back. 
We are manufacturers — not a mail order 
house, neither are we wholesalers or jobbers. 

We sell direct and save you one-half. 


Send for Beautifully 
Illustrated Free Book 
Kkyverything 
for the Home, 
Office or Club, 
It shows the very grain of 






the wood—and explains Dining 
the ease with which this Table 
furniture is assembled by 4 
anyone, Factory 
Brooks Manufacturing Co., Price 
$22.50 


403 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Orig 7 | Purniture 
Largest Plant of Ite Kind in the Word 





$ 50 For This Table That 
No Retailer Will Dupli- 


cate for Less Than $45! 














without @ cent sit, prepay 


bhIO DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. 


iy 
(\ 
ay 
y TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
#epairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 
write today for our /atest special offer on “* Ranger” bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE Co. 


", 


! 


‘ous offers on highest gradc 4914 m 


PRICE 


FACTORY 


sample oing to your town. 


our bicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
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25 years on the market. Sold by all druggists wherever 
heads ache. Twelve wafers for 25 cents—or send 10 
cents for trial sample—three doses. 


The Zymole Co., 108 John St., New York 


wae We Ship on Approval 
— lepo the freight and allow 
COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of pA 


odels. 
Do not buya bleycle or 
a pair of tires from any- 
one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition on the first 


vicycle 
RIDER AGENTS oco-tas oaks, be 


rear wheels, lamps, 
Do Not Wait; 


Dept. D-110 CHICAGO 








Ostermoor 
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Built—not stuffed. It will never 
grow hard, lumpy or bumpy. 
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The eight springy layers are 
moisture-proof, vermin-proof and 
dust-proof, 
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Needs no renovation of any kind 


except an occasional sun-bath. 
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“@a This trademark is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Oster- 
moor. Refuse substitutes. 
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PAM il i: 
N es ji 
= Free Samples and Book 


sent immediately on request. 144 
pages of illustration and information. | 








MATTRESSES COST 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
4 ft 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 


A. C. A. Ticking, 45 Ibs. $15.00 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. - 16.50 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. - 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs. “ 23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge, 60 Ibs. . 30.00 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs. 35.00 
Extra Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs, 45.00 
Imp’! D’ble Stitched Fr. Roll, 80 lbs. 55.00 


Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 
Mattress will be sent to you, express prepaid, 
same day we get your check or money-order, 
Your money will be returned without question if 
dissatisfied at end of 30 days, Mattresses packedin 
leatherette paper and burlap, fully protected. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
174 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous—full of Life 
and Energy. 

You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your body 
strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 

You can imerease or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “‘I can do 
but what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their very 
best—why not you? 


. No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s Laws. 


What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the change in my 
complguien, it has lost that yellow 
jor. 





Pos 


/ 






>? 


“Just think what you have done for 
me! Last year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not gained an 
ounce back. {am not wrinkled either. 
I feel so young and ptrong. no rheum- 
atism, or sluggish liver. I can breathe 
now,too. It is surprising how did 
it. I feel 15 years younger.” 


“Just think! I have not had a pill or 
a cathartic since I began and I used to 
take one every night.”’ 


“My weight has increased 30 
pounds. I don’t know what Indiges- 
tion is any more, and my nerves are 
so rested! I sleep like a baby.”’ 


**Miss Cocroft, Ihave taken off ay 
asses and my catarrh is so muc 
tter. Isn’t that good?”’ 

**I feel as if { could look every man, 
woman and child in the face with the 
feeling that I am growing—spiritually, 
physically and mentally. eallyl ama 
stronger, better woman. I don’t know 
how to tell you or to you.”’ 


Reports like these come to me every 
day. Do you wonder I want to help 
every woman to vibrant health and 
happiness. Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence 
is heldin strict confidence. If I can- 
not help you I will tell you what will. 
My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and contains 
other information of vital interest to women. Every woman is 
welcome to it. Write forit. If you do not need me, you may be 
able to help a dear friend. I have had a wonderful experience and 
I'd like to tell you about it. I am at my desk daily from 8 until 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept.34 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recog- 
nized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, and is daily in pere 
sonal charge of her work, 








Year Guarantee Certificate! 





MERIT 
Fountain 


PEN 


14-kt. gold pen point, 
tipped with the Hard- 
est Russian Iridium, the 
most expensive metal 
known. 


Will not Blot, Scratch 
or Skip. 


Holders made of pure 
rubber, fitted with Au- 
tomatic Back Flow 
Feeds, insuring against 
leakage. 


Special 
Guarantee 
Certificate 


with each pen. It sig- 
nifies merit, dependa- 
bility and perfect con- 
struction. 

Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 


Price, $2.00 Each 


SENT POSTPAID 





ADDRESS; 
THE COTTIER CO. 
Second National Bank Building 


Fifth Ave. at Twenty-eighth St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





Made of finest 
quality Para 
tubber, beau- 
tifully chased 
and highly 
p olished. 

itted with @ 
large 14-kt. 
solid gold nib 
with Iridium 
Gp. 
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VICHY 


(FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY) 


Natural Alkaline 
Water 


For 50 years 
the standard 
Mineral Water 
for the relief of 
Sour Stomach, 
Indigestion and 


Uric Acid. 


sk YOUR 
pHYSICIAN Bottled at 
the Springs 

















One Days Pa 
elite Manis Work 


$28 With 


made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni, Iowa. 
Schearer, Montana, made $22.35 in § hours. 
Miller, lowa, Made $1 3.65 in oF re afternoon. Wehare 
proof of this and hi is of similar reports. No 

tter who you are or wl sere you live, here’s your 

nee to double your present salary or income, 
working during spare time or permanently as a one 
minute photographer. No experience needed. A 
new, live business of big cash profits. You can work at 
home or travel, enjoy the healthful, outdoor work and 
become independent in your own business, Invest one 
cent fora postal—ask us for proof of what others are 
doing—of what you can earn witha 


Mandel Post Card Machine 


A portable post card Fillery. Takes, finishes and delivers 
photo. post cards and buttons in 2! minute's time—makes 
five different styles ,of picturesin 3 s No pl. films or dark- 
room. One minute pictures sell hke wildfire. “Everybouy uys. Picnics, 
fw = carnivals, busy corners, small t 

and large ¢ities—Big Money 


This Picture- 
Taking Outfit 


nives you acomplete, ready 
e business that 


rings 8c to 
Small capital. Sale of first sup- 
i lies brings peck practically your 
entire investm 


rte 
for tul i particulars REEL 


The Chicago Ferrotype Co: 
206 Ferrotype Bidg,. Chicago; or 
Dept. 206 Public Bk. Bidg., NewYork 


YOU Can Rise 
to a Position 
of Power 


To hold a position of power you 
need to know more about your 
particular business. 

The secret of power and success is to 
KNOW EVERYTHING ABOUT 
SOMETHING. 

Right along these lines the International 
Correspondence Schools, train men for 
Positions of Power. 

The I. C. S. gives you “concentrated” 
knowledge—specialize training—that enables 
you to master easily and quickly everything 
you need to know to advance. 

If you can read and write, the I. C. S. 
can help you to succeed in the occupation 
of your own selection. To be convinced of 
this, just mark and mail the coupon—the 
I. C. S. will send you detailed information 
as to just how you can be qualified to 
advance higher and higher. 

Marking the coupon involves no obligation 
on your part—do it now. 





F INTERNATIONAL COR CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS is | 
! 

Box1199 SCRANTON, PA, 
| Explain, without any obligation on ny part. | bee 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark 





Salesmanship Civil Service | 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography & Typewriting 
oeennone Expert Window Trimming 
Archi Show Card Writing 





Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 

vil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing = seam Fitting 
Gas En 





Lettering and aati 
Adve isin i 


ial Tita tratin 
Industrial Des e esigning 
Commerci 


Automobile —— 
English enniag 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 





itis Employer 


Street and No._ 


poityx— 
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tation for unapproachable g ness; the 

wide-spread popularity it commands || 
proves that its success is built, upon the | 
firm foundation of honesty and integrity; 
the unique position attained is the convinc- 
ing evidence of its merit. 
The task of perfecting EVANS’ ALE is never 
done. Not merely to be the best but to be 
worthy of the name has been the unceasing 
effort of four generations of the Evans family. 

Delightful as beverage or tonic, 
Apply to nearest dealer ov 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N. Y. 


Fe 128 years it has maintained its repu- 
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giupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part of 
* the world. Turn your Talent into money, r 

Students are filling high salaried positions. 14 years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


Fme TO YOu) SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 7¢3Anplied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich, 


teann PAT Sie 


a 
a 



















ii teach you 


personally by mail, 
M4 yrs. successful teach- 
ing. Big tield for men and 


women. You can 
EARN $15.00 TO $35.00 A WEEK. 
Crawford, B. C. writes, «Earned $200.00 while taking 
course."’ Write today for catalog, samples, - 
Detroit School of Lettering. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Founder Dep 2203, Detroit, Mish. 



























The Greatest Motor Boat 
$130) For The Money Ever Built 


MULLINS 16 foot special steel launch 
affords the pleasures of motor boating, and pro- 
vides a safe, seaworthy, dependable motor boat, 
with graceful lines and beautiful finish—Abso- 

Guaranteed Against Puncture—Safe as a 
with air chambers concealed beneath 
bow and stern—Can’t warp, split, dry out 
or rot—No seams to calk—No cracks to leak. 
MULLINS $130 Special Launch is equipped with 2- 
Cycle, 3-H. P. Ferro engines, that can’t stall—Speed 8 1-2 
oO miles an hour—One man control—Fitted with 
MULLINS silent under-water exhaust. 
This 16 footer seats 8 people comfortably—has 4 foot 
beam and 11 foot 4 inch cockpit—Positiv the greatest 
launch value ever offered. rite today for beautifully 
illustrated motor boat catalog, containing full particulars, 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
326 Franklin St. Sal Ohio, U. S.A. 
TH ORL RS 









The box is the great- The 
est novelty in the distinctive 
cigarette business, cigarette 
and is made just in the 
like the expensive distinctive 
gold cases. fo 


Bud Cigarettes 


20c. per package. Plain or Cork Tip. 
Made of Selected Pure Turkish Tobacco 
with a distinctive individual blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of 
discrimination and taste. 


Ask your dealer for BUD CIGARETTES, If he doesn’t 
keep them send $2.00 for 10 packages (100 cigarettes). 
Sent prepaid to any address, You'll be glad we asked 


you to smoke them. 


BUD CIGARETTE CO., 2 Rector St., NEW YORK CITY 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


TRUSS-WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 


Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Cin Be Thrown 
Away FOREVER, And It's All Because 
STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 
painful truss, being medicine applicators made seif- 
adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. N 
STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS ATTACHED 
—cannot slip, so cannot chafe or press against the 
paste bone. Thousands have treated themselves in 
he privacy of the home— most obstinate cases con- Grand Prix. 

quered—no delay from work. Soft as velvet —easy om 

to apply—inexpensive. When the weakened muscles recover 
then there is no further use for truss. Awarded Gold Medal 
nternational Exposition, Rome, Grand Prix at Paris, Write 


I 
TODAY and let us prove what we say by sending 
TRIAL PLAPAO—A BSOLUTELYarT R EE 


PLAPAO CORPORATION, Block 1155, St. Louis, Mo. 








See ee oe 
My Magazine ‘Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 





Send me vour nameand address right NOW and I will send 
you tavesting for Profit magazine absolutely free tor six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound invest» ents. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists » ake $1,000 grow to $22,000-—in 
fuct gives vou the vital investing informaticn that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. | 

| have decided this month to wive 500 six month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to everv investor—perhaps a fortune. Send vour name 
and address now. mention thi« per and get a Free intro- 

a ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay lec 
a cony after vou have read it six months. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
|e & § FF FF Ug 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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ELDERLY PEOPLE 


and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and _ body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added — Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested —contains no oil— agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinolstore where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 














VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep 
it, send us $ a month, Our 
booklet is worth sending for, be- 
cause it tells you how to save 
$41.50. It's FREE, 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 N-34 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago (198) 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
» and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight, 
If you are not ry d w ey he = see Ln aad using it 


ys, shi k and don’ 
{\ FACTORY PRI PRICE Do woe fooky e ‘bieyele ora 


pair of tires from anyone 

at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalog. 

2 e grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un 
y es cos Ts. elous new special offer: 

it Hy a cent to writea postal ‘and 

9 FREE by Y co ST! 


vecy“aine will be sent you 
You will get much valuabie 

information. Do Not Wait; wae itNow! 
Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, fomney 

parte, vepaied and sundries of all kinds at half usual 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept.D-110 CH 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Dr. Winfield Scott Hall 
Head of Physiology 
N. W. Univ. Medical School 
Authority on Sex Matters. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life 
every person needs to know; 
Safety in marriage relation; 
Dangers of sexual abuses, 


ir. Book. All 
eed ta Read’ “social evil,’’venereal diseases, 


Illustrated; 320 pages ceed | by, sexual ignorance; 
es” on sexual weakness; 

ONLY $I. 10 postpaid secrets of sexual strength; 
1 plain wrapper) * ‘Eugenics”’ fully explained. 
International Bible House, 1642 Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 
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Makes 


Housework Easier— 


No other household utility gives so much genuine com- 
fort and convenience as 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


It weighs but a trifle, operates with a touch, confines the 
dust and picks up the miscellaneous litter other cleaning 
devices cannot gather. It makes sweeping a pleasant duty 
instead of adrudgery. Entirely self-adjusting and auto- 
matic. An extra sweeper for upstairs saves steps. To 
be had of dealers everywhere, $2.75 to $5.75. Letus mail 
you the booklet, “Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.’” 





BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 


———$________— 

















Make $20'a Day 


with our wonde rful Champion Picture Ma- 
ine. develops, finishes photo in 
half minute 0 an hour, No dark room, 
Experience unnecessary Photo Post Cards 
and Buttons are all the rage! You coin morey 
anywhere, Small investment: big prcfits Be 
your own boss. Write for Free Book Testimonials ete 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 
2214 Ogden Ave., Dept.A&Si Chicago, il. 
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$2 to $20 Buys 
Complete Patterns 
Instructions. 

















Save % boat bui ord sp ric We send complete parts—all shaped 
and =e ready ether. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
ve ble y w—be ready for spring 

33. “00 ) fo wr complete n frame of 23 ft. Motor Boat— 
ngers—speed 94¢ This includes full- 

sized patterns to finish t 
Write for Brooks Boat Rook iNustr ating row boats, canoes sail and 

or boats, cruisers, that you can b Also new “V"" be ittoms baste 





mot 


Address BROOKS MFC. CO., 5003 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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SANATIVE 
SHAVING 


Self Shampooing 











CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted in case of irritation 
of the skin or scalp by light 
applications of Cuticura Oint- 
ment, mean up-to-date care 
of the skin and hair. Special 
directions with each cake. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
appeal to the discriminating 
in delicacy, purity and re- 
freshing fragrance. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Chi arterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maciean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 

















Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
ely for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 
82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


yf Trust You hid Days. Send Nol Money 


eh on Approval. Choice natur: wavy OF 
nd ei 

















at big barga 
nd GET Yo RSWITCH FREE. Extra shades alittle 
9¢ postage, Write today for free beauty book of latest 
igh grade switches, puffs, wigs. padours, and 
special bargains int Oowieh * WOMEN AGENTS WANTED. 
ANNA AVERS, Dept. B588 220 S. State $t., Chicago 





DO YOU wart to iow 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH 

PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “ The *Whys’ of Exercise” 
and “The First and Last Law of Physical 
Culture,” tell you, if you are weak or underdeve! 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to grow 
stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 
muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion ! 
short, how to improve health and strength internal 

s well as externally. Send TO-DAY~—NOW 
these FREE BOOKS Enclose 4c in stamiy 

ver postage 

| PROF. H. W. TITUS, 

——! Department 61, 56 and 58 Cooper Square, New York City 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


anc » contemplate marriage 
SH O U LD OWN 
this complete informative book 
*“‘The Science of a 
New Life’’ 


0. By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 

0 P 

edt ed. Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout the 
United States. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed too 
late! No book like it to be had at the price 
We can only give a few of the chapter 








ree OFFER 


ular price subjects here as this book is not meant for 
92.00. "Te rder te children. (Agents Wanted) 
troduce this w rk int Marriage and Its Advantaces. Age at Which 
nany . neighbor to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Ou 
ible we ties One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anaton 


sods as poss 
Il for a limited Reproduction. Amativeness. Continence. ( 
send one copy ¢ 














y reader Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement Nurs 

Magazine, pastpaid ing, How a Happy Marv d Life is re 

upon reeeipt of $2.00. Descriptive circula ivine full and complete 
table of contents mailed FRET 
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J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., yi? 8un3"crty 
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Guard 
Your Children’s Health 


Many cases of serious illness have been traced‘ directly 
to unsanitary refrigerators. One of the greatest medical 
authorities in the U.S. says: “The average refrigerator 
is only 30% efficient. 70% of the ice power is used up 
in overcoming heat which percolates in from without. 
Wasted ice means not only wasted food, but often wasted 
lives from spoiled food.” 


McCray 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


have snowy white linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, White 
Enamel or Odorless White Wood that are sanitary and 
scrupulously clean. The McCray (Patented) System 
gives an active circulation of pure, cold, dry air that 
keeps milk and other perishable food fresh and healthful 
—free from the slightest taint or odors. The scientific 
insulation economizes ice and gives perfect refrigeration. 
Any McCray can be arranged with outside “icing door. 


WRITE FOR OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


which illustrates and describes a great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement. Please specify the catalog you desire 
No. 50—For Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Institutions. 





No. 91—For Residences, 
No. 73—For Florists. No. 69—For Grocers. 


No. A. H.—Built-to-order for Residences. No. 60—For Meat Markets. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 635 LAKE ST., KENDALLVILLE, IND., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Ave., NEW YORK—McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


For Branch Salesrooms in Your City See Your Telephone Directory 


























5 Sane 
Bi Ys 


: POCKET EDITIONS : oa 





“Can take a pound a day 

a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems » tempo. 
rarily allevis s is 








USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c,. EACH, 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LTo., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads, Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, 01. Sent on 


C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 
trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 


mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1759 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine 











. = sure and peru é 
Suu, Aug., isvi, Send tor iecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 

DR. one w neey GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 

EKBRMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00, Mail or office, 1370 
esdnaie: oy vere a wpernanace 9 pan 3 REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 

itive and permanent.’ if He rald, July 9. 
“On ovesityibrd G ibbs i is the recognized anincltas? N.Y. Work i, Juli? +4909 


Typewriter Prices 
‘od Smashed 


Set To Yes, smashed to rock-bot- 
s Che hica mT im tom. Our factory price is less 
PPewene ese than others ask for second-hand 
eveevevvece machines. Try this marvelous 
oe eeveeveces typewriter ten days free. It's 
——= theonly typewriter goodenough 
to put out on a ten year iron 
clad guarantee and easy pay- 
lment plan. We give the first buyer in each locality a 
handsome leatherette carrying casefree, Writetoday. 
GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO. Galesburg, llinols 


pRIDER AGENTS WANTED 
— in each town to ride and ee oh ery 1914 aod Write 
Sor Special Offer. Fi 1 27 
Guaranteed 1914 Models , 
with Coaster- crass and 13 7 Aud ires. 


1912 $3, 2 Ls 
ry HN 3 $7 to 
oo Sacend- Hand Wheels 
i All makes and models, good as new $2 to $3 


Great i Cc fs Sale. 
a cent 


We Ship Ap oval — 
10 Da rial 


deposit, £~, Pike 
Sreight & allow 

coaster-brake free lamps, and 

sundries, Aai/ usual prices. NOT 


Bris b'dxe ete our we and offer. Write now. 


E CO. ept.p.110 CHICAGO 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


What’s the Matter With 
This Man 2 





Life 


in spite Nothing much. He has just 
ot every- ' 
Pe ey A been told that the Proper 
sion, taunts, Number of LIFE will contain 
envy, threats or . 
denials—will posi only things that are proper. 
tively issue a Proper 
Number on March 5, Z 
thus ushering in a new ; Enclosed 
era in American civiliza- é ae ae 
tion. Shortly after Lire Q@ $1.13, Peeaica 
will issue a Humorous & $1.26). Send Lire 
Number—something unparalleled o for three months to 
in its whole career. In_ these ~ 
circumstances, please _ everybody sb ees Pt Ts 
be as cheerful as you can. We Pa 
assure you it’s nothing to laugh at. & 
Why 


be a yearly subscriber to Lire? Why sub 
scribe even for three months? Why send 
ten cents for sample copies? Why even 


Open only to new subscribers; no 
subscription renewed at this rate. 





buy it from your newsdealer? Why send LIFE, 1% West 31st Street, New York c 
a two-cent stamp for a copy of the Minia 
ture Life? Why obey that impulse? One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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Romances of Modern Business 


trade; it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial 


Pe American romance is in the large office-buildings and the marts of 


leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! 


The child of the world’s 


nations is leading them!—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


CHAPTER II 


How Time Was Sent Ticking Around the World 


Tuts story tells how the world was helped 
to measure its time. It is an interesting 
story, well worth a volume. It is about the 
Ingersoll dollar watch. 

We first see two farmer boys from Michigan, 
with a small loft in Fulton Street, in New York 
City, selling rubber type and other small things 
of their own invention. 

Then we turn a few pages and view these 
same rustic lads transformed into the executives 
of a business with its arms reaching to all 
corners of the earth. 

Robert H. Ingersoll and his brother, Charles, 
by peddling their specialties, had worked up a 
small trade in New York. One day the elder 
boy noticed a small clock hanging on the wall 
of an office he visited. The young man saw 
a vision in that clock. 

Its works were machine-made and, there- 
fore, inexpensive. He believed they could be 
made small enough to fit into a watch-case. 
He knew that a watch so made could be sold 
at a small price and would meet a universal 
need. 

Young Ingersoll requested the maker of the 
clock to reduce the size of the works. The 
suggestion was ridiculed. But the farmer boy 
did not mind being laughed at and worked on 
the model himself. The result was that the 
first Ingersoll watch was offered for sale in 
1893. 

Ingersoll believed that his fortune had been 
made when he completed the watch. He 
knew that there were hundreds of thousands 
of citizens walking up and down in the United 


States at that very moment who would be 
glad to pay a dollar for such a watch. 

But how was he to reach these people, how 
acquaint the public with his product? The 
co-operation of dealers could not be enlisted; 
they preferred to sell higher-priced watches. So 
months passed in the little loft in Fulton Street. 

The psychology of advertising had impressed 
itself on Robert Ingersoll when he ‘had read a 
small weekly magazine that reached the Michi- 
gan farm. He decided to insert a small ad- 
vertisement—the smallest that would be ac- 
cepted—in a magazine. 

Enters now a magazine advertising manager. 
He had seen the small announcement and per- 
ceived the commercial possibilities of a dollar 
watch. He found two young Western men in 
a small loft with a big commodity and not 
knowing what to do with it. 

Then the Ingersoll brothers listened to what 
seemed like a fairy story tothem. They should 
take a quarter-page of space in the magazine 
and great success would be theirs. 

This they considered a too uncertain finan- 
cial risk. They were reluctant. The adver- 
tising man was persistent and eloquent. In- 
gersoll’s courage fattened on the other’s vision. 
The contract for the quarter-page advertise- 
ment was given. 

“Tt was like staking an entire fortune on 
the turn of a wheel,” said Robert H. Ingersoll, 
in telling of this crucial episode in the history 
of his business. “I can never forget that time. 
From the day the contract was made and 
the copy O.K.’d, until the magazine came 





This is the second of a series of articies that is being published to show how 
magazine advertising is serving the public. 








How Time Was Sent Ticking Around the World 


out, three weeks later, we waited with bated 
breath. 

“The first day’s mail after that magazine had 
reached its readers brought us fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of orders. From then on busi- 
ness increased as we broadened our magazine 
advertising campaign. The world’s time used 
to be measured by a bell, a sun dial, or a steam 
whistle, but now Ingersoll watches have ticked 
their way around the world and the world 
measures its time by them.” 

It is only a little more than twenty years 
since the Ingersoll watch was placed upon the 
market. Today it is used throughout the 
world. Thirty-five million watches have been 
sold. Fifteen thousand are manufactured and 
shipped daily. 

After Colonel Roosevelt returned from his 
African trip, he told Mr. Ingersoll that in 
some places of the Dark Continent he found 
his fame resting on having come from the 
same land where the Ingersoll watch was made. 

Robert Ingersoll, now the president of a great 
industry, often has wondered what he and his 
brother would have done if the magazine ad- 
vertising manager had not walked into their 
office and directed their course. 

Today the course would be perfectly obvi- 
ous. A young firm with something that every- 
one wanted would find some way to buy space 
in the magazines and tell the public about it. 


But this was in a day before high-power maga- 
zine publicity had attained its present efficiency. 

The advertising manager showed them how 
to tell the entire world of their watch, how to 
reach the thirty-five million men and women 
who today are using Ingersoll watches. From 
a loft in a New York building the news of this 
dollar watch being made spread throughout the 
world. Adirect avenue of success was opened 
through the pages of the national magazines. 

Great as the Ingersoll watch is, and great as 
was the latent demand for it, its history could 
not have become one of the most stirring ro- 
mances of modern business life if it had not 
been written, chapter by chapter, month by 
month, in the advertising pages of the Ameri- 
can national magazines. 

And the public service promoted in the de- 
velopment of an industry such as Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. must not be overlooked. 
Thirty-five million men, women, and children 
of many nations of the world have been en- 
abled to measure their working and playing 
hours by a correct timepiece. They have be- 
come more correct and businesslike; their lives 
have been made more orderly and systematic. 

Mr. Ingersoll started out to give the world 
a dollar watch, and, despite the increased price 
of labor and materials, still is turning out a 


dollar watch. And the world has been made 


the better for it. 
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HAMPDEN, or WALTHAM movement, 
Wartehed 2 accurate. Finest gold strata case, guar- 
anteed 25 years; engraved, beng ine et turned, plain 
or your monogram en Eighty per 
cent of all men’s watches sold fioday are arg these n ne: 
lod: pS EA of | tS, e, 


saunting, Finca rrp .Sppense.| 

lance to eight equal 
rcates of per mh Wincges Faye 
re cO., qa Merchants, 


100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ranch Stores: Pit ttsburgh, Pa,. and St. Louis, 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Medicated Rubber 
Garments a few hours a day while 
walking or exercising and your super- 
fluous Flesh will positively disappear. 

Dr. Jeanne \ Walter’s 

amou dice 

Rubber Garments For Men on Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
Rubber Wrinkle eracicator and Chin reducer. 
Neck and C hin Red ucers « 3.00 
Chin only <- 2.00 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ‘eta, for the 
= pose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired, 


nvaluable to those suffering from xheumatism. Susanna Cocroft’s 
a et ail day Cu, —-Seelal Rubber Rust Reducer - $5.00 Facial Exercises 


out the slightest discomfort. Rubber Elastic Webbias’: Silp-Overs $6.00 up 
pe peentepeeeayl aguennen “My exercises in facial and scalp culture do for the 
Dr. JEANNE WALTER, trend bat West 34th St., NEW YORK face and hair what my exercises for the body have 
EE Ane Te done for the health and figures of 65,000 women. 





















Represen' . KAMMERER, 1029 Wal 
es: anna nl > « <6 DEL E MILLER G Tagy 06 Geary oe | Results are quick and marvelous. Only six to ten 
Chicago Representative; + + © © «+ E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. | minutes a day. If you look older than you should, it 
b you are not doing what you should to help 
ae — Susanna Cocroft, 
a = = —o ha: f the ailmen 
Study Yourself waiizcu'en the coupon manne 


How does your complexion opposite the defect and write to us. Why should not the skin 
mpare with mine? fodyt Your, hands “saint a and ccedivd [a 
co Pp Your hair glossy and a’ detects not” men: 

| tioned — 
Do not all f I i 

FAC | | ocgesegit irae | Ee 
CS R £ A M | | It (ey no longer to do the right thing 
than the wrong one. But know the right 


. . way. Do not experiment. Fully one-third 
will beautify yours. of our pupils are sent to us by former pupils. 
Sold only by “Nyal’” Druggists. 


@ Our pupils look 10 years younger. Write for 
Send lc in stamps, or 


= our FREE booklet explaining the course for agen Skin 
‘ & self-improvement. Write today. Preckled Ski 
silver, for valuable : a 
D book’ on the treat- Grace Mildred Outy Meir 
° ment oO 1 COM 
plexion Culture-Course hme 
NYAL COMPANY 624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.3 CHICAGO 
Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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THE 
EWANE 


SYSTEM OF 


WATER SUPPLY 


SEND FOR CATALOG “E” 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
New York City Kewanee, III. Chicago 


Power 
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A aga AAA 
A Familiar Sight 
the World Over 


Enough “Bull” Durham is 

sold ina year to roll approx- 
£, imately 32,000,000 ciga- 
Win rettes every day. 


“Bull” Dur- 
ham is distin- 
guished from all 
other tobaccos 
by a wonderful, 
sweet, mellow flavor and fragrance, 
irresistibly attractive and satisfying. No 
other tobacco product can have this 
“Bull” Durham flavor and fragrance. They are pro- 
duced by a generations-old process known only to the 
manufacturers of “Bull” Durham. Every visitor who approaches 
Durham, N. C., where “Bull” Durham is manufactured, is 
impressed with this delightful, distinctive fragrance that envel- 
opes the whole city. There is nothing else like it in the world. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Enough “Bull” Durham is sold in a year to make approximately 

12 BILLION cigarettes—as many as all brands of ready - made ciga- 

rettes in this country combined—and the 

sales are steadily growing. Proof that 

millions of smokers prefer the cigarettes 

they roll for themselves from “Bull” 

Durham, to any ready-made kind. 

Get a sack of “Bull” today and “roll your 

own” for complete, healthful enjoyment and 
lasting satisfaction. 


FREE An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct 
ways to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and 
Book of cigarette papers, will both be mailed to you, free, 
on postal request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C. 
(This offer applies to U. 8, only.) 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


| 


Ask for FREE 
book of ‘‘papers’’ 
with each 5c sack. 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm-swept, 

when trains are stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 
and cities must be kept in touch with 
the world. 

This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
It is found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the leaders of the 


telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found in the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 

However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women,co-operat- 
ing fora great purpose, may be as good 
citizens collectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Greatest and Most 
Attractive Cruise Ever Planned 


Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
S.S. CLEVELAND (17,000 tons) through the Canal, 


arriving at San Francisco in time for the opening of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, Leaving San Francisco February 22nd. Visits will be made to Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Tsingtau, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo, 
Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Southampton and Hamburg. Cost 


includes all necessary expenses afloat and ashore. 
Write for illustrated book giving full information, 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis San Francisco 
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To give Motor Car Owners perfect protection against skidding—with actual reductions 
in tire expense through additional mileage—the United States Tire Company pro- 
duced the most Popular Anti-Skid Tire ever made—the “Nobby Tread” 


The actual additional mileage wear of ““Nobby Tread” turers who have selected United States Tires as the 
lire is demonstrated day in and day out on the roads standard equipment of their 1914 cars proves unques- 
tionably that United States Tires are today the accepted 


of the world, 
rhe unfailing delivery of real tire satisfaction by standard for real tire service. 
Nobby Tread” Tires is the only explanation of the When you purchase United States Tires you are sure 
rmous and unprecedented demand for these famous of these vitally important facts: 


res by veteran motorists, 1—Of the Four Factory Organization behind these famous tires. 
Facts—and facts alone—should influence the buying . . 
2—Of vast experience in tire building. 


of 
3—Of a tremendous organization that actually backs up its tires. 


the ‘overwhelming number of automobile manufac- 
DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 
Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with United States Tires—‘‘Nobby Tread, ’’ ‘‘Chain Tread,”’ 
or Smooth Tread. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 
NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


United States Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
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Its Tone Won Fame 
Jor the Steinway Piano 
[JNEXCELLED sweetness and, strength of tone : 
have made the Steinway the world’s standard piano. 
Its reputation rests upon its superiority—-it is the piano = 
by which all others are measured. This should influ- 
ence you to purchase a Steinway as the only piano for 
the home. Itis not a question of price—but of knowing 
that money can buy no better piano. The Steinway is ! 


the #dea/ piano. 


Illustrated literature and name of the Steinway dealer 

nearest you sent upon request. Mention this magazine. = 
STEINWAY & SONS | 

Steinway Hall = 

107-109 East 14th St., New York Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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“Coming up tonight?” 
“Yes.” 


“Do you know what 
I like?” 


“No, what is it?” 


‘The clean, pure, 
healthful 


SPEARHMIN] 


Please don’t think I’m hinting!” Z 


This refreshing morsel is an inexpensive —_ 
but highly appreciated remembrance to 5 
the ladies or offering to the men. It = MA 
makes food tastier—makes digestion “f 
easier — brightens teeth, purifies \) 
breath and passes time away. y 


BUY IT BY THE BOX fhe 


of twenty packages. It costs less — of 
any dealer—and stays fresh until used 








Be sure it’s WRIGLEY’S =. % 
Look for Yj ff 7 


the spear 


( 
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BEERS a JF _ 
tS , ’ CHICAGO - 


MEL hew it after every. meal 











